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‘CONTENTIO VERITATIS?’ 


IT has been said that the non-commissioned officers are the 
‘backbone’ of an army, and in particular of the British army ; 
and no one familiar with Oxford would hesitate to say that the 
College Tutors are the backbone of the University system. It is 
they who are in the closest and most continuous contact with the 
undergraduates, and who have most to do with the direct mould- 
ing of character. 

When, therefore, a volume of ‘ Essays in Constructive Theology ’ 
appears, by ‘Six Oxford Tutors,’ it is natural that one who is 
himself concerned with the teaching of theology at Oxford 
should look upon it with keen interest. He will know how 
sensitive is the subject with which he has to deal, and he will be 
eager to learn from the self-revelation of the printed page, which 
sometimes goes deeper than that of ordinary intercourse, to what 
sort of hands the teaching of it is entrusted. And it may be not 
unwelcome to the contributors on their part to learn how their 
book strikes one who has been himself rather longer in the field. 

I do not say it at all by way of disparagement, but the 
outside observer should not go away with the impression that 
all, or even the greater part, of the Oxford teaching of theology 
is exactly of the same colour as that of the ‘Six Tutors.’ They 
would apparently describe themselves, at least on the subjects on 
which they have combined to express an opinion, as representing 
the ‘liberal wing’ of the teaching body. At the same time the 
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difference is one that is largely a difference of shades. The 
writers are justified in claiming, as they do on p. vii of the 
Preface, ‘ that “liberal” ideas, which were once characteristic of 
a very small group of prominent men, have now to so large an 
extent permeated general Christian thought, that they have 
ceased to be party watchwords, and have been found capable of 
harmonious combination with what is permanently valuable in 
the teaching of other schools.’ It is a happy feature of the 
Oxford teaching that differences are not extreme and are not 
bitter, and that there are many intermediate gradations between 
the two ends of the scale. 

Still the volume does on the whole represent ‘the liberal 
wing.’ And in view of this there will be many who will be glad 
to see the general attitude and temper of the writers so moderate 
and self-restrained as it is. Two things have struck me more 
particularly in their book—and that especially among the less 
marked and therefore perhaps in a sense more characteristic 
essays: these are on the one hand a pleasing candour which 
gives the impression of great sincerity, and on the other hand 
a certain cheerful optimism which is everywhere more sensible 


of gain than of loss and which does not take pleasure in the 
mere act of destroying. The essays are described as ‘in con- 
structive theology,’ and they are really constructive. 


There can be little doubt that three of the essays stand out 
from the rest. They are the first (by Dr. Rashdall) and the 
second and last, which are both by Mr. W. R. Inge. The two 
essays last named have a distinction of style which is an index 
of real distinction of mind. More than any of the others perhaps 
they are an original contribution of permanent value to the 
subjects with which they deal, ‘The Person of Christ’ and ‘ The 
Sacraments.’ But Dr. Rashdall’s, on ‘The Ultimate Basis of 
Theism,’ is also an able, and in many ways helpful, piece of 
work. 

In regard to this essay I have a slightly mixed feeling. With 
the greater part of it I find myself in warm agreement; but 
there are one or two things in it with which I should disagree, 
and there are others which seem to require a rather fuller 
discussion. 
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Under the first head, besides those parts of the argument 
which would be common to all Theists, I would place especially 
the criticism on an Idealism which is that and nothing more 
(p. 25), the insistence on the point that, if we are to think of 
limitations in connexion with God, they are all se/f-limitations 
or limitations from within (pp. 37, 45), and the frank defence of 
Anthropomorphism (pp. 32, 42, 46, 49). This last is shared 
with Mr. Inge who happily expresses it: ‘The human spirit as 
it ought to be is the World-Spirit in little. What is good and 
evil to us is good and evil to Him. The cosmic process is 
a moment or phase of His life, even as our lives here are a 
moment or phase of our existence as eternal spirits’ (p. 63). 

One of the passages that seem to me most open to criticism is 
that on the doctrine of the Trinity (p. 48). ‘Power, Wisdom, 
and Will’ surely cannot be a sound trichotomy as applied either 
to human nature or Divine. Surely Power is an expression of 
Will and not co-ordinate with it. The common division, Power 
(or Will), Wisdom, and Love is more to the point. Yet 
Dr. Rashdall identifies the two triads by what I must needs 
think a looseness of reasoning. What is said on the doctrine 
itself is hardly explicit enough to present much that is tangible. 

The section on Miracles does not carry me much further. 
Here, and indeed all through the book, I suspect that the writers 
do not keep clearly enough apart the view of miracles enter- 
tained by the actors in the New Testament history and the 
historical attestation of miracles in connexion with this view, and 
the estimate which we are inclined to form of miracles at the 
present day. I speak of course with all reserve of our Lord 
Himself: in regard to Him and His view of miracles, we know 
only so much as He has been pleased to reveal to us. But that 
He performed, and that some of His disciples—notably St. Paul 
—performed what were commonly thought to be miracles, 
I consider absolutely certain. When St. Paul speaks of ‘signs 
and wonders’ as the marks of an Apostle and as the charac- 
teristics of his own ministry (2 Cor. xii 12, Rom. xv 19); and 
when he speaks again of such signs and wonders as prevalent in 
the Church (1 Cor. xii 9, 10, 29, 30; Gal. iii 5), it seems to me 
that we must absolutely take him at his word. And I have 
equally little doubt that the evidence, when it is all summed up, 
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is as decisive in a general sense in regard to the miracles of our 
Lord. The story of the Temptation alone would prove it, 
because it turns on the power to work miracles, and yet no one 
of His contemporaries had insight enough to invent that story, if 
it had not come directly from Himself. And this is only one 
item among a number that are most strongly commended on 
grounds internal as well as external. 

The real problem is therefore not ‘ whether miracles happened,’ 
but what exactly we are to include under the term miracle, and 
how we are to adjust and relate our own conception of miracles 
with that which was current in the apostolic age. 

By far the most conspicuous and the most important subject 
on which I should desire a rather fuller discussion than Dr. Rash- 
dall has given us is on what I might call ‘the question of 
questions’ at the present moment, the ultimate relation of our 
finite spirits to the supreme Spirit. On this subject Dr. Rash- 
dall and Mr. Inge use rather different language, and indeed seem 
to be more or less directly opposed. And I must needs think 
that Mr. Inge’s analysis (on p. 76 f) is the more subtle and delicate 
of the two. It is summed up in the following sentence :— 

‘The ideal goal which we contemplate and hope for is a state 
in which our nature and will shall be perfect instruments of the 
Divine nature and will, but in which they shall remain in a con- 
dition of free subordination to the Divine—not abolished or 
absorbed, so as to lose all possibility of communion, nor yet so 
separate as to admit only of an ethical harmony.’ 

This language is very carefully guarded, and I am not sure 
that an understanding based upon it may not be nearer than it 
would at first sight seem. At least I have noted a number of 
expressions in Dr. Rashdall’s essay which lead me to infer that 
if he followed up his own thought far enough it would be 
found to be in harmony with Mr. Inge’s. Such, for instance, 
as these :— 

* Indeed, we may say (with Lotze) that the ideal of personality 
is one which is never fully attained by the human consciousness, 
and that God is the only being who is in the fullest and com- 
pletest sense a Person’ (p. 33). 

‘ No doubt there is a resemblance, an identity of nature between 
God and all other spiritual existence, especially in the higher 
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stages of its development, such as we do not feel to exist between 
God and any mere object of thought. There is therefore no 
objection to saying that a human soul is a “spark” or “ emana- 
tion of the divine,” or a “limited mode of the divine self-conscious- 
ness,” or that “ human thought is due to the partial communication 
to the human soul of the divine thought ”’ (p. 34 f). 

It is true that this is qualified a little lower down. ‘But such 
expressions must not be used to disguise either the causal 
dependence of the human soul upon the divine will or the 
distinctness of God from such souls when once they have 
appeared.’ These, however, are conditions that neither Mr. Inge 
nor his allies would have any inclination to deny. 

Again: ‘ Even inanimate nature is part of the thought of God; 
He is still more fully revealed in the life of souls—with increasing 
fullness as animal life passes into the intellectual, moral, and 
religious life of humanity. ... Every human soul is an emanation 
from the divine, a reproduction of the divine. But not all souls 
represent the divine in equal measure. All who accept the idea 
of a God who is good must admit that the better the soul and the 
more profound its spiritual insight, the more fully that soul can 
be regarded as representing or revealing God’ (p. 48 f). 

‘ The divine Logos, present in all souls to some extent and in 
some degree, was pre-eminently present in the human soul of 
Christ’ (p. 50). 

Dr. Rashdall may be invited to define a little more exactly 
what he means by this presence of the divine Logos ‘in all souls © 
to some extent and in some degree.’ He has just told us that it 
must be such as to render the human soul capable of at least 
partially ‘representing and revealing God.’ Would that be 
possible if the presence were not something more than metaphor? 


I wish that I could do justice to Mr. Inge’s two essays, if only 
as some return for the genuine pleasure they have given me. To 
read them is like reading poetry of fine quality. The thought 
not only moves in high regions but it is also constantly touched 
by generous emotion. There is a special attraction for me in 
what he has said in both essays as to the adumbrations of Biblical 
facts and Biblical ideas in pre-Christian and non-Christian 
civilizations (pp. 64-68, 272-278). The ‘old English verse’ 
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quoted in this connexion (which I seem to remember, but cannot 
at the moment identify) does honour to our race :— 


‘Many man for Cristes love 
Was martired in Romayne, 

Er any Cristendom was knowe there, 
Or any cros honoured.’ 


And hardly less moving are the pages at the end of the first 
essay which plead for a considerate and sympathetic judgement 
of those who have the spirit of Christianity but find the modern 
world too much for them in regard to the formal acceptance of 
the Christian creed. 

Mr. Inge is a born Platonist, and the merits and charm of his 
essays are directly connected with his Platonism. But this 
reminds us of the w/timum et radicale discrimen ingeniorum ; 
and we cannot be surprised if he comes a little into collision 
with minds of a different type. I think that, without meaning 
it, he has been rather hard on the historical method and its 
votaries. 

‘I do not wish,’ he says, ‘to associate myself with the contempt 
which has been cast upon the “ Old Bailey Theology” of Paley 
and his school’ [for this concession I am grateful]; ‘but I do 
wish to impress upon my readers, with all the earnestness that 
I can, that it is a false method, and that those who rely upon it 
are trusting to a broken reed, which will pierce their hands as 
soon as they really lean upon it. The majority of Christians 
to-day do ot really lean upon it, whatever they may think ; 
they are Christians because they have found Christ, or rather 
because Christ has found them, not because they have given the 
apostles a fair trial on the charge of perjury and acquitted them. 
The Christ whose claims are made “probable” by such argu- 
ments is a dead Christ, who could only preside over a dead 
church’ (p. 104). 

I always suspect that writers who express themselves thus fail 
to realize the impression made upon minds differently constituted 
from their own of a multitude of historical particulars, finely 
graduated perhaps in regard to degrees of proof but with certain 
fixed points as centres, and all convergent in their ultimate effect 
and rendering to each other mutual support. In a picture con- 
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structed by such a method the little facts, the lowly features come 
by their due—‘the violet by the mossy stone half hidden from 
the eye’ no less than the great leading ideas. The Christ who 
is thus imaged, however imperfectly, in the glass of the mind may 
be a Christ in whom the human side is strongly developed, and it 
may be through this human side that the imagination seeks to 
climb up to the Divine, but He is certainly not ‘a dead Christ, 
who could only preside over a dead church.’ He is at least 
a Christ who das lived a real true moving human life, and not 
a Docetic phantasm. 

I have said above, on the strength of allusions in the writings 
of St. Paul as well as on the evidence of the Gospels, that the 
reality of what were at least thought to be miracles is to me quite 
certain. I could not easily conceive anything to be more certain. 
Life is not made up of propositions of Euclid, but it is made up 
of convictions which the mind grasps as firmly. This that I have 
just mentioned is such a conviction; and to me it is luminous. 
It is one of those ‘fixed centres’ of which I have spoken, round 
which other beliefs cluster and crystallize. I too should deprecate 
an ‘Old Bailey’ method ; but the method of which Paley was 
one of the first to set the example, is capable of other applications, 
and is deserving of a better name. 

Apart from this question of principle—for it zs a question of 
principle, and there are more disparaging expressions of the 
same kind scattered about the essay besides the paragraph I have 
noted—the queries that I should have to put to Mr. Inge are 
not of great importance, and do not denote any fundamental 
divergence. 

It is very probably my own obtuseness, and what I desiderate 
is perhaps really supplied in the essay before me; but the 
following sentence interests me so much, and a fuller expansion 
of it would be so valuable to me, that I hope Mr. Inge may 
return to the subject at some future time: 

‘The idealistic philosophy of the last century and a half has, 
we may hope, brought back Christology to its true path by 
showing us how the Divine and human may be united without 
confusion and distinguished without separation’ (p. 71 f). 

This formulates the problem so tersely and so happily that 
although I think I can see how the argument of the essay tends 
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towards its solution, I should be glad to see it worked out rather 
more explicitly and completely. 

Mr. Inge’s first essay is to a large extent a review of the 
history of the Logos doctrine in ancient and modern times. In 
regard to this I have rather had to ask myself whether the sketch 
of the history of the doctrine does not make it appear more 
homogeneous than it really was. Mr. Inge appears to treat 
the sequence, Philo—St. John—the Apologists—the Christian 
Platonists, as though it were more direct and in a straight line 
than I should quite have supposed. The main question of course 
would be, what is the exact place of St. John in this sequence? 
In other words, how far does St. John’s doctrine of the Logos 
approximate to that of Philo and coincide with that of the 
Apologists? The Apologists no doubt took up the doctrine as 
they found it in Greek philosophy ; and with the help, or at the 
suggestion, of the Fourth Gospel they utilized it for Christian 
theology. But in doing this how far did they keep true to, and 
how far did they depart from the model set them in the Gospel ? 
I wish Mr. Inge would make a detailed study of this subject and 
give us his mature thoughts upon it. As at present advised I am 
inclined to think that he somewhat exaggerates the resemblances 
and somewhat minimizes the differences. I should not be prepared 
to go quite so far as Bishop Westcott on St. John i 1 and say 
that, ‘the term /ogos never has the sense of reason in the New 
Testament.’ I think that a rational element is implied in the use 
of Light in the same context. It does not seem to me wrong to 
define the Logos as the uttered Mind or Thought or Character 
of God. But the stress is upon the utterance or projection or 
revelation. It is true that the content of that which is uttered 
comes in; but this is the whole nature of God, there is no 
prominence to the conception of a rationally articulated system, 
a world of ideas, such as was present to the mind of Plato and 
the Apologists. The superiority of the Johannean view lies, if 
I am not mistaken, specially in the fact that St. John escaped the 
temptation of the Apologists to conceive of the Father mainly as 
the Absolute, as the highest and most attenuated of abstractions, 
to be described only by negations}. 


? Zahn’s two monographs on Ignatius (1873) and Marcellus of Ancyra (1867) are 
important for this subject. 
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It is interesting to observe how Ignatius, the writer who is 
nearest to St. John in time, also presents the closest affinity to his 
thought. Iam not prepared to say that Ignatius necessarily used 
the Fourth Gospel, but I think that he must certainly have come 
within the orbit of the teaching of which the Fourth Gospel is the 
permanent expression. 

I have a slight demur to make, somewhat of the same kind, 
to Mr. Inge’s essay on the Sacraments. I have no objection in 
principle to the influence which is ascribed to the Greek mysteries. 
I do not doubt that in the later stages of Christian theology this 
influence was not inconsiderable. But I believe that the readiness 
to assume influences of this kind is with some writers greater than 
it should be, and I am not sure that I can altogether exclude 
Mr. Inge from the number. It seems to me that in such cases it 
is not enough to note analogies, and then at once to infer that 
every analogy represents direct influence. In each case the facts 
should be examined with close attention to dates and channels of 
communication. If these are adverse, it is better to set down 
the apparent coincidences, not to direct influence of the pagan 
institution or practice upon the Christian but rather to like causes 
in both producing like effects. The difference is not great, but it 
does affect the total conception. 


I should be content to take the three essays that I have so far 
been discussing as a sufficient raison d’étre for the whole volume. 
I could not place the remaining essays at all upon the same level 
with them. They all, or nearly all, have the pleasing characteristics 
which I have mentioned (p. 2, above). But they recall to me in 
different degrees the drawbacks to which a volume of tiis kind is 
subject. 

One knows what the genesis of such a volume is apt to be. 
The idea occurs to two or three personal friends or colleagues 
that a volume surveying some particular field and stating the 
position of research in regard to that field is desirable. But then 
they have to look round to make up their number. And whereas 
in their own case perhaps their materials are ready and the time 
for their publication is what they would naturally choose, the 
same cannot be said of the supplemental essays. The writers 
of these have their subject chosen for them, and they are often 
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pressed into publishing before they are really ready, before their 
materials are fully digested or their own opinions matured. 

I am also reminded of certain special tendencies of the ‘ Oxford 
essay. It cannot be said that this particular form of composition 
has quite a high reputation with ‘ those who know.’ I remember 
well how the late Canon T. S. Evans used to describe Dean 
Stanley’s commentary on Corinthians: ‘ And every twenty pages 
or so you come to an elegant Oxford essay—all wrong.’ I am 
far from saying that the essays in Contentio Veritatis are all 
wrong ; on the contrary I think that they decidedly tend to be 
right: at least they decidedly tend to that form of opinion to 
which I should lean myself. But what the critic of Dean Stanley 
meant was that the ease and grace of outward form was often 
not in proportion to the thoroughness and well-considered ground- 
ing of the subject-matter. 

So in these essays, it seems to me, if I may say so, that the 
writers have aimed at conveying a sort of average view (not the 
average view, which would require a wide extent of reading and 
much care to determine, but what might be called a casual 
average or middle view) ; and then they give expression to this 
easily and pleasantly, but without sufficient sense—or at least 
without showing sufficient sense—of what lies on both sides of it 
and of the objections to which it is exposed. 

I rather incline to like best of these remaining essays that on 
the Old Testament by Mr. C. F. Burney. This essay is not only 
very clear and readable, but it gives the impression of being 
based upon accurate study of detail. At the same time, like the 
rest, it has a certain appearance of slightness, and in this respect 
hardly does justice to the amount of real balancing of argument 
that I conceive lies behind it. In particular, when we come to 
a grave doctrinal question like that of the Kenosis, the conclusion 
seems to be reached rather too easily ; one has a feeling that the 
writer has in view only what has been said upon the subject from 
the point of view of criticism. 

I have little doubt that the least satisfactory of all the essays 
is that upon ‘ The Church.’ What can be the value of a survey 
which covers nineteen centuries of Church History in some 
twenty-seven pages of large print? Naturally a survey of this 
kind can consist only of the broadest generalizations ; and more 
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unfortunately still, these are for the most part only the conventional 
generalizations of one side in an age-long controversy. 

For instance, take the following :— 

‘If we may venture to sum up the characteristics of the Church 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we should say that, 
speaking generally, the doctrine of the Church, once a living and 
growing reality, had become abstract and sterile, while its 
discipline was decayed. The Church was corrupt in head and 
members, incapable of interpreting aright its own more profound 
religious ideas; and yet the more corrupt it grew, the more 
obstinately and arrogantly did it refuse any concession to the 
new developments of the religious consciousness and to the 
growing demand for its own reform’ (p. 261). 

This, at a time when the history of the Reformation sorely 
needs to be re-written in the spirit of the true historian, balancing 
the scales of right and wrong, of good and evil, with firm and 
steady hand. I am tempted to place in contrast with the above 
a like summary by a Roman Catholic writer :— 

‘ Especially deplorable for us Westerns is the disruption of the 
sixteenth century. Much as we may be troubled by it, it was not 
without salutary consequences. The question has often been 
asked whether a reform of the Church would ever have been 
brought about without it. This question is not to be answered 
in the negative unconditionally ; otherwise we should have to 
doubt of the living forces at work in the Church and of its 
providential guiding. Just as little can it be denied that the 
Reformation had to be waited for too long, and that it was not 
introduced until the edifice of the Church had been shaken to its 
very foundations and a great secession had already taken place. 
History further shows that the Reformation not only was not 
accomplished until after the secession, but that it was also brought 
about and hastened by it. So the revival of the Church is in- 
timately connected with its disruption’ (Funk, Kirchengeschichte, 
P- 589). 

A paragraph like this will show how summary judgements, 
when they must needs be passed, ought to be expressed ; with 
what anxious care a writer, even when he is committed to a 
definite point of view, should yet guard his words, so as to do 
some kind of justice to his adversaries. There is a great danger 
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of supposing that summary judgements are easy. They are easy 
—at the cost of being unscrupulous', But to judge summarily, 
and at the same time with all the needed restrictions and quali- 
fications is a very difficult thing indeed. It is just this that we 
look to the new school of historical writers to help us to do. 
I am afraid I cannot say that I receive much help in this direction 
from the author of the essay. 

I remark in passing that he speaks of the Reformation as 
having brought with it ‘new conceptions of the theory of the 
Church.’ It would have been instructive if we had been told 
what exactly these new conceptions were ; e.g. if some account 
had been given of the discussions as to the relation of the Visible 
and Invisible Church at the Reformation. But we are told 
nothing about this, and nothing about anything at all distinctive 
in the Anglican position. 


The two essays on which I have not yet touched both relate to 
the New Testament. Mr. Wild’s on ‘The Teaching of Christ’ 
has all the merits of which I have spoken. It is very pleasantly 


written, and in an excellent spirit. The writer himself has caught 
a fresh enthusiasm from reading the Gospels with his new 
guides, and he succeeds in conveying something of this freshness 
of enthusiasm to his readers. What the essay chiefly wants is 
more thoroughness—if I may say so baldly—more work. 

The impression that the essay gives is superficial. It is just an 
average view that does not make it clear that it is an average. 
It frequently uses much-debated data as though only one con- 
struction of them were possible. 

For myself, I entirely agree that the teaching of Jesus culminates 
in His Person. Mr. Wild has, I think, done well in working up 
gradually to this conclusion. But he ought not to do so without 
a hint of the existence of any different opinion. Harnack’s famous 
lectures were published in 1900, and Contentio Veritatis not until 
1902. By this time Harnack’s book was well before the world, and 
had caused considerable stir ; and there were other phenomena of 
the same kind. Really what Mr. Wild has done has been to give 


1 This is of course intended only as a general warning. I would not for 


a moment imply that the writer of the essay would knowingly allow himself 
to be unjust. 
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us a sketch of the effect which writers like Wendt have had upon 
himself personally, and not at all to give us a sketch of the whole 
present position of research on the subject he has chosen. But 
this rather detracts from the weight which the volume should 
carry as representing—or so far as it claims to represent—the 
teaching of theology at Oxford. 

Mr. W. C. Allen, who writes on ‘ Modern Criticism and the New 
Testament,’ has taken a different course. He has evidently put 
some restraint upon the expression of his own personal opinion 
and endeavoured to state as objectively as possible the critical 
position on the various literary problems connected with the 
New Testament. This essay possesses in a high degree the note 
of candour, and in a less degree the note of optimism of which 
I spoke. I should have said that the optimism went a little too 
far if it were not confined to the presumed effects of criticism. 
In the statement and expression of critical opinion I do not think 
that Mr. Allen is at all too optimistic. Indeed he makes rather 
more concessions to the objector than I should be prepared to 
make. 

It is here that the candour of his mind becomes apparent. 
One can see that he is setting himself to write with independence, 
to look at things not through the glasses of tradition, but strictly 
as they are. It seems to me that in the process he has been 
carried some shades further away from tradition than he need 
have been. 

The effect is perhaps rather heightened by a peculiarity of 
style. The short, crisp, clear-cut sentences in which Mr. Allen 
expresses himself sometimes read a little dogmatically, and give 
an impression of curt dismissal where curt dismissal would not be 
in place and where I do not think it is intended. 

It is akin to this mental habit that statements and contrasts 
are sometimes (as I believe, unconsciously) exaggerated. An 
instance will show what I mean. The first paragraph on the 
Synoptic Gospels begins thus :— 

‘ The view current in the Christian Church since the beginning 
of the second century is that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke 
wrote independently the Gospels called by their names. This 
view still has its adherents, but they diminish in numbers daily’ 
(p. 208), 
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Which of the ancients has anywhere said that the first three 
Gospels were written ‘independently’? The preface to St. Luke 
certainly implies that he made use of existing material. And 
did not St. Augustine expressly describe St. Mark as pedisequus 
Matthaei? One sees, of course, what is meant. It is true that 
the ancients commonly speak of the evangelists as though each 
were the author of his own Gospel, and without reference to the 
materials of which he made use, just as we do. But where they 
discuss the relations of one Gospel to another they rather imply 
dependence than the reverse. There is no doubt a difference of 
critical result, but not quite that strongly-marked contrast which 
Mr. Allen’s words would lead us to suppose. 

I cannot help bringing in my personal knowledge of the 
excellent original work that Mr. Allen has done upon a part 
of his subject—excellent in method, in objectivity, and in patience. 
With the thought of this before me I feel that the essay as it 
stands hardly does justice to its author. I should apply to it the 
general remark that I made a little while ago. It is published 
before its time. It is published before the writer has been able to 
bring his own critical researches to a conclusion, and before he has 
had the opportunity of applying methods learnt and practised on 
one part of the field to other parts of it. 

The point at which I regret this most is the section of three 
brief pages relating to the Fourth Gospel. One of these pages, 
which deals with the external evidence, I may put aside as quite 
fairly, though summarily, stated. There has been the same 
effort to write objectively throughout; and if the result is 
unfortunate, it is not from want of will, but because the data 
were imperfectly apprehended. 

If I might make a guess as to the way in which these para- 
graphs came to take the shape they bear, I should say that they 
were probably written under the influence of a group of recent 
German writers, more particularly Jiilicher. At the time when 
they were written, the memorable work of Bishop Westcott was 
forgotten. It is a melancholy fact that in the last decade the 
criticism of the Fourth Gospel has gone backwards and not 
forwards. There is a less healthy feeling abroad, and a tendency 
to overlook points that ten years ago were familiar. They have 
simply dropped out of the current statement of the problem. 
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Hence I should say that Mr. Allen’s statement of the internal 
considerations that bear upon the question of authorship turns 
on one great omission and a on sequitur. 

The omission is the ignoring of the great mass of evidence 
which goes to show (1) that the Gospel was written from the 
standpoint of the inner circle of the Twelve; and (2) that it must 
have been written by a contemporary who had been himself 
intimately mixed up with the events which he describes. It 
would be tempting to launch out into the fuller proof of this; 
but I shall probably have occasion to do so elsewhere before very 
long, and in the meantime I may refer to Bishop Westcott’s 
commentary, pp. v-xxv. 

The on sequitur is in the arguments that are adduced in 
support of the opposite contention, that ‘ the entire representation 
of Christ’s person and teaching is very different from that of the 
Synoptic Gospels, and seems to represent a later stage of 
tradition’ (p. 223). I should demur to the epithets ‘ entire’ and 
‘very different.’ Some difference no doubt there is; but it should 
not be overstated. And when it is stated in strict conformity 
with the facts, I do not believe that it is in the least incompatible 
with Apostolic authorship. On the contrary, I believe that it 
positively favours it; for no one was so likely as an Apostle to 
exercise the freedom which the author has assumed. 

I willingly admit that there are signs of late origin in the 
Gospel ; but there are also signs, if not exactly of early origin, 
yet of an authentic and original relation to the facts. The 
problem is to combine these two sets of phenomena. They are 
combined if an Apostle who had companied with the Lord 
wrote the Gospel towards the end of his life. On no other 
hypothesis are they combined so satisfactorily ; for Wendt’s par- 
tition theory is a blind alley ; and Harnack’s ‘ Presbyter ’ will not 
answer to the conditions. 

Mr. Allen asks: ‘Is there not between John the son of 
Zebedee, the eye-witness of the life of Christ on the one hand, 
and the Christian philosopher and theologian who wrote this 
Gospel on the other hand, a gulf in respect of time and thought 
and relation to historic fact which it is difficult to bridge?’ 
‘Yes,’ I would say ; ‘it is difficult to bridge on such a presenta- 
tion of the case as Jiilicher’s. But the reason is that the gulf is 
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artificially widened, and that the hand-marks of John the son of 
Zebedee are not recognized.’ To pursue the metaphor, I might 
add that the gulf is naturally not to be spanned by a single pier 
and a broken arch: erect a second pier (the authentic data from 
the beginning of the Gospel) and carry across the arch (the life 
of the Apostle), and the bridge is complete. 


‘Constructive Theology,’ as the name implies, is a process 
and not a finished work. ‘Essays in Constructive Theology’ is 
an appropriate title. What we have been discussing are essays 
or attempts, some of which really build—and the building has 
beauty as well as strength—while others do not so much attempt 
to build as register what is being done in the way of building, 
and do this perhaps rather imperfectly. But all the essays are 
inspired by a good hope and a good courage. 


W. SANDAY. 





A STUDY OF THE FIRST LESSON FOR 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


Isaiah ix 1-7. 


1. ... As for the former Ring, he despised the land of 
Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, but the later 2img honours 
it, both towards the Sea and beyond Jordan ?, he honours ‘ Galilee 
of the Nations °.’ 

2. The people that walked in darkness 
See a great light! 
They that sat in a land of the shadow of death, 
Light shines upon them! 
. Thou increasest the ‘ Nation‘, 
To it thou givest great joy, 
They joy before thee® as with joy of harvest, 
As men rejoice when they divide spoil. 
. For the yoke that is their® burden, 
And the staff that smites their® shoulder, 
The rod of their® taskmaster, 
Thou dost shatter as in the day of Midian! 
. For every boot of the earth-shaking host’, 
And every garment rolled in blood, 
Shall be for burning, fuel for fire. 
- For to us is born a child, 
To us is given a son, 
And the government falls upon his shoulder, 


* Revised from a paper read before the Rhondda Valley branch of the C.S.S.5S., 
May 27, 1902. 


? i.e. both westward (towards the Mediterranean) and eastward. 


3 A depreciatory designation, * A reference back to ver. 1. 

§ Deut. xii 18 al. ® Heb, his. 

* A paraphrastic translation of a phrase which cannot be literally translated. 
VOL. IV. Cc 
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And his name is called: 
Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God ; 
Father of Eternity, Prince of Peace. 

7. Great is his government, and peace hath no end upon the 
throne of David and upon his kingdom; he cometh’ to establish 
it and to uphold it in judgement and in righteousness from 
henceforth even for ever. The zeal of JEHOVAH SABAOTH 
shall perform this. 


(1) The state of the Text. There is almost certainly some 
corruption in the text of ch. ix 1 (viii 23, Heb.). In particular 
the words ‘In the former time’ (;wxin ny>) seem to be faulty. 
‘Time’ (ny) is feminine (‘seldom, mostly late, masculine,’ Oxf. 
Heb, Lex. s.v.), whereas the epithets ‘the former’ (;wxan) and 
‘the latter?’ (jinx) are masculine. If therefore we disjoin ny 
from what follows, we are left with a contrast not between Zimes, 
but between fersons, such a contrast indeed as is implied in 
Isa. xliv 6, ‘I am the first (;wx5), and I am the last (jmx)’; cp. 
also Job xix 25, ‘And one-who-comes-after (p7nx) shall rise up 
over my dust.’ Symmachus gives 6 mp@ros ... 6 écxaros. 
(I begin my translation at the point at which the text ceases 
to be doubtful.) 

The ‘ not’ of ver. 3 (ver. 2, Heb.) is a very ancient mistake. 
The LXX and the other Greek versions have it, and though the 
printed editions of the Peshitta (Lee and Urmz) with the Ambrosian 
MS (wééh) and the Buchanan Bible (d2/zh) follow the Hebrew 
Keri, yet the negative survives in Camb. Univ. Add. 1965 
(Cent. xv, Nestorian), while in Brit. Mus. Add. 14,432 (Cent. vi) 
the reading is blurred as though the doubt between /@ and /zh 
had not been resolved. 


(2) The form of the Passage. We commonly call this passage 
a Messianic prophecy, and perhaps we commonly mean by the 
phrase a prediction about the Messiah. Substantially (I believe) 
this description is correct, but in form it is faulty, and especially 
open to the objections of those who refuse to see any close 
connexion between the Old and New Testaments. It is not in 


1 I supply a necessary verb here. 
2 ‘Time’ is not repeated in the Hebrew, as in the English Version. 
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form a prediction; the prophet does not say that certain events 
will come to pass in the future ; indeed there are in the passage 
only two verb forms which correspond with an English future 
(viz. ver. 5 ‘shall be for burning, fuel of fire’; ver. 7 ‘shall per- 
form this’). 

The tenses in the Hebrew are Zerfects, although it is clear that 
they do not refer to the past. We can only conclude that the 
prophet describes certain events and their consequences, which 
are fully present to his own mind, as though he had already had 
experience of them, and was recalling them by memory. It is in 
short a vision that Isaiah shows us. Out of the darkness of the 
present he sees a child, a son, born; to him the government 
comes ; and his destiny is to exercise such a rule as the world did 
not know before. The Prophet tells us step by step what he sees, 
and accordingly we translate the Hebrew Perfects by English 
Presents. 

To regard the passage as the description of a Vision helps us 
to understand a second peculiarity in the form of the prophecy, 
viz. the transition from prose to poetry and back again to prose. 
Vers. 2-6 are arranged according to poetical parallelism (as 
I have tried to show in my translation), and a rhythmic beat 
(a rudimentary form of poetical measure) is to be found here just 
as in other Hebrew poems, Vers. 1 and 7 on the contrary are in 
prose. The prophet begins in prose as one who has a simple 
message to deliver; the exaltation of his vision lifts him to 
poetry ; he returns to prose to press home the assurance that his 
vision is no mere dream, The zeal of yEHOVAH SABAOTH Shall per- 
Sorm this, 


(3) The Context of the Passage. It has been suggested by 
some writers (e.g. by Hackmann apfud Cheyne, Jntroduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 44-46 ; Cheyne, Fewish Religious Life, pp. 98-101; 
Marti, Hand-Commentar) that this prophecy has no real context. 
Isa. ix 2-7 (1-6, Heb.) is said to be an appendix added by an 
unknown writer in the age which followed the Return from the 
Babylonian Captivity (+500 B.c., Marti), the object of this 
writer being, we are told, to relieve the dark picture given in 
ch. viii. The function of Isaiah, it seems, was to threaten; to 
give comfort was a task reserved for exilic and post-exilic pro- 

C2 
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phets'. (Even Duhm, ¥esaia, 2 Auflage, while allowing Isaianic 
authorship assigns the passage to the reign of Hezekiah. Cf. 
Nowack, 7heologische Abhandlungen, Festschrift fiir H. J. Holtz- 
mann, p. 49.) 

Now it seems to me that there is very little support for such 
views as these, but in the present instance I believe we can give 
not only this negative rejoinder, but also a positive one. We 
may indeed say that there is little reason for holding Isa. ix 1-7 
to be a late appendix to ch, viii, but we may also say that we 
have solid grounds for treating this passage as Isaiah’s own 
continuation of his prophecy against Ahaz. We must ot 
separate it from its present context, for it can be best under- 
stood in connexion with the verses which precede and those that 
follow. 


(4) This may be readily seen when we come to the considera- 
tion of what I should like to call the immediate occasion of the 
prophecy. The passage which precedes (chs. vii, viii) and the 
passage which follows (ch. ix 8-21) both deal with the Syro- 
Ephraimite war. Accordingly I shall endeavour to interpret 


our prophecy on the assumption that it has for its historical 
background the reign of Ahaz in general and this miserable 
civil war of Israel and Judah in particular. 

Now it is necessary for us to know something about this war, 
if we are to understand Isaiah in his true greatness as a Man of 
God who from first to last brought religion to bear on statesman- 
ship. With a later event of Isaiah’s lifetime—the invasion of 
Sennacherib—we are sufficiently familiar. We are familiar with 
the thought of the Assyrians as the enemies and oppressors of 
Judah in the reign of Hezekiah, but in order to form a complete 
view of the meaning of the career of Isaiah, we must accustom 
ourselves to a very different condition of things, i.e. to the 
Assyrians as the friends and patrons of Judah. When we see 
the prophet under the most perplexingly different circumstances 
giving the very same advice we realize that we are not contem- 
plating a mere human reed shaken by all political winds, but 
a Man of God speaking from God and for God. Pekah of 


1 According to Marti Isaiah did mof even promise deliverance for Jerusalem in 
7Ol B.C. 
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Samaria comes down from the north upon Jerusalem terrifying 
the supporters of the House of David and flattering the hopes of 
the disloyal, and Isaiah with unshaken courage says to Ahaz, 
‘Take heed and be quiet.’ The rab-shakeh comes up years 
afterwards with a great host from the south-west, and the 
prophet with just a slight variation of his former words tells 
his people, ‘In quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.’ 

Had Isaiah’s advice been taken on the first of these two occa- 
sions, there would be little to chronicle about the Syro-Ephraimite 
war. It would have proved only a passing storm. But Ahaz 
went his own way, and the whole story must be told. 

Assyria, a great inland empire like Russia, sought expansion 
like Russia towards the Mediterranean Sea. One of the conquests 
of which she was most proud was the conquest of the port of 
Arpad in the Levant ; ‘Where is the king of Arpad?’ triumphantly 
asks Sennacherib once and again of Hezekiah. Arpad was cap- 
tured in 740 B.C. by Tiglath-pileser, after a three years’ siege, and 
became an Assyrian possession’. This event was a terrible blow 
to Northern Syria; it meant that Assyrian fetters would be 
rivetted on the cities which hitherto had escaped with a nominal 
submission and a moderate tribute. Native kings would be 
removed and Assyrian governors would be put in their place. 
Accordingly Rezin king of Damascus took steps to form a 
coalition against the Assyrian. Pekah king of Israel joined 
him. Probably resistance was hopeless from the beginning, but 
for any hope of success it was necessary that every state of Syria 
which could put a few thousand men in the field should be 
represented. Certainly Judah could not be spared. An invita- 
tion (it is commonly believed) was sent to Ahaz and rejected by 
him. There was nothing to be done but to depose the Jewish 
king and to compel Judah by force to join the coalition. This 
task no doubt seemed comparatively easy, since a party—perhaps 
a strong party—in Jerusalem itself was favourably inclined towards 
the two kings (Isa. viii 6). 

Accordingly an allied army of Syrians and Israelites appeared 
before Jerusalem and blockaded it. There is nothing to show 
that an assault was attempted ; on the contrary it is probable that 
the besiegers hoped that the city would be betrayed to them by 

1 Schrader, Keilinschriften und das A. T. (3° Aufl.), S. 53. 
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their partisans within the walls. The alarm of Ahaz and his 
supporters was extreme. 

Two obvious courses now lay open to the Jewish king. He 
might yield to the pressure of Syria and Israel, and trust that, if 
he joined the coalition even at the eleventh hour, the allies would 
not insist on deposing him. He might on the contrary defy them 
to the uttermost by allying himself to the foe whom they both 
feared. To take either of these courses was indeed to lean on 
the arm of flesh, and to drag little Judah from her retirement 
among her mountains into the whirlpool of the great politics of 
Western Asia. There remained, however, to the eye of faith and 
patience a third course; Ahaz might listen to Isaiah; he might 
‘take heed and be quiet,’ confine himself to a passive defence of 
Jerusalem, and wait in faith for God to work. 

But the Jewish king was too weak a man to carry out a policy 
of ‘ masterly inactivity,’ and too irreligious a man to put faith in 
an unseen Power into practice in his hour of trial. He might at 
least save his crown, even if Judah lost her independence, by 
submission to the Assyrian king, and accordingly he took the 
temple treasures which were kept for times of emergency, added 
to them the treasures preserved in the royal palace, and sent the 
sum as tribute to the Assyrian king. With this tribute he sent 
a message of complete submission: ‘I am thy servant and thy 
son: come up, and save me out of the hand of the king of Syria, 
and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise up against 
me’ (2 Kings xvi 7). 

Now it must have been obvious to Ahaz that there was only 
one way in which the king of Assyria would respond to such an 
appeal, if he responded at all. Tiglath-pileser would not march 
straight to Jerusalem, while there was territory belonging to 
Damascus and to Northern Israel immediately in his path to 
overrun and to plunder. Ahaz was in fact asking—nay, even 
bribing—the Assyrian king to invade the north and east of Israel. 
In any case this was the form in which the Assyrian answered 
the invitation. ‘In the days of Pekah king of Israel,’ writes the 
author of the book of Kings, ‘came Tiglath-pileser king of 
Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maacah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all the land of 
Naphtali; and he carried them captive to Assyria.’ It is true 
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indeed that the population of the districts named was of somewhat 
mixed descent (Judges i 30-33), and to this fact the general title 
‘ Galilee of the Nations’ is doubtless due. But that a population 
in the main Israelite should be carried into captivity and scattered 
at the instigation of a king of Judah must have been hateful to 
the best spirits of the southern kingdom, and especially to the 
best of the best, Isaiah himself. ‘The brotherhood between 
Judah and Ephraim’ (Zech. xi 14; cf. Hos. i 11) was a very 
old watchword ; it was one of Isaiah’s own; in another passage 
the prophet looks forward to the Messianic Age (for one reason) 
because ‘Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall not vex 
Ephraim’ (xi 131). This sympathy was not merely a sympathy 
of kinship; it was also a religious bond. In a psalm which 
belongs, I believe, to the later days of the Jewish monarchy we 
have this feeling strongly brought out. ‘The north and the 
south thou hast created them: Tabor and Hermon rejoice in 
thy name’ (Ixxxix 12). Here ‘the north and the south’ is 
a phrase describing the land of Israel in its full extent; while 
Tabor is mentioned as the characteristic mountain of the land of 
Zebulun, and Hermon as the range which towers over the land 
of Naphtali. The Psalmist standing on Mount Zion in the south 
pictures the mountains of the north joining in the chorus of praise 
which rises to the God of Israel. 

But in the visions and aspirations of prophet and psalmist Ahaz 
had no share at all. He desired only to save his tottering throne, 
It was the sight (I believe) of this degeneracy in the House of 
David which was the external starting-point of Isaiah’s vision 
of a new king and of a new era. 


(5) The substance of the Prophecy. Usaiah begins where Ahaz 
leaves off. Ahaz has nothing to do with the vision of future 
glories. The prophet’s eye of compassion and sympathy is fixed 
on the devastated lands of northern Israel. The true author of 
this devastation is dismissed in one short sentence, and passes out 
of sight: ‘The former 4ing despised the land of Zebulun and 
the land of Naphtali.’ The word ‘ despised’ is full of significance ; 
it suggests an offence against the sacred bonds of kinship (2 Sam. 


* I am unable to accept Duhm's view (i Joco) that these words are a late gloss 
inserted into a second-century prophecy. 
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xix 44 [43]; Ezek. xxii 7); Ahaz is condemned as having com- 
mitted the capital sin of unbrotherliness, and is excluded from 
the coming glories. 

In his place another (‘the later ing’) is introduced. Of him 
the prophet says that he ‘ honours’ the land which his predecessor 
has despised and disowned. He owns his kinship with its people 
throughout the whole land from west to east ; it may be ‘ Galilee 
of the Nations’ or ‘Galilee of the Heathen’ in name, but to him 
it is part of the land of Israel, part of the old kingdom of David, 
the prosperity of which must be dear to the successor of David. 
The word ‘honours’ in this connexion is significant (cf. Exod. 
XxX 12) in the opposite sense to the word ‘ despised’ in the previous 
clause. To ‘honour’ means to fulfil those duties arising from 
kinship which Ahaz had despised. 

Thus understood we may see a certain fulfilment of the words 
in Isaiah’s own day. The prophecy bore fruit in the prophet’s 
lifetime. Hezekiah the son of Ahaz, sometime after the kingdom 
of Israel had fallen, celebrated a solemn passover in Jerusalem. 
It was used as an occasion for asserting the unity of the whole 
Israelite people in a striking manner. Hezekiah ‘honoured’ the 
ties of kinship even in those who were far removed from the 
narrow limits of his kingdom. All Israel was summoned in an 
open letter to attend this passover. ‘So the posts passed,’ says 
the chronicler, ‘from city to city through the country of Ephraim 
and Manasseh even unto Zebulun: but they laughed them to 
scorn and mocked them!. Nevertheless divers of Asher and 
Manasseh and Zebulun humbled themselves, and came to 
Jerusalem’ (2 Chron. xxx 10, 11). “This action of Hezekiah 
was really large-minded, for thcre was more than a trace of 
heathenism in these northern Israelites. ‘For a multitude,’ 
writes the chronicler again, ‘had not cleansed themselves, yet 
did they eat the passover otherwise than it is written. For 
Hezekiah had prayed for them, saying, The good LorD pardon 
every one that setteth his heart to seek God, ... though he be 
not cleansed according to the purification of the sanctuary’ 
(2 Chron. xxx 18, 19). 

We can be sure from such an incident as this that Hezekiah’s 
views and aspirations were wholly different from his father’s. 


* No wonder, seeing what Ahaz had done! 
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Ahaz might see with satisfaction the ravages committed by the 
Assyrians on Israel, but the younger king’s heart would be given 
to the ideal which Isaiah paints in vers. 2-5. It is a true altruist’s 
picture. The prophet looking forth from Jerusalem sends his full 
sympathy to his kinsmen in the north involved as they are in the 
ruin of war. He sees with exultation the light of joy rising upon 
their night of sorrow, he sees the sadly diminished people multi- 
plied once more, he sees the heavy yoke of the Assyrian broken, 
he sees the very traces of war obliterated in great cleansing fires. 
Isaiah’s vision in short is of the restoration of that which Ahaz 
had destroyed, and of the deliverance of those whom a narrow 
spirit in Judah had despised as a ‘Nation,’ z.¢. as Gentiles, 
Heathen, Foreigners. 

When was this deliverance to come? Not at once. It was 
to be the work of One whose birth is part of the great vision ; 
the deliverance is to be (no doubt) the work of his full manhood, 
when the government comes upon his shoulder. But even while 
Isaiah speaks of a king who is born and grows up to receive his 
kingdom, the prophet’s vision extends beyond time and earth. 
The king who is to undo the work of Ahaz and to heal not only 
the material but also the spiritual wounds which he had inflicted 
on the chosen people of God, could not be merely the heir and 
successor of the apostate king. When it comes to naming him 
only superhuman epithets suffice; He is the Wonderful Counsellor 
(‘doing things past finding out’), the Mighty God (‘strong in 
divine power to conquer evil’), the Father of Eternity (‘a guar- 
dian who never fails’), the Prince of Peace (‘one who can com- 
mand the very waves of war to be still’)". The king thus 


1 Justice cannot be done to the language of ver. 6, unless the allusion to a super- 
human personality be acknowledged. To state the fact briefly, the four names of 
the king when considered, as they should be, together, point decisively to a sphere 
of mystical Hebrew thought which is well represented in the Old Testament, 
though absent from, or only latent in, post-Biblical orthodox Jewish writers, I mean 
the sphere in which the Divine and the human meet. Thus the root from which 
pélé (* wonderful’) comes (though not restricted to the description of Divine action) 
is characteristically used of the working of God, or of the ‘Angel of the Lorp’; 
Judges xiii 18, 19 (‘ wonderful . . . wondrously’); Ps. cxviii 23 (‘ marvellous’) ; 
cxxxix 14 (‘wonderfully made’), Again, gibbdr (‘mighty’) is most commonly 
applied to men, but it appears in a striking context as one of the epithets of God; 
Deut, x 17 al (‘the great, the mighty, the terrible God’); and in Psalm xlv the 
mysterious ruler who is addressed with the words, ‘O mighty one’ (gidbir) in 
ver. 3 [4], is addressed in ver. 6 [7] as ‘God’ (éldhim). The exact phrase é/ gibbér 
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described cannot, I believe, be (as the great Jewish commentator 
Abraham ben Ezra maintains) the Hezekiah whom we know 
from Bible history. Other great Jewish authorities, though 
differing among themselves, agree that the first three epithets 
cannot be given to a merely human king. In particular they 
hesitate to allow the title ‘Mighty God’ to a ‘Son’ dorn and 
given. The best alternative put forward by them is to take 
the four epithets as a sentence, translating thus, ‘And his name 
is called, The Mighty God, the Father of Eternity, the Prince 
of Peace, counsels wondrously'. We know that the English 
Puritans, who were filled »'th the spirit of the Old Testament, 
did take names which consisted of words strung together to 
form a sentence, such names, I mean, as Fight-against-sin, Hew- 
Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lorv. But the nearest parallels in the 
Old Testament (including the ‘JEHOVAH is our righteousness’ 
of Jer. xxiii 6) belong to a later period than this prophecy ; 
they consist chiefly of names found in Chronicles which seem 
to have come into use not before the close of the Babylonian 
captivity, and even among these we find nothing so elaborately 
framed as the one suggested by Jewish commentators here (Isa. 
ix 6). We get for example nothing more than Fushab-hesed 
(‘Mercy is restored’) or Hodaviah (‘Thank ye JEHOVAH’). On 
the whole I think we have no choice but to acknowledge that four 
separate names or epithets are applied to the ‘child’ or ‘son’ 
mentioned at the beginning of the verse. And, if I dare not go 
so far as to say that Isaiah shows by the use of these four names 


(* Mighty God”) appears again in ch. x 21, where it corresponds with the ‘ JEHovan, 
the Holy One of Israel’ of the preceding verse. ‘Father of Eternity’ (1 ‘2») finds 
its closest parallel in the epithet ‘One that inhabiteth Eternity’ (ch. lvii 15 1 j>~), 
which is applied to JeHovan, but on the other hand the cognate expression ‘ for ever’ 
(15) is used sometimes to express a continuance other than Divine ; cf. Ps. xxii 27 ; 
xxxvii 29. Finally, ‘ Prince of Peace,’ though in itself a title suitable for a human 
ruler, has yet, when applied to a king of Israel, a touch of unexpectedness sufficient 
to confirm the impression of the superhuman nature of the expected king, which is 
gathered from the other epithets when they are studied in conjunction. Eastern 
kings are not ‘princes of peace’ (i.e. ‘givers of peace’); ‘peace’ is a supernatural 
gift, Ps. xxix 11; compare too the Pauline title (also found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews) ‘the God of peace’ (Rom. xv 33 a/). Solomon himself was no more 
than a ‘man of rest’ (1 Chron, xxii 8), a ruler untouched by such mighty con- 
vulsions as those through which his father first rose to power, and afterwards more 
than once almost fell from it altogether. 
1 Luzzatto apud Delitzsch, Jesaia (3*° Aufl.), in loco, 
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that hé saw in vision the Incarnation, I do venture to say that the 
names prove that the prophet realized to himself a Person upon 
whom the Spirit of God rested to a degree and in a manner 
unknown before. This later king is in his person and in his 
achievements a fresh revelation of the God of Israel. 

One point more. The ‘Son’ is given, the prophet says, to us, 
to us Jews, not directly to the suffering ‘ nation’ to which he was 
destined to bring deliverance. The spiritual parallel between 
the prophet’s vision and the Gospel history is very striking in 
this respect. The son is given to the house of David and to the 
Jews, but his work of salvation is manifested in half-Gentile 
Galilee. Isaiah’s vision no less than the life of the Lord illustrates 
the truth—the Salvation is of the Jews, é« rév “Iovdalwv. 


(6) Conclusion. At the outset I said that I preferred to call 
this passage a vision and not a prediction. A prediction, if a pre- 
diction be taken to be a foretelling of future certain events, is most 
likely to be a barren, fruitless thing, until the events predicted 
have come to pass, and even then its chief result may be merely 
to establish the credit of the person by whom or through whom 


the prediction is given. But a vision deals not so much with 
mere events as with great principles active in the present and full 
of promise for the future. A vision appeals to the men of the 
present to work towards the future. Understood as a vision this 
passage of Isaiah had its meaning both for its own day and for 
the apostolic age; it bears a message éws tijs ovvredelas Tod 
aiavos. 
W. EMERY BARNES. 


[NoTE.—I make no apology for the use made of 2 Chron. xxx 
on page 24. In the introduction to Chronicles in the Cambridge 
Bible I have given reasons for dissenting from the exaggerated 
depreciation of the book as a history which is popular at present. 
Moreover the particular narrative referred to seems to me to bear 
the impress of truth—W. E. B.] 
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THE HISTORY OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
TERM ‘SUBSTANCE’: PART IIL. 


IN previous articles we have considered the history of this 
word ‘Substance’ in its theological relations, during the time 
in which pagan philosophy and Christian doctrine were being 
brought into comparison and contrast. We have observed the 
way in which associations hidden in the philosophical vocabulary 
came to be modified, when the Church from the necessity of 
the case adopted this vocabulary for the accurate expression 
of its doctrine. We now pass to the consideration of a very 
different situation. It will be necessary only to note briefly some 
of the characteristic differences. The previous discussions were 
concerned with the nature of God as revealed by the Incarnation. 
Years of controversy had brought this question to something like 
a determined conclusion. In the subsequent period, therefore, 
the doctrine of God is taken rather as a datum—a starting-point 
for exposition, than a matter in debate. Further, in the previous 
period Greek philosophy, though long past its prime, was still 
in some sense a living force. We are now concerned with a time 
when it had ceased even in the country of its birth to be a 
profitable pursuit, and when the larger problems and the old 
way of treating them had passed out of the memory of men. 
For the discussions to which we must now turn arise and are 
carried on in the West, by people who deal with Greek philosophy 
in fragments translated into Latin, or filtered through the writing 
of Augustine or Jerome, or Isidore of Seville. It is true that 
the latest phase of Neo-platonism finds an enthusiastic support 
in the work of Scotus Erigena. He translated the writings of 
the pseudo-Dionysius into Latin, and his own point of view is 
closely akin to that of this unknown Platonist. But Harnack 
hardly goes too far when he says of him (Dogmengesch. iii p. 
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224 n.), ‘Without influence in his own day, and even treated 
with suspicion, he did not even in later times become a teacher 
of the West, though western mystics have learnt much from 
him.’ Had this been different, had Scotus attained the position 
his power and insight deserved, the history of mediaeval syste- 
matic philosophy would certainly have been widely different, 
Erigena made a serious attempt at a philosophic system on 
the grandest scale. Reason is for him a real instrument for 
the attainment of truth, and he is prepared to deal somewhat 
freely with doctrine, to claim, at least, that it must submit to 
philosophic interpretation, and find its place in a philosophic 
system. Such a method was entirely alien to the spirit of 
the age, to which philosophy was rather a process by which 
truth, otherwise attained, was articulated, than an instrument of 
attaining it. 

It will not fall within our scope to enter at length into the 
conditions and minuter history of scholastic thought: it will 
only be necessary to make plain the origin of the scholastic dis- 
cussions sufficiently to account for the form of the Eucharistic 
controversy which will be our main subject. We notice first 
that the gradual collapse of the Greek philosophic impulse had 
led to the closing of an ancient controversy. In the old days 
there had been a rivalry between the schools of Plato and 
Aristotle: it had by no means been admitted that these two 
philosophers and their followers had been really very close 
together in their doctrine. But the later forms of Platonism had 
been very largely influenced by Aristotelian doctrine, and at the 
end of the career of the School of Plato we find a Platonist 
like Simplicius commenting on Aristotle and maintaining his 
essential agreement with Platonic doctrine. Perhaps of all the 
works attributed to Aristotle we should least expect this asser- 
tion to be maintained in regard to the Categories: the ten Cate- 
gories seem to imply a direct criticism of the Platonic ideal 
theory. Yet in his Commentary on this work Simplicius warns 
us not to assert disagreement between the philosophers, zpds ripv 
Aéwv dxoBAdmovra pdvov tév pds TlAdrwva A€eyouevwv, GAN’ eis Tov 
voiv adopGvra thy év trois mrelorois ovphwviay abrav lyvevew'. 
A somewhat similar view is expressed by Boethius, who, though 

Simpl. Jn Cat. 2. 
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mainly Platonist in his sympathies’, yet hopes to demonstrate 
the considerable agreement between the two thinkers ®. 

Such discussion as there was on metaphysical questions at the 
beginning of the mediaeval period arose in connexion with the 
interpretation of Aristotle’s logical doctrine. It seems clear that 
the western world was entirely without translations of the larger 
works of Aristotle till the twelfth century, and the treatises by 
which he was known were mainly the Cazegories, and the De 
Interpretatione, together with Porphyry’s /sagoge*. Besides these 
there was a treatise attributed to S. Augustine on the Ten Cate- 
gories which was commonly read: there were the Commentaries 
of Boethius on the Jsagoge, the Categories, and (in two forms) 
on the De Juterpretatione, and the works of Cicero and Seneca. 
The thinkers of the early Middle Age were thus without the 
most elaborate and distinctive works of Greek philosophy and 
evolved their system, in large measure, for themselves. 


The starting-point of their enquiry seems to have been a phrase 
in the /utroduction of Porphyry, in which the author raises the 
question of the nature of universals, and dismisses it as being 


beyond his scope *. On this treatise of Porphyry’s, Boethius the 
Consular wrote two commentaries. One of these is in the form 
of a dialogue and is based on the current translation of the Jsagoge 
made by Victorinus: the other is a continuous discussion of the 
whole work based on a translation made by Boethius himself>. 
In both treatises Boethius approaches the question which Por- 


* Comm, in Porph, Is. lib. i ad fin. 

? Comm, in De Interp. Maior, lib. ii: ‘His peractis non equidem contempserim 
Aristotelis Platonisque sententias in unam quodammodo revocare concordiam, et 
in his eos non, ut plerique, dissentire in omnibus, sed in plerisque quae sunt in 
Philosophia maxime consentire demonstrem.’ 

3 Cousin, Ouvrages Inedits d Abélard, p. \ii, says flatly (on the strength of a 
passage in Abel. Anal. Pri. p. 228, ed. Cousin) that Boethius had not translated 
any of the other books included in the Organon. A translation of the Analytics, 
Prior and Posterior, of the Topics and of the Sophistici Elenchi is included in his 
works (ed. Bas. 1570) and apparently accepted by Zeller, Gesch. d. griech. Phil. Bd. 
iii 2 p. 858 n. The Analytics were certainly known in Latin by the time of John 
of Salisbury. 

* Is, ch. i abrixa wept raw yevav re wal elddv 7d pew cire ipéornneyr ire Kal ev povas 
Yrrais émvoias keira, cite wai ipecrnedra chpara torlv f dowpara, Kai wérEpov xwproTa 
} &v rois alcOnrois kai wept raita ipectara, waparjcopa A€yew, Babvrarys obansTis 
Toavrns mpaypareias, Kal dAAns peCévos Seopévns éferacews, 

* The two works are so distinguished in the Basle edition, 1570, 
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phyry leaves aside: but he arrives at different results. In the 
first treatise he adopts a conclusion that would be called, in 
Scholastic language, a realism of the most uncompromising kind: 
in the other, his solution is more like the view of the nominalists, 
In the first treatise’ the author explains the question raised by 
Porphyry with some care and then proceeds to deal with it. 
He makes the question turn on the five predicables, the subject 
of the /sagoge. These must be real existences, he contends: else 
the things to which they apply would not exist: ‘Si rerum 
veritatem atque integritatem perpendas, non est dubium quin 
vere sint. Nam cum res omnes quae verae sunt, sine his quinque 
esse non possint, has ipsas quinque res vere intellectas esse non 
dubites,’ The same argument applies to the Categories: ‘Cur 
enim Aristoteles de primis decem sermonibus genera rerum 
significantibus disputaret ? vel eorum differentias propriaque col- 
ligeret, et principaliter de accidentibus dissereret, nisi haec in 
rebus intimata et quodammodo adunata vidisset?’ The question 
of their existence being thus settled Boethius turns to the second 
point raised by Porphyry, whether they are corporeal or incor- 
poreal ; he decides that they are incorporeal. And in answer to 
the third of Porphyry’s questions, in what relation they stand 
to corporeal existence, concludes that they are sometimes united 
to it and sometimes not *. 

In the second treatise Boethius argues in different style. He 
contends that a common notion which includes opposites must 
be equally present in all its constituent species and cannot there- 
fore be really existent: ‘Si neque unum est, quoniam commune 
est, neque multiplex, quoniam eius quoque multitudinis genus 
aliud inquirendum est, videbitur genus omnino non esse*.’ He 
then shows with great clearness, and by aid of arguments drawn, 
without acknowledgement, from Aristotle, how the mind by 
reflexion and abstraction attains these universal ideas: and he 
points out that, though produced by this action on the part of 
the mind, they are not false ideas, but means by which the mind 
‘can attain real truth. The passage concludes with the following 
curious statement: ‘ Plato genera et species caeteraque sensibilia 
non modo intelligi universalia, verum etiam esse, atque praeter 


? Opp. Boeth, ed. Bas. 1570, pp. 8 seqq. 2 Op. cit. pp. 9, 10. 
9 
§ Opp. Boeth. p. 55. 
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corpora subsistere putat: Aristoteles vero intelligi quidem in- 
corporalia atque universalia, sed subsistere in sensibilibus putat, 
quorum diiudicare sententias aptum esse non duxi, altioris enim 
est philosophiae. Idcirco vero studiosius Aristotelis sententiam 
executi sumus, non quod eam maxime probaremus, sed quod 
hic liber ad predicamenta conscriptus est, quorum Aristoteles 
auctor est'.’ Boethius speaks apparently rather as an exegete 
than as a philosopher. The effect of his words, however, in 
this second mood, has been most influential upon those who 
followed him. 

The discussion of this question, uncertain as its result is, still 
is a revival of a serious problem—that which divided the Platonic 
and Aristotelian schools: and the account which Boethius gives 
of the different attitudes of Plato and Aristotle is roughly true. 
But it was a new thing to raise the question over the Predicables. 
Porphyry seems to have definitely intended to exclude all meta- 
physics from his purview and to use the words genus, species, &c. 
in a purely logical or even grammatical sense. Moreover, as 
Cousin pointed out?, there is a confusion involved in raising the 
question here at all: ‘ Boéce ... a converti la grande et légitime 
question de la réalité des genres et des espéces en la question 
insensée, et qui n’en fut jamais une, de la réalité du genre, de 
l’espéce, de la différence, du propre, et de l’accident.’ It is pos- 
sible, no doubt, to exaggerate the influence of this confusion, but 
it certainly is a confusion and has its effects. The Predicables 
cease to be a list of Heads of possible affirmations and denials, 
they acquire a kind of independent value as a scientific principle 
of reality: the so-called Tree of Porphyry and other formal 
logical processes take on the appearance of scientific methods. 
This is true of the Predicables even with the less severely realistic 
solution of Porphyry’s question which Boethius adopts in his 
second work on the /utroduction. 

There is, as we now see, a somewhat imperfect clearness in 
Boethius’s treatment of the Predicables: the same quality affects 
his discussion of the Categories. He announces with consider- 
able decision that the division into the Categories refers only 
to words*: but, as may be readily understood, he finds a difficulty 


2 Op. cit. p. 56. 2 Ouvrages Inédits d Abélard, Introd. p. |xviii. 
* Opp. p. 127 : ‘ Non de rebus, sed de vocibus tractaturus est, ut diceret: Dicuntur’ 
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in maintaining this position firmly. We have two divisions ser- 
monum omnium given and discussed. One, which Boethius calls 
‘parvissima, is into four heads: substantia, accidens, universalis, 
particularis’: and he adds ‘Omnis enim res aut substantia est, 
aut accidens, aut universalis, aut particularis.’ These four terms 
are capable of combination, indeed the two substantival terms 
cannot be expressed except as either universal or particular. 
Thus man is substantia universalis, Socrates is substantia par- 
ticularis, scientia is accidens universalis, Grammatica is accidens 
particularis. In like manner in reference to the Categories 
Boethius tells us ‘Omnis res aut substantia est, &c.; and then 
he adds ‘ quo circa tot erunt etiam sermones qui ista significent.’ 
What we have, in other words, is not merely a grammatical or 
logical treatise in which the distinctions of terms could be laid 
down, but a discussion of terms on the hypothesis that they 
closely correspond to the differences in things. Some of the dis- 
tinctions drawn are more completely verbal than others. The 
general terms colour and white are accidents and not secundae 
substantiae, because they are not generic or specific names of 
concrete individuals. This looks more like a distinction between 
various kinds of general names. But the distinction between sub- 
stance and accident has a more metaphysical air: ‘substantia 
locus quidem est ubi accidentis valeat natura consistere.’ This 
is a metaphor, no doubt: but it implies an assertion of the validity 
in nature of the distinction of substance and accident 4. 

The general drift of the philosophy of Boethius is peripatetic 
in character in spite of the shorter treatise on the /utroduction. 
But he does not seem to us to go very far into the questions 
before him, or to be fully aware of the very great problems which 
underlie his discussions. He is not, as we have seen, severely 
consistent: nor would it be hard to find other evidences of incon- 
sistency. One very conspicuous case occurs in the theological 
treatise De Trinitate, if that is really his*. In this work the 


(referring to the words of the text ‘ Eorum quae secundum nullam complexionem 
dicuntur’) : ‘res enim proprie non dicuntur, sed voces.’ 

1 Opp. p. 120. 

* The authenticity of the Theological Treatises is doubtful. Hauréau, in his 
Histoire de la Philosophie Scolastique (vol. i pp. 451-2), repudiates them with scorn: 
he offers no reasons, however, and describes the books inaccurately. Nitzsch, 
author of a monograph on the system of Boethius, and of the article on him in 

VOL, IV. v 
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author, who, if not Boethius, had the name and weight of Boethius 
throughout the larger part of the Middle Age, attempts to explain 
and to vindicate the doctrine of the Three in One. He makes 
some interesting remarks as to the importance of approaching 
questions in the method appropriate to the science to which they 
belong ; he discusses the general meaning of number and suggests 
ways in which triplicity may be consistent with unity: and then 
proceeds to consider by means of the ten Categories what affirma- 
tions are possible about God and in what sense. We are back at 
once in the atmosphere of neo-platonism. ‘Ad aliquid (apds rx) 
omnino non potest praedicari. Nam substantia in illo non est vere 
substantia, sed ultra substantias. .. . Cum dicimus Deus sub- 
stantiam quidem significare videmur: sed eam quae sit ultra 
substantias. Cum vero iustus, qualitatem quidem, sed non 
accidentem, sed eam quae sit substantia, et ultra substantiam. 
Neque enim aliud est Deus quod est, et aliud quod iustus est: 
sed idem est esse Deo quod et iustum *.’ 

When we remember that the thinkers of the Middle Age 
started with an extremely limited library and that the Commen- 
taries of Boethius and the theological treatises ascribed to him 
had a place in it, it will not seem excessive to have spent some 
time over this author. The main result noticeable is that we 
have in Boethius words which would necessarily arouse the 
question between the Nominalists and the Realists, but also 
suggestions which would lead to both conclusions. It was this 
controversy which occupied the minds of philosophers most 
completely during this period, and governed their attitude 
towards other disputes: and the germ of it all is to be found 
in Boethius. But besides this, it is important to notice that the 
questions involved in this controversy are raised and discussed 
in the region of Logic. This also was largely due to Boethius. 
It was in many ways unfortunate. The old controversy between 
the schools of Plato and Aristotle was a question between two 
different ways of looking at the world. And though this emerged 
in the later controversy, the discussion was always hampered 


Herzog’s Real-Encyclopddie, also rejects them. He admits the ancient tradition 
which ascribes them to him, but thinks their genuineness extremely improbable in 
view of the number of persons of the name Severinus. Harnack, however (Dogmen- 
geschichie, iii p, 30 n.), thinks that Usener has proved their genuineness, According 
to Nitzsch, one is already cited as Boethius by Alcuin. 1 Opp. p. 1124. 
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in its movement by the forms in which it was conducted; and 
the absence of any general criticism of principles made it easy 
to assume that logical forms were also principles of knowledge, 
and to take commentaries upon authoritative documents as the 
natural form of philosophical speculation. 

There are various problems in Theology which the controversy 
as to the nature of Universals was bound to affect. The most 
important relate to the nature of God, and the theory of the 
Eucharist. We must recall the fact that philosophy stands to 
doctrine exactly in the opposite relation to that which it held 
in patristic times. When the Church first began to deal with 
the question of its own creed, philosophical theories were in 
possession of educated thought: and the problem was to express 
accurately with the aid of the precise language of philosophy the 
doctrinal inheritance of the Church. By the time of the School- 
men doctrinal discussions were largely settled: the main lines of 
the Creed were firmly defined, in such a sense that divergence 
from them was an offence; and the problem for thinkers was to 
make the surviving fragments of philosophical language express 
and, in a measure, criticize the dogma defined. Thus we have 
now to consider the effect of the contact of a clearly formulated 
Trinitarian doctrine with the new discussion as to Universals. 

The first person of whom we must speak is Roscellin. Unfor- 
tunately his actual works are no longer extant, but we have 
evidence of his views in Anselm and Abelard?. From this it 
will appear that he was a Nominalist of an extreme kind. He 
seems to have held that general names were merely flatus vocis, 
and corresponded to no reality”: and Abelard affirms that he made 
the same assertion in regard to the parts of a body*. It was the 
effect of this view on the Trinitarian doctrine that led to Anselm’s 
attack upon Roscellin. In the work above mentioned Anselm 
does not discuss the question of Universals; he notes some of the 
consequences of the theory in the region of philosophy, but is 
chiefly concerned to trace its heretical results. Philosophically, it 

* Anselm, Liber de Fide Trinitatis, chs, i-iii. Abelard Dialectica, P. v. p. 471, 
ed. Cousin. 

* Ans. op. cit, ch, ii. 


* Abel, loc. cit. ‘ Fuit autem, memini, magistri nostri Roscellini tam insana sen- 


tentia ut nullam rem partibus constare vellet, sed sicut solis vocibus species ita et 
partes adscribebat,’ 


D2 
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is Materialism: theologically, it is either Sabellianism or Tritheism, 
according as those who hold it lay emphasis on the Unity of God, 
or on the diversity of the Persons to whom Divine attributes are 
ascribed. The language used by Anselm is noticeable. He says 
that the philosophers in question ‘non nisi flatum vocis putant 
esse universales substantias, et colorem non aliud queunt intelli- 
gere quam corpus, nec sapientiam hominis aliud quam animam.’ 
He says further that these men’s mind is so ‘imaginationibus 
corporalibus obvoluta, ut ex eis se non possit evolvere, nec ab 
ipsis ea, quae ipsa sola et pura contemplari debet, valeat dis- 
cernere’.’ The phrase wniversalis substantia comes from Boethius, 
and means, of course, the general terms—universals: the rest of 
the passage hints at the way in which Anselm thought these 
universals were reached, viz. by Abstraction; and the power of 
reason to contemplate them. From the Monologium it is plain 
that the head of the scheme of universal constitutive ideas was 
the summa substantia, i.e. God. 

Anselm, as we see, rejects Nominalism altogether: for him the 
general idea is the true reality*, and God on the metaphysical 
side is the supreme reality*. Abelard also regards God as summa 
substantia: but his different theory of existence involvesa different 
application of the word to Trinitarian theology. Abelard was 
equally discontented with both schools of philosophy. He rejected 
the doctrine of Roscellin, and also claims to have publicly dis- 
proved that of William of Champeaux (who professed an extreme 
form of Realism) and compelled him to modify his teaching. This 
attitude makes it difficult to say precisely what his own doctrine 
was. A few things are certain. Abelard started from the indi- 
vidual person or thing, just as Roscellin had done; but he gave 
more reality and significance to the higher and more general 
ideas than he. Also, he attributed the formation of these ideas 
to the operation of the mind. ‘Speciem igitur dico esse non 
illam essentiam hominis solum quae est in Socrate, vel quae est in 
aliquo alio individuorum, sed totam illam collectionem ex singulis 
aliis huius naturae coniunctam*.’ This rather obscure sentence 


1 Op. cit. ch, ii ad fin. ? Monol. ch. i. 

’ ‘Summa substantia’ Monol, ch. xi; ‘Essentia’ ch. xii; ‘ natura’ ch. xiii, Cf. 
De Fide Trin. ch. ix. 

* Ouvrages Inédits, ed, Cous. ; Dial. P. v. p. 524. 
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seems to be intended to protect the theory from any suggestion 
of the separateness of universals: it is in them, different in each 
and yet similar: and the whole collection of these individual 
essences makes the species, ‘just as a people is called one, though 
it is formed by the combination of many persons.’ The general 
element Abelard calls the matter, the individualizing element he 
calls form. Applying this process to wider and wider class-names 
we reach at last the ultimate substance ‘quae tamen nondum 
est simplex, sed ex materia mera essentia, ut ita dicam, et suscep- 
tibilitate contrariorum forma constat?.’ Thus it would seem that 
Abelard, starting with the intention of recognizing the truth in 
both Schools, never really overcomes the opposition between the 
individual and the universal. The relation of form and matter 
by which he interprets it pursues him to the end. 

When we ask how the notion of Substance is applied to God 
we find that the theological requirements of the case involve some 
modification. Abelard states and reiterates that God is substantia, 
and as such is absolutely simple, this being assumed to be a superior 
type of reality to anything in which there is multiplicity. But he 
has to reconcile this with the doctrine of the Trinity. In his 
interpretation of this he uses, of course, the orthodox names of 
the Three Persons, but he gives them a kind of abstract inter- 
pretation. The Father is equivalent to Power, the Son to 
Wisdom, the Holy Ghost to Benignity*. There he treats this 
diversity in the Unity of God as a diversitas proprietatum, and 
is careful to state that it involves no breach of unity in substance. 
‘Constat ... quoque nullam trium personarum ab alia substan- 
tialiter esse diversam, vel etiam secundum numerum rerum esse 
discretam, sed tantummodo proprietate sua diversam esse unam 
ab alia, non autem substantia dissimilem aut numero, ut Arius 
putat.’ He argues that human individuals do not differ in sub- 
stance: still less is there any final difference between one Person 
in the Holy Trinity and another—‘quarum unica est penitus 
substantia singularis, nullam partium aut formarum Giversitatem 
recipiens*.’ Two questions arise out of this view which are 
relevant to our present purpose: (1) What is the relation between 

1 Op. cit. pp. 525-6. 


2 Opp. Abael. ed. Cous. Theol. Christ. 1 c. ii p. 360. 
8 Theol. Christ. 111 p. 468, 
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the substance and the properties? (2) Why is the number limited 
to Three? Abelard denies that the diverse properties which con- 
stitute the diversity of Person inhere accidentally in the Divine 
substance. They are substantialiter inhaerentes. ‘Omnino enim 
Deum necesse est esse sapientem, nec ullo modo aut non esse 
potest, aut non esse sapiens, aut aliquam suscipere corruptionem, 
ut ei aliquid accidere possit'.’ This view he connects with the 
transcendent notion of Boethius that the Divine substance is u/tra 
substantiam*, But though he rejects the phraseology of substance 
and accident, and even of matter and form *, he uses the analogy 
of wax and the image made of wax to illustrate the relation between 
the Father and the Son. ‘ Est divina Sapientia ex divina Potentia: 
quomodo cerea imago est ex cera, aut quomodo, iuxta philosophos, 
species ipsa ex genere esse dicitur cum tamen idem sit species 
quod genus, ut homo idem quod animal et imago cerea idem 
quod cera*.’ This process he conceives as being timeless, as 
also the Procession of the Holy Ghost. In answer to the question 
why the number of these properties should be limited to Three, 
he answers bluntly that the authority of the Church has so limited 
them °. 

When Abelard affirms that the ultimate Substance is God, or 
uses the word substantia as the fittest to describe Him, we seem 
to be on familiar ground. But the question whether the proprie- 
tates inhere substantialiter or accidenter is not one which would 
have occurred to a real Platonist or Aristotelian. It comes from 
the narrower logical associations into which the conditions of 
mediaeval thinking had brought these discussions. In Plotinus 
and the theologians who were most profoundly affected by neo- 
platonism, the diversity in the dpxtxal jroordces, or in the Divine 
substance, was a necessary and timeless process. There are 
reminiscences of this position in Abelard, as when he says that 
the generative process is beyond time, and in the discussion 
earlier in the Theologia Christiana of the relation of the two 
terms Verbum and Sapientia. But the contrast between sub- 
stance and accident haunts the word, and while it complicates 
the conception of the relation of the substance and the properties 
it further involves the theologian in the difficulty of saying what 

2 Op. cit. p. 471. Sp. 472. 3 p. 470. 

* p. 525. ® p. 496. 
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are and what are not essential attributes. In the earlier stages 
of thought it might have been hard to say how the generation of 
the Son was to be distinguished from the creation of the world, 
but Abelard’s difficulty could not have arisen because the con- 
ception of substance was different. The association of the word 
before had been with just those parts of Greek philosophy of 
which the direct knowledge had so largely disappeared: with 
the Schoolmen the notion of substance was associated with the 
logical use of it, modified by some imperfect glimpses of the 
wider point of view. 

It is worth noticing that this difficulty which arose, as we 
venture to think, from the logical associations of the word 
Substantia, seems to have affected scholastic thought even after 
the deeper study of Greek philosophy had again become possible, 
The question of the Attributes of God, and how to interpret 
them in connexion with the Divine Substance and the Trinity of 
Persons, is a question which belongs to the scholastic theory 
of substance. We have seen that Abelard found it by no means 
free from difficulties. Successors of his were no less perplexed. 
For the theory which was associated with the distinction of 
substance and accident was always in danger of a form of 
Sabellianism and of holding to the existence of a single un- 
differentiated Divine substance to which attributes became 
attached in a more or less accidental way: so that the Personal 
distinctions themselves were in danger of being treated as acci- 
dental. This is the meaning attached to the theory of Gilbert 
de la Porrée—a later contemporary of Abelard’s—that the 
Trinity cannot be predicated of God substantialiter*. But even 
later still St. Thomas Aquinas, though he has accepted the 
negative conception of the Being of God which dates back to 
neo-platonism, endeavours to explain the position of the Attri- 
butes. God is not adequately or necessarily known by us: 
‘essentia eius est supra id quod de Deo intelligimus et voce 
significamus*.’ We use names of God, and it is not quite true 
to say that they have only a negative meaning: ‘et ideo dicendum 
est quod huiusmodi nomina significant substantiam divinam et 
praedicantur de Deo substantialiter: sed deficiunt a repraesenta- 


1 Cf. Baur, Lehre von d. Dreieinigkeit, vol. ii p. 511 &c. 
2 Summa Theol. P. 1. qu. xiii art. iad primum ; cf. art. 2. 
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tione ipsius’.’ God has eminentiori medo all the perfections 
which there are, and of which we observe imperfect copies in 
nature. So far there is little talk of accidents and substance. 
But in a later section when he comes to discuss the multiplicity 
in the Godhead and therefore the presence of relativity within 
its unity he deals with the question in connexion with the 
Categories and condemns Gilbert de la Porrée, not for bringing 
in considerations from an inappropriate region of philosophy, but 
for using them wrongly *. 

We have mentioned this controversy, though it lies somewhat 
outside the main subject, because it emphasizes the persistence 
with which the notion of substance and accident in its logical 
shape affected mediaeval thought. This is, perhaps, in no way 
an unexpected or startling announcement: it is, however, of 
great importance to keep it firmly before us in discussing the 
next subject which comes before us, the application of the notion 
of substance to the Eucharist. In order to explain this point 
clearly it will be necessary to go back in the history a short 
way and indicate the stage of the discussion upon this Sacra- 
ment. 


The history may be said to begin with Paschasius Radbert, 
who was abbot of Corbey, and died in or about 851. His 
treatise De Corpore et Sanguine Christi, which belongs to the 
year 831, is the first work devoted entirely to the subject *, and 
we may therefore well begin with some account of its doctrine. 
He treats the effect of consecration as a miracle, on the analogy 
of the Incarnation itself (c. iii): as that was the effect of the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, so ‘per eundem (Spiritum) ex 
substantia panis ac vini mystice idem Christi corpus et sanguis 
consecratur’ (c. iv). Further, though it is true to speak of the 
outward part of the Sacrament as figura, yet this does not 
exclude the reality of that which it conveys: the true Body 
and Blood are there by a miraculous process, which Paschasius 
definitely declines to attempt to explain (c. iii 3). The wicked, 


1 Op. cit. qu. xiii art. 2. 

2 Summa Theol. P. I. qu. xxviii art.2. For the further history of this discussion 
see Baur as above ; Werner, Die nach-scotistische Scholastik, ch. 7. 

* Harnack, Dogmengesch., iii p. 278. 
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though they receive the true Body and Blood, derive only judge- 
ment from the reception of it : as is shown by certain miraculous 
occurrences which have befallen unworthy recipients (c. vi). 
And further, so great is the change consequent on the words 
of consecration that the elements can only be called Bread and 
Wine in a spiritual sense. The Bread is still bread, ‘ quia Christi 
caro et vera caro, et tamen panis vivus qui de caelo descendit 
iure catholice praedicatur. . . . Secundam praemissam doctrinae 
veritatem nihil aliud quam caro Christi et sanguis iure creditur, 
quae non sapore carnis, sed spiritali dulcedine degustantur, et fidei 
ratione intelliguntur’ (c. xvi). This view seems to exclude the 
doctrine of a Presence real only to the faithful recipient, and, 
except that it provides no explanation of the miracle, it closely 
resembles the later articulate doctrine. Those who go back to 
Paschasius for the doctrine of Transubstantiation are justified 
in so doing, though the word is never mentioned in his treatise, 
and though there is comparatively little said about substantia 
at all’. It is clear that the real question depends on the result of 
the words of consecration; when these are pronounced, do the 
bread and wine remain any longer in existence or do they dis- 
appear altogether, their place being taken by the Body and the 
Blood? Paschasius seems to have assumed the second of these 
alternatives, and his view was probably the prevalent one. In 
the eleventh century the controversy between Berengarius and 
Lanfranc mainly turns on this point. The terminology which 
the opponents used is not very precise: there is not as yet any 
direct use of the contrast of substantia and accidens. But the 
discussion points to the solution which the use of this contrast 
supplies. The word substantia occurs with some frequency in 
both authors, and in the documents connected with the con- 
troversy. Berengarius is made to accept the view ‘panem et 
vinum quae in altari ponuntur post consecrationem non solum 
sacramentum sed etiam verum corpus et sanguinem Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi esse, et sensualiter non solum sacramento 

* The question of the reception of the wicked is not in so many words before 
Paschasius, He discusses and endeavours to define the judgement with which 
St. Paul threatens them: and so tells stories of miraculous paralysis or other mis- 
fortunes which have befallen the unworthy. From this, we should infer that the 


judgement consisted not in missing reception of the Body altogether, but in incurring 
punishment for sacrilegiously approaching so holy a Thing. 
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sed in veritate manibus sacerdotum tractari’: and again, ‘ panem 
et vinum substantialiter converti . . . non tantum per signum et 
virtutem sacramenti, sed in proprietate naturae et veritate sub- 
stantiae’.’ For the word substantia Berengarius occasionally 
uses subiectum*, He speaks of the theory which he disapproves 
as explaining the effect of consecration per generationem subiecti 
(carnis)*: he claims that Ambrose supports him in holding that 
the elements remain secundum proprietatem speciei suae: and he 
explains the phrase as follows: ‘speciem autem dico secundum 
subiecta ipsa panem et vinum, non secundum colorem vel quae in 
subiectis eis sunt accidentia *,’ 

In the phrase last quoted the formula of Transubstantiation 
is almost fully expressed. The word seems to occur first some- 
what later at the beginning of the twelfth century®, but there 
is little further development wanted to articulate the idea. It 
will not be necessary to trace the doctrine through all its phases: 
for our present purpose it is sufficient to have established the 
associations of the phrases when they appear. We pass on, 
therefore, to consider the elaborate treatment of the whole matter 
by S. Thomas Aquinas, It is clear that the solution of the 
difficulty supplied by the doctrine in question is apparent rather 
than real. When once it has been agreed that the substance 
of the elements disappears at consecration, it becomes important 
to explain the phenomena which meet the senses. From the 
time of Boethius it had been an axiom that the distinction of 
substance and accident was final: that by substance was meant 
the reality, which, to use the technical phrase, inhered in no 
subject, did not require the support of any subject or substance 
to retain it in being. Accidents, on the other hand, meant those 
qualities, relations, &c. which had no independent being, and 
simply characterized the substance in which they inhered. It 
was no doubt natural that, when the question of the effect of 
consecration was raised, this view of reality should be applied 
to protect and to limit the actuality of the presence of the Lord in 
the Sacrament: and when thought began to move in these lines, 
it is difficult to see how the substance of the clements can have 


1 Lanfranc, De Corp. Chrisfi, c. 2. 
? Bereng. de Sacra Coena, ed. Vischer, p. 33. 


3 p. 130. 
* Op. cit. p. 126. 


* Harnack, Dogmengesch. iii. 338 n. 
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been allowed to persist through the change; because the presence 
of one substance must have seemed inevitably to mean the 
absence of another’. But it could not fail to catch the attention 
of so exhaustive a thinker as S, Thomas that the accidents which 
remained preserved a great deal of the force and operation of 
a substance. It is clear from his language that the matter was 
in debate, and that various opinions were put forward and 
discussed. The interest of a large number of his Quaestiones 
is to go as far in allowing substantial features to the accidents 
without exactly confusing them with substances. He argues 
that the Body of Christ is present ‘secundum modum substantiae’ 
and not ‘in loco’*. On the other hand, the senses report effects 
from the elements which are indistinguishable from the realities 
themselves. They inhere in the ‘quantitas dimensiva sicut in 
subiecto’*. They produce ordinary physical effects—are capable 
of various physical processes, such as change, corruption, mixture, 
and there is no sign of the return of the substance of the bread 
and wine after consecration*. The point above mentioned of 
the accidents inhering in guantitas dimensiva is of special interest. 
A substance, according to S. Thomas, is a remote reality in which 
accidents inhere on a quasi-hierarchical principle. ‘ Quia primum 
subiectum est materia, consequens est quod omnia alia accidentia 
referantur ad subiectum, mediante quantitate dimensiva, sicut 
et primum subiectum coloris dicitur esse superficies.’ Hence 
when the subject or substantia is removed, it follows that by the 
same miraculous act the guantitas dimensiva is endowed with 
the power of sustaining all the other phenomena. It is, however, 
expressly provided that the accidents remain accidents still®. It 
will be seen how difficult a position this really involves. The 
substance is conceived in sharp opposition to the accidents, yet 
all the appearances ordinarily attached to the presence of a sub- 
stance are obviously sustained: the climax is, perhaps, reached 
in the discussion® as to the possibility of the mixture of some 


1 It appears, therefore, to be futile to endeavour to maintain that the Lateran 
Council of 1215 did not propose to lay the philosophical theory of the Sacrament as 
adogma upon the Church. The language they used can hardly have meant any- 
thing else. 

* Summa Theol. P. iii Q. Ixxvi art v. 5 Ib. Q. lxxvii art. 2. 


* Ib. Q. lxxvii art. 5. 5 Ib. Q. Ixxvii art. 1 and 2. 
* Ib. Q. Ixxvii art. 8. 
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other fluid with the consecrated wine. If so much of the new 
fluid is added that the character of the wine changes, its sacra- 
mental burden will also disappear: ‘si fiat tanta permixtio 
liquoris cuiuscumque quod pertingat ad totum vinum conse- 
cratum, et fiat permixtum, erit aliud numero, et non remanebit 
ibi sanguis Christi.’ At this point the distinction of the substance 
and the accidents ceases to hold, or at least becomes a very 
precarious instrument of explanation. 

The subsequent history of this doctrine before the Reformation 
is the history of the attempt to make the idea of substance and 
accidents work intelligibly in regard to the Sacrament. Duns 
Scotus refines upon the idea of Transubstantiation: the process, 
he says, is of two kinds, production and adduction. By the 
former a substance accipit esse as a result of the change: by 
the latter it only accipit esse hic. And he describes the Sacra- 
mental change as being of the latter sort: ‘ nec panis convertitur 
nec transit in corpus Christi, nisi secundum esse hic praesens pani 
praeexistenti’.’ This involves a considerable weakening of the 
idea of the change, more especially as he further denies any 
necessity for the annihilation of the substance of the bread. On 
the other hand, the accidents tend more and more to play the 
part of a substance. Scotus will not accept the doctrine that on 
the disappearance of a substance, the accidents require a subject 
in which to inhere*. Inherence is not of the essence e.g. of 
albedo: though albedo has a tendency to inhere in a subject. 
And again on the destruction of the elements the Sacrament 
disappears because God has attached the eucharistic gift to 
certain qualitative phenomena. The question of the accidents— 
especially of the relation of quantity and quality to substance— 
was still further elaborated by Occam %, and it became difficult 
to be certain what was the distinctive and essential feature of the 
sacramental element: until Wyclif* derides the uncertainty 
prevailing upon the whole subject. The larger part of the 
province of Canterbury thinks ‘quod sacramentum altaris est 
ponderositas’: in the diocese of Lincoln the opinion prevails 
‘quod hostia altaris est quantitas’: others think that it is 

? Sent. iv. dist. x. 2 Tb, dist. 12. 


8 De Sacr. Altaris, cc. xiv seqq. 
* De Euch., Wyclif Society’s Edition, pp. 183-5, 
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gualitas, and of all possible qualities albedo; this view, says 
Wyclif, prevails in Wales and Ireland ‘ ubi vident mortuos.’ 

The purport of these remarkable speculations seems to be, 
as we have already said, to make the conception of substance 
and accident work intelligibly in connexion with the Eucharist. 
And it is hardly too much to say that they make conspicuous 
the total inadequacy of those Categories for the purpose. The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation as at first formulated provided 
what appeared to be a solution of a dogmatic difficulty. There 
were, on one side, the Lord’s words of Institution, and on the 
other the patent empirical facts: a secret miraculous change that 
left the accidents unaltered seemed to meet the difficulty. And 
it was natural to look in this direction for a solution, because 
of the prevailing tone of philosophical thought, and because it 
seemed axiomatic that two realities (or substantiae) could not 
occupy the same space’. But the attempted solution was really 
a surrender of the doctrinal interest to a philosophical theory, 
which was quite incapable of doing the work required of it. And 
the successive refinements upon the words substance and accident 
lead us no further philosophically, nor get rid of the inexorable 
contrast between the two categories, nor seriously help to the 
understanding of the Sacrament. They are only a means of 
retaining the formula of Transubstantiation, at the expense of its 
meaning. 

T. B. STRONG. 


1 Occam rejects this principle, following Scotus, on the ground that it limits the 
Divine Omnipotence ; De Sacr. c. v. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


IN every age of civilization there is to be found among the 
sciences pursued one which, for the time, not only attracts a larger 
share of attention than any other, but determines the point of 
view from which all the other sciences are treated. At one time 
it may be theology, at another logic, at another mathematics, at 
another biology. At present, so Prof. Miinsterberg contends’, 
it is psychology which, in the course of the last ten or fifteen 
years, has stepped into this place. If this be so, it cannot but be 
of the greatest interest and importance to the students of any other 
department of knowledge to observe the results for their own 
science of psychological investigation, and to look at the problems 
with which they are busy in the light of psychological ideas. 
It can hardly therefore be out of place to invite the attention of 
the readers of this JOURNAL to the contents of an important work, 
treating of the phenomena of the religious consciousness (the 
form of consciousness with which students of theology are espe- 
cially concerned) as they appear to the mind of one of the most 
distinguished representatives of modern psychological science *. 

It is probable that if, thirty years ago, an intelligent observer of 
the currents of contemporary philosophical thought in England 
had been asked what would in all likelihood be the attitude of 
thinkers at the beginning of the twenticth century towards the 
problem of ‘the freedom of the will’—one of the three great 
problems, according to Kant, of metaphysics and theology—he 
would have hazarded some such guess as this: that the further 
extension of the methods of physical science to the problems of 
life and mind would have rendered the belief in ‘free will’ obso- 
lete among scientific psychologists, and among philosophers 
inclined to look upon physical science as affording (so far as it 


2 Psychology and Life, p. 2. 
* The Varieties of Religious Experience, by W. James. (Longmans, 1902.) 
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goes) the only sure guidance for which a seeker after truth need 
hope; but that a remnant of idealistic metaphysicians might 
perhaps still be defending, by subtle arguments, in the supposed 
interest of religion and morality, some more or less attenuated 
form of the ancient doctrine, emphasizing still, it might be, with 
Kant, the impossibility of denying the existence of a power 
necessarily inaccessible to the methods of empirical investigation, 
or mysteriously assuring the enquirer, after the manner of Hegel, 
that when all was said the truth of necessity would turn out at 
last to be no other than freedom. 

Such a prediction, however, would have been very far out. 
When we look around us now, it is certainly not among the 
idealistic metaphysicians (at least since the deaths of Lotze and 
Martineau) that one will find the name of ‘ free will’ held in 
honour ; among the empirical psychologists, on the other hand, 
we find an increasingly strong conviction—based upon their 
experience as scientific investigators—of the impossibility of 
extending to the mental life the categories of mechanical deter- 
minism, taking shape in various doctrines of free will, often 
unsatisfactory enough from a philosophical point of view, but 
all showing an absence of that repugnance to the idea which 
characterized the scientific positivists of the past, and characterizes 
also the metaphysicians of the present. 

No proof of this is more striking than that afforded by Mr. 
H. G. Wells in his suggestive Axticipations. Mr. Wells is a man 
in many respects in sympathy with the type of mind caricatured 
in Mr. Mallock’s picture of Mr. Saunders in The New Republic ; 
but he has, as a man of his period, passed under the influence of 
the psychologists ; he is an admiring student of Prof. James, and 
with him ‘free will’ is an article of the ‘faith of the New 
Republic’ (his own, not Mr. Mallock’s) that is to be’. It is 
treated, no doubt, as belonging to a sphere altogether apart from 
that with which the investigations of the physical sciences are 
concerned ; but that is a sphere of merely ‘abstract’ truth ; the 
‘real’ world is that of purpose and duty, and in this world the 
conception of ‘ free will’ is valid. This dualism is not indeed 
wholly satisfactory to the philosopher, who still, as in the days of 
Plato, is unwilling to be put off with many,or even with two, instead 

1 Anticipations, pp. 284, 285. 
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of the One which is the object of hissearch. But it is very much 
to the fore in contemporary thought; and it is at least more 
satisfactory than the rough and ready unity attained by a ‘ posi- 
tivism’ or ‘naturalism’ which deals with one-half of human 
experience—and that the half which in common life we treat as 
the more important—by ignoring it altogether, or by forcing it, in 
an arbitrary and thoroughly a@ priori fashion, to conform to the 
categories appropriate to the other half. 

The language in which this dualism commonly expresses itself 
is indeed derived, like most of the language of modern thought, 
from Kant. But the world which lies beyond the reach of the 
categories of physical science is not treated (as by the imperfect 
Kantianism popularized by Mr. Herbert Spencer) as a void 
‘unknowable’ ; it is peopled (as indeed it was by Kant himself) 
with ‘judgements,’ as the phrase goes, not ‘ of existence,’ but ‘ of 
value’; judgements, that is, which state that something zs good, 
not that it exists or happens in the same way as bodies in space 
or events in time. Here again the philosopher may often find 
himself objecting that the ‘judgement of value’ is sometimes 
treated as so different from the ‘judgement of existence’ that 
one might well wonder why both alike are called ‘judgements’ 
at all; and he may allow himself to wonder how far Kant would 
have acknowledged a dualism of the ‘ practical’ and ‘ theoretical’ 
spheres which goes the length of ignoring the need of such a unity 
as he himself sought in the ‘idea of God.’ But for the present 
it is to be noted that this dualism of ‘judgements of existence’ and 
‘judgements of value’ is characteristic of the thought of our 
day. It is the foundation of the Ritschlian theology, and of 
much theology which is akin to the Ritschlian—of Sabatier’s', 
for instance, and of that of the celebrated Danish psycho- 
logist, Prof. Héffding*. The sense of universal purpose, not 
inferred, as by Paley, from the study of external nature, but 
inevitably arising within us in the course of life’s activity, is the 
basis of the theism which will be the religion of the citizen of 
Mr. Wells's ideal state*. Now, that religious ‘belief’ is not a belief 
like that in a geometrical proposition or an historical fact ; that 

1 Esquisse d'une Philosophie de Religion. (Paris, 1898.) 


2 Religionsphilosophie. (Leipzig, 1901.) 
3 Anticipations, p. 284. 
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a ‘belief’ which should be of that sort would not be religious 
belief at all (for, as St. James says, ‘the devils also believe and 
tremble’), while, on the other hand, confirmed religious faith 
knows itself to be independent of such results of scientific or 
historical enquiry as would necessarily affect belief in scientific 
or historical propositions; this is surely true, and is at any rate 
part of the meaning of those who say that the propositions of 
religion are judgements of value, not of existence. Still, we 
cannot but ask ourselves what is the relation of this world of 
‘values’ to the world of ‘facts.’ And not only is the meta- 
physician forced to put this question in the interest of the unifica- 
tion of knowledge ; religion itself also (and here it seems to differ 
from art), by instinctively throwing its propositions into the form 
of statements about fact or existence—as it does in framing the 
simplest of creeds—shows that it cannot avoid raising the same 
question sooner or later. That it should raise it later rather than 
sooner; that the ‘judgement of value,’ the adoption of a standard 
or of an attitude, not the conviction that something is abstractly 
true, is primary in religion ; this is the great lesson which Ritsch- 
lianism and kindred movements have sought to teach our gene- 
ration. 

Prof. James, in his study of the ‘Varieties of Religious 
Experience,’ is not however in the main concerned with ‘ judge- 
ments of value’ as such, but with ‘judgements of existence’; 
although these judgements concern the existence of ‘ judgements 
of value’ made by certain persons. It is not the interpretation of 
the phenomena of the religious consciousness that he takes for his 
subject ; it is the phenomena themselves. The book is, to use 
the Baconian phrase, a comparentia instantiarum ; a marshalling 
before the mind of the relevant facts, to the interpretation of 
which he proposes to pass in a subsequent series of lectures. 

‘The question, “What are the religious propensities?”’’ he says, 
‘and the question, “ What is their philosophic significance?” are 
two entirely different orders of the question from the logical point 
of view?’ 

The former, as he explains, is a judgement of being, the latter 
a judgement of value, spiritual judgement, or Werthurtheil. 

For a majority of Prof. James’s readers in this country his 

1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 4. 
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Gifford Lectures will be the first dispassionate study on a con- 
siderable scale of the phenomena of ‘conviction of sin,’ ‘conversion,’ 
‘ saintliness,’ and so forth, that will have come into their hands. 
Work on the same lines has, however, been done before by such 
writers as Dr. Leuba, in Germany, and Professor Starbuck, in 
America. The latter in particular has, it seems, formed a large 
collection of original documents in which numerous correspondents 
have related their own religious experiences; a collection of which 
Prof. James has made much use as a storehouse of facts. 

He deals first of all with the view often advanced that the 
religious propensities are sexual in origin. This view he dismisses 
with some impatience. 

‘Few conceptions,’ we read, ‘are less instructive than this 
re-interpretation of religion as perverted sexuality’ It is not, 
of course, to be denied that the religious emotions are often 
quickened into activity at the period of puberty ; but this is quite 
as true of many emotions beside the religious. Awakening interest 
in science is as much a feature of adolescence as religious conver- 
sion*, His conclusion is that, if thoroughly worked out, ‘the 
whole theory’ of the sexuality of religion will be found to have 
‘lost its point in evaporating into a vague general assertion of 
the dependence, somehow, of the mind upon the body*.”’ One 
may be allowed, however, to wish that Prof. James had given 
greater completeness to this part of his argument by attempting 
the difficult and delicate task (perhaps, indeed, impossible in the 
conditions under which the lectures were delivered) of discussing 
what seem to be the more special relations of religious and 
sexual emotion which are suggested by the experiences and 
language of some eminent saints, and which form the chief interest 
of such a story as Georges Sand’s Mademoiselle La Quintinie. 

As little importance as Prof. James attaches to the explanation 
of religion as sexual, does he attach to the view which dismisses 
it as pathological. Ue does not, of course, deny that physical 
processes accompany religious as well as other emotions and 
thoughts ; but ‘there is not a single one of our states of mind, 
high or low, healthy or morbid, that has not some organic 
process as its condition. Scientific theories are organically 
conditioned just as much as religious emotions are*.’ But this 

Varieties, p. 11. 2 p. 12. 3 p. 14. 
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consideration deprives of all importance the contention that 
religious experiences are not valid, because organically con- 
ditioned. The doctrine is never impartially applied. ‘It is 
needless to say that medical materialism draws in point of fact 
no such sceptical conclusion’ as that ‘none of our thoughts and 
feelings, not even our scientific doctrines, not even our disbeliefs, 
could retain any value as revelations of the truth’ because 
organically conditioned. On the contrary ‘it is sure, just as 
every simple man is sure, that some states of mind are inwardly 
superior to others and reveal to us more truth. It has no 
physiological theory of these its favourite states, by which it 
may accredit them ; and its attempt to discredit the states it 
dislikes, by vaguely associating them with nerves and liver, and 
connecting them with names connoting bodily affliction is 
altogether illogical and inconsistent. Let us play fair in this 
matter’.’ We have no physiological criterion for determining 
the comparative value of organic processes from which we could 
infer that of the mental states associated with them, ‘When we 
praise the thoughts which health brings, health’s peculiar chemical 
metabolisms have nothing to do with determining our judgement. 
We know in fact almost nothing about these metabolisms. It is 
the character of inner happiness in the thoughts which stamps 
them as good, or else their consistency with our other opinions 
and their serviceability for our needs®.’ Our criterion, in fact, is 
derived from the internal witness of the states of consciousness 
themselves. ‘Jmmediate luminousness, philosophical reasonableness 
and moral helpfulness are the only available criteria *,’ 

Not only the methods of dismissing religion as perverted 
sexuality or as pathological, but that which dismisses it because 
it can be shown to have grown out of demonstrably unreasonable 
attitudes towards life, such as those which go by the name of 
fetishism, magic, and the like, falls under Prof. James’s censure. 
It is, indeed, plainly an odd kind of evolutionism which supposes 
that the end of a development has no more worth than its 
starting-point. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ says 
Prof. James, ‘not by their roots*.’ Moreover, these primitive 
states of mind are the ancestors of other than religious theories 
of the world, just as coincidence with puberty is characteristic of 

1 Varieties, pp. 14, 15. 9 p. 15. 3 p. 18. * p. 20. 
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other emotional excitements than the religious. ‘The whole 
system of thought which leads to magic, fetishism, and the lower 
superstitions may just as well be called primitive science as called 
primitive religion?’ 

Having rejected as inadequate these superficial characteriza- 
tions of religion as perverted sexuality, mental disease, or a 
survival of savage superstition, Prof. James turns to discover from 
an examination of the religious sentiment, as it appears in the 
civilized mind which we know best, in what manner it may be 
better described. First, then, he considers the view which sees 
in what we call a man’s religion his ‘total reaction upon life’; 
and he enlarges this conception as follows: ‘that curious sense of 
the whole residual cosmos as an everlasting presence, intimate 
or alien, terrible or amusing, lovable or odious, which in some 
degree every one possesses’. Now this states admirably the 
kernel of the religious sentiment ; though Prof. James refuses, 
as we shall see, to identify this ‘sense of the cosmos’ with religion, 
unless the element of solemnity be added to the description. 
But at present it is worth observing that this ‘sense of the whole 
residual cosmos’ must be implicitly a sense not of gods, but of 
God ; and that what Prof. James here says is incompatible with 
a later assertion*® which amounts to saying that polytheism is 
just as naturally agreeable as monotheism to the religious 
sentiment. 

This ‘sense of the cosmos,’ however, is not, in Prof. James’s 
view, a sufficient definition of religion, unless it be accompanied 
by a feeling of solemnity. To regard the ‘ cosmos’ as amusing— 
one of the possibilities suggested—is not to be religious. The 
possibility of doing this is illustrated* by an interesting quotation 
from Renan, which also, by the way, illustrates an attempt to 
regard the universe in what may be described as a double-minded 
way, as though there were an off-chance it were not a serious 
business, while treating it for the most part (but not unre- 
servedly) as though it were ; thus indicating (if, with Prof. James 
himself, we conceive this very double-mindedness of Renan’s 
outlook to deprive it of the right to be called religious) the 
essentially monotheistic tendency of the religious sentiment. 
Certainly the attitude suggested by Renan is in strong contrast 
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to the spirit of whole-hearted self-surrender recommended in the 
Gospel, a spirit which Browning loved to enforce’ by showing 
how whole-hearted self-surrender, even to lower ends than the 
highest, might earn the blessing denied to any form of half- 
heartedness, even though half the heart were given to what might 
be thought a holier claim. Now whole-heartedness is in fact 
obedience to the ‘first and great commandment’; the unity of 
God means for practice the entire devotion of heart, soul, and 
mind to one supreme service. 

Prof. James, then, insists on solemnity as the characteristic 
of the religious mood. ‘There must be something solemn... 
about any attitude which we denominate religious*.”’ But this is 
not to give a definition ; this is, strictly speaking, impossible ; ‘at 
their extreme of development, there can never be any question as 
to what experiences are religious. The divinity of the object 
and the solemnity of the reaction are too well marked for doubt®.’ 
As we cannot define beauty, yet all know what we mean by it, 
even though we may not be able to see beauty in savage music 
or enter into the feelings of its admirers, so we cannot define 
religion, even though we may not be able to feel the divinity of 
Mumbo-Jumbo or sympathize with his worshippers. This is 
what we take Prof. James to mean, and it seems to be, as so 
taken, true. But his language seems unsatisfactory, because it 
suggests that there is less possibility of doubt than actually exists 
as to particular forms of advanced religion. Perhaps no one may 
deny that a sunset is beautiful or that the experiences of Bunyan 
were religious. But has one never heard of doubts as to the 
beauty of Wagner’s music, as to the divinity of Spinoza’s God, 
or the religious solemnity of that philosopher’s intellectual love of 
him‘? 

Having distinguished religion by its attribute of solemnity 
from a ‘sense of the cosmos’ in which an element of this kind 
is lacking, Prof. James goes on to distinguish it from mere 
‘morality.’ ‘ Morality,’ he says, ‘accepts the law of the whole 
. .- but it may... never cease to feel it as a yoke. But for 
religion in its strong and fully developed manifestations, the 
service of the highest is never felt as a yoke®.’ This is true 
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and well said, at any rate as regards the ‘ fully developed’ stage 
of the religious sentiment. Yet religion (in a less mature stage of 
its development, no doubt), may feel the service as a yoke still, 
though a yoke that one would not put off if one could. ‘ For 
morality,’ says Prof. James, ‘life is a war, and the service of the 
highest is a sort of cosmic patriotism which calls for volunteers’.’ 
No better illustration of this aspect could be found than ‘ the old 
rover with his axe,’ in Stevenson’s fable, who went off, when the 
powers of darkness had stormed the city of the gods, ‘ to die with 
Odin’: but we feel that the old rover exemplified not only 
a more genuine morality than the ‘priest’ and the ‘superior 
person,’ but that he was in a real sense religious as well. 

It is not, however, meant by this to imply that religion is 
sufficiently characterized in relation to morality, if it be looked 
upon as a more inward morality: there is a distinction of kind 
between the merely moral attitude and the religious, however 
readily the one may pass over into the other. The merely 
‘ethical’ attitude is at once more anxious and more lax than the 
truly ‘religious’: more anxious, because there is absent that 
sense of reconciliation and atonement which, however the nature 
of this reconciliation and atonement and the mode of its accom- 
plishment may be envisaged, somehow puts away the wrong 
done ; there is no propitiation (to use phrases familiar to Chris- 
tians), no forgiveness for sins; the thought of such is even 
regarded as ‘ unethical’ and detrimental to a full sense of moral 
responsibility. But for that very reason, ‘ what is done cannot 
be undone,’ and the spirit of passionate penitence characteristic 
of the Christian (and not only of the Christian) saint is a foolish 
waste of time, diverting the energies from future amendment. 
M. Zola in Paris has strikingly illustrated this difference of the 
‘ ethical’ from the religious attitude by the incident where Marie, 
in her hankering after /absolu, gives way to passionate regret for 
an error committed, and is chidden for it by her lover. 

It would of course be impossible to deny that the great Stoics 
were religious men; and yet Prof. James is not mistaken, we 
think, in seeing in the Stoic religion, as a whole, one in which the 
element of ‘morality’ overbalanced the specifically ‘religious,’ 
and contrasting ‘the drab discoloured way of Stoic resignation’ 
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with ‘the passionate happiness of Christian saints’.’ Nor is his 
judgement altogether at fault when even of Marcus Aurelius he 
says, ‘ There is a frosty chill about his words which you rarely 
find in a Jewish and never in a Christian piece of religious writ- 
ing®. This is indeed to be taken with the qualification that 
during the history of Christendom there have been times at which 
the influence of Stoicism on Christian minds has been so great 
that religious writing has passed as Christian which was really 
far more Stoical than Christian in its tone. Hence the long 
ascendency of the Stoic Seneca and the Consolatio Philosophiae 
of Boethius (which is Stoical in moral tone, though not in its 
philosophical tenets) over Christian minds, which even believed 
it to be Christian, ‘although, as John of Salisbury observed, ‘it 
nowhere speaks expressly of the Word incarnate*.’ Shakespeare, 
who understood everything else, did not understand the Christian 
as distinguished from the Stoical spirit: the consolations which 
the disguised Duke administers to Claudio in prison in Measure 
for Measure, though neither consoler nor consoled question their 
Christian character, are indeed nothing less than Christian ; they 
are purely Senecan. Even a professedly devotional writer like 
Jeremy Taylor often reminds us in his topics rather of the Stoic 
than of the Christian form of the contemptus mundi; and it was 
with a profound insight that Luther* saw in the monastic ideal 
of the perfectly ‘ religious’ less the Pauline Christian, justified by 
faith and not by the works of the law, than the wise man of the 
Stoics. The likenesses between Seneca and St. Paul have often 
caught the notice of Christians, while the profound differences 
have remained hidden from their eyes. 

The solemnity in which Prof. James finds the distinctive mark 
of the truly religious attitude, he seeks to characterize further. 
Wesee that it is excited by the ‘absolute and everlasting.’ ‘ This 
sort of happiness in the absolute and everlasting,’ which we call 
religious, ‘is parted off from all mere animal happiness by the 
element of solemnity®. Furthermore the sense of solemnity 
implies the attainment, at least in feeling, of asynthesis of opposites. 
‘A solemn state of mind... seems to contain a certain measure 
of its own opposite in solution. A solemn joy presents a sort of 
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bitter in its sweetness: a solemn sorrow is one to which we 
intimately consent?’ This is further expanded by calling to our 
minds the well-known picture by Guido, of Satan under the arch- . 
angel’s feet : ‘ The world is all the richer for having a devil in it, 
so long as we keep our foot upon his neck. In the religious 
consciousness, that is just the position in which the fiend, the 
negative or tragic principle, is found ; and for that very reason 
the religious consciousness is so rich from the emotional point of 
view*.’ The insight here shown into the meaning of the religious 
consciousness is, we may venture to say, of a deeper kind than 
the author’s brilliant and thought-provoking ‘ Will to Believe’ 
would have led one to look for: and it makes one wonder even 
more than before, at the petulant disrespect, which in that work 
Prof. James permitted himself to indulge, for what he has called 
(apparently from motives like those which the Duchess in Alice in 
Wonderland attributed to the baby) by the ugly name of Hegelism. 

*‘ The personal attitude. . . towards . . . the divine. . . will prove 
to be both a helpless and a sacrificial attitude *.’ This is true in 
many cases: though Prof. James goes on to discuss in what he 
- calls ‘ The Religion of Healthy Mindedness,’ a form of religious 
experience of which it is not true. This form is that exemplified 
by such a man as Walt Whitman. As Prof. James says‘, 
Whitman’s ‘ gospel has a touch of bravado and an affected twist.’ 
Yet one sees what a power for good it may have in the stimulating 
influence which it exerted upon Robert Louis Stevenson, whose 
essay on the American optimist in Men and Books is a master- 
piece of discriminating admiration. The ‘religion of healthy- 
mindedness’ is illustrated by the various forms of belief in ‘ mind 
cures, the importance and significance of which in our time is 
more evident (at least at present) in America than on this side 
_ of the Atlantic: but we think that Prof. James fully justifies by 
his remarks upon them the comparatively large space which he 
has allotted to a subject which is probably new to many of his 
English readers. Of the religion of healthy-mindedness in all its 
shapes, he concludes that it ‘casts its vote distinctly for’ the 
‘ pluralistic view*,’ and he adds very justly that ‘the healthy- 
minded consciousness is left with an irremediable sense of pre- 
cariousness*’: it has no consolations laid up in store for the day 
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of sickness of soul. To that opposite of ‘ healthy-mindedness,’ 
Prof. James refers in his chapter on ‘The Sick Soul.’ He describes 
the experience of religious melancholy in a very interesting 
manner ; quoting a striking phrase from Gratry (to the truthful- 
ness of which many will bear testimony from personal experience) 
concerning the ‘abstract heaven over a naked rock,’ in whose 
presence the melancholy spirit seems to find itself. The world, 
a short time ago so full of interest, seems suddenly turned to dust 
and ashes. ‘As the excited interest which’ the ‘ passions put 
into the world is our gift to the world, just so are the passions 
themselves gifts . . . to us from sources sometimes low and some- 
times high, but almost always non-logical and beyond our control?.’ 
The experience of such melancholy is just the reverse of that of 
conversion ; in short to one sick in soul ‘the world now looks 
remote, strange, sinister, unmeaning ; whereas a common con- 
sequence of conversion is ‘a transfiguration of the face of nature’ 
in the eyes of the converted *. There is an interesting extract 
given by Prof. James from Emerson, in which that eminently 
‘healthy-minded’ philosopher compares the problems of the 
origins of evil and the like, which beset religious men in their 
sickness of soul, to such diseases as mumps. There is some 
appropriateness in the comparison (which may be found better 
made in the central three chapters of Sartor Resartus) but 
nothing for the proof of Emerson’s point that they ‘never darken 
any man’s road, who did not go out of their way to seek them *,’ 
Do we generally ‘go out of our way’ to seek mumps? 

From the experience of the ‘Sick Soul’ Prof. James passes to 
that of the ‘Divided Soul,’ which feels two selves, as it were, 
striving for the mastery within us. This experience should be 
considered in the light of that twofoldness of our nature which 
Kant found to be the key to the problem of freedom. In ‘ Con- 
version ’ to which Prof. James then goes on, another self comes 
to power than that which was conscious of sickness and of death. 
It is the victory of the spirit over the flesh, of the law of the mind 
over the law of sin in the members. To the phenomena of the 
crisis usually thus designated, Prof. James has devoted a large 
and important section of his work. He has by no means limited 
-himself to conversions of the Christian or even of the theistic 
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type. This makes his treatment of the subject really valuable, 
as such a treatment of it as Prof. Joly’s in The Psychology of the 
Saints cannot be, just because of its avowed dualism, and its 
concern to assign to the ‘natural’ and the ‘supernatural’ distinct 
spheres of action. We cannot thus put asunder what God has 
put together. Prof. James observes! that what is theologically 
expressed by saying ‘ Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,’ can 
be physiologically put thus: ‘ Let one do all in one’s power, and 
one’s nervous system will do the rest.’ ‘ Psychology,’ he says 
further on’, ‘defining the forces’ that ‘bring redemption, as 
‘ subconscious’ merely ‘implies that they do not transcend the 
individual’s personality’; theology ‘insists that they are direct 
supernatural operations of the Deity.’ A full treatment of this 
matter would carry one into the fundamental theological question 
of the relations of God and man, and the nature of ‘ personality’ 
as ascribed to both; but it is well here to observe that a view of 
God’s personality as ‘external’ to man’s, even in the sense in 
which one man’s may be called ‘external’ to another’s, will lead 
to arbitrariness in psychology as well as to the necessity of 
reducing to the position of mere ‘metaphors’ the deepest instincts 
of the religious consciousness. 

Among the ‘conversions’ described by Prof. James we have the 
French philosopher Jouffroy’s ‘ counter-conversion,’ as it may be 
called*; that of a curious non-religious conversion by ‘elimination 
of anger and worry*’; the conversion of John Stuart Mill to a more 
idealistic view of life than his inherited views had allowed him ® 
(with which an experience recorded in the life of Shelley may be 
compared); the ‘purely ethical’ conversions of drunkards (Gough’s, 
says Prof. James, ‘is practically the conversion of an atheist— 
neither God nor Jesus being mentioned*®’); the experiences re- 
corded of himself by the greatest religious teacher of our time, 
Count Leo Tolstoy, which, while theistic and Christian, are dis- 
sociated from the dogmas now closely bound up with such crises 
in the view of those Christian communities which pay most 
attention to their sensible phenomena’. These dogmas are also 
absent from the thought of those who are unitarian in doctrine ; 
yet among them also similar experiences are known. One such is 
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described by Prof. James’; and, in a case of which the present 
writer has private knowledge, a young man, Christian by training, 
and Christian by subsequent conviction, in the first rush of the ex- 
perience of conversion was conscious of a sudden and instantaneous 
sense of God’s all-encompassing presence, without at first finding 
anything in his feelings to correspond to what he had been 
taught about Christ or His atonement, though to this a more defi- 
nitely Christian stage of the experience very shortly succeeded. 
As a rule, however, the experience of conversion is more fre- 
quent in circles where it is expected, and in these circles it tends 
to conform to a certain recognized type. A striking quotation 
from Jonathan Edwards is given by Prof. James *, in which the 
great Calvinistic theologian calls attention to this fact. From 
the collection of documents to which reference has already been 
made, Prof. Starbuck ‘has shown,’ says Prof. James*, ‘by a 
statistical enquiry how closely parallel... the ordinary ‘ conver- 
sion’ which occurs in young people brought up in evangelical 
circles is to that growth into a larger spiritual life which is a 
normal phase of adolescence. The age is the same, falling usually 
between fourteen and seventeen. In the case mentioned above 
as known to the present writer, and which was interesting because 
the young man in question was not brought up to expect ‘con- 
version, nor did he look to have its reality admitted by his 
parents, who were religious persons of a different school from 
that which insists upon it—the age was twenty. Prof. James 
observes upon the comparative absence of ‘ anxiety and convic- 
tion of sin’ in ‘Catholic lands... and in our own Episcopalian 
sects,’ and supposes this to be due to a greater reliance on grace 
imparted in the sacraments*. The case already quoted, though 
occurring to a member by training of the ‘High Church’ party 
in the Church of England, presented the usual features of an 
‘ evangelical’ conversion in this respect, although the sacraments 
were still used and valued. The charming narrative of Mr. 
Bullen in With Christ at Sea (which Prof. James mentions with 
well-deserved admiration *) shows an Anglican finding a difficulty 
after conversion in relating the sacraments to his personal religious 
experience ; but Mr. Bullen was unconfirmed, and had not begun 
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already to make the frequenting of the Eucharist a part of his 
religious practice. It must be observed, moreover, that a later 
generation of ‘ High Church’ clergy in the Anglican body have 
found themselves able to give to the characteristic ‘evangelical’ 
experience of conversion a place in their own scheme of 
spiritual life which would have been grudged to it by their 
predecessors. 

Such conversion is usually ‘instantaneous.’ Wesley (as Prof. 
James remarks‘) became convinced late in life that ‘conversion 
is commonly, if not always, an instantaneous work.’ There is 
probably often some ambiguity in the discussion of this point. 
What is meant by ‘instantaneous’? That the process of turning 
from the life of which self is the end, to that of which God is the 
end, should be ‘instantaneous, may be usual, but cannot be 
necessary, and certainly is not invariable. Even where the great 
change can be dated, it may extend, with ups and downs of 
emotion, over many instants, days, or even weeks. Yet it is not 
unlikely that some in attaching importance to the ‘instantaneous- 
ness’ of conversion have intended not so much to insist upon 
a fact of feeling as upon a theological principle, that between a 
will turned to God and a will turned away from God, there may 
be fluctuations but can be no middle stage. The notion that the 
‘good will’ is a something won by mere gradual improvement, 
that there is no line drawn between the converted and uncon- 
verted, is one which can scarcely be called Christian, and can 
never be called true to experience. It is because the Kantian 
ethics (as distinguished from the Aristotelian) recognize the 
intrinsic distinction of the good and bad will as the central point 
of moral philosophy, that they are Christian while the Aristo- 
telian is pagan. The pietistic training of Kant had this as its 
result, that his ethical doctrine is one to which the clue is to be 
sought (and can only be found) in that experience of conversion 
which it has been the special mission of the Pietists, Methodists, 
and kindred schools to have brought into prominence. 

On the sensible instantaneousness of conversions, psychology 
has, of course, much to say, and Prof. James’s discussion of the 
subject in relation to current psychological views seems not only 
interesting, but convincing. His conclusion is that sudden con- 
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versions happen where there is an ‘ active subliminal self¥’ Now 
this is certainly confirmed by many facts: in a case known to the 
writer of two very intimate friends—who were accustomed to 
make no secret from one another of their religious thoughts and 
experiences, and who arrived at substantially the same general 
view, mutually influencing one another at every step—the one 
experienced a ‘ sudden’ (if not strictly instantaneous) conversion, 
the other did not. The former was a man whose mind worked 
chiefly (as Newman describes his own as working) by the only 
half-conscious growth of ideas, developed by reading and inter- 
course with life, but yet developing, like the seed of corn in 
the Gospel, ‘he knew not how’; while the mental life of the 
latter was pre-eminently self-conscious, not lightly receptive of 
influences as yet unrelated by fully understood links to convictions 
already formed, but moving always by the deliberate thinking out 
of each question in turn. Kant, it is worth observing, although, 
as has been said, he gives in his ethical system the analysis 
of the experience called ‘conversion,’ yet, as a philosopher of pre- 
eminently discursive and self-conscious intellect, does not seem 
to have passed in his own person through any such sudden crisis 
as is generally associated with the term, unless indeed we count 
as such his conviction by the study of Rousseau of the primacy 
of the practical over the theoretical in man. 

It is from a psychological point of view easily intelligible that 
where a sudden conversion has been experienced there should be 
recurrences of similar feelings of awakening to new light, more 
particularly when the converted, conscious of remaining defects 
in their spiritual life, are looking for a further change to be 
wrought by the same grace whose operation they have known 
previously as acting thus suddenly upon them. Hence it is 
probably not necessary to find a theological standing, so to speak, 
for each such echo of the first experience, as is done (for example) 
where the original conversion is held to be ‘justification,’ the next 
crisis to be ‘ sanctification of heart,’ and the last (abolishing even 
sins of infirmity), ‘ sanctification of mind.’ The discussions which 
have sometimes been raised on this subject seem to suffer from 
somewhat the same defect of reality as kindred discussions in 
a different school of religious thought as to the precise nature 
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of the grace or of the forgiveness of sins, received in the several 
sacramental ordinances of the Church, such as baptism, confir- 
mation, penance, and the Eucharist. 

An interesting point on which Prof. James incidentally touches 
in connexion with sudden conversions is the frequency with which 
the change experienced is envisaged as the revealing of a light. 
Sometimes? there is an actual luminous sensation, as in the case 
of St. Paul: often? there is no such sensation, but the metaphor 
of light is felt to be the only one which naturally describes the 
experience. The case of conversion before quoted, as known to 
the present writer, falls into the latter of these two classes: and 
some verses written by the young man thus converted, in which 
he speaks of a light— 


‘Not visible, but yet the same that sent 
Saui to the Street called Straight in other days,’ 


correspond very closely to the records alleged by Prof. James. 
The same person when after many years he passed through a 
crisis very similar to that described by Prof. James as occurring 
to a scientific friend of his own*, in which he lost the sense of 
God’s presence which he had long enjoyed, could only describe 
it as the extinction of a light which had for a long while been the 
guiding star of his life. 

In leaving the subject of conversion, Prof. James gives Prof. 
Starbuck’s conclusion, drawn from the study of the statistics 
collected by him as to the effect of this crisis, that it imparts 
‘a changed attitude towards life, which is fairly constant and 
permanent, although the feelings fluctuate. In other words the 
persons who have passed through conversion, having once taken 
a stand for the religious life, tend to feel themselves identified 
with it, no matter how much their religious enthusiasm declines’ *. 
For himself Prof. James says: ‘That,’ the experience of con- 
version ‘should for even a short time show a human being what 
the high water mark of his spiritual capacity is, this is what con- 
stitutes its importance, an importance which backsliding cannot 
diminish ’*. 

Prof. James turns from the phenomena of conversion itself to 
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the consideration of the asceticism so often characteristic of the 
converted or religious life. Though he begins by speaking of 
‘the hopelessness of Christian theology in respect of the flesh and 
the natural man’'—an incorrect form of expression which could 
only be justified if the unhistorical identification of Christianity 
with Buddhism and the estimate of it as a religion of mere 
renunciation which determined the attitude towards it both of 
Schopenhauer and of his revolted disciple Nietzsche, could be 
upheld—yet we find much sound sense in what Prof. James says 
on this subject. He pleads for something which asceticism 
gave, and of which our modern life is sadly in need. ‘Is not the 
exclusively sympathetic and facetious way,’ he wisely asks’, ‘in 
which most children are brought up to-day—in danger, in spite 
of its many advantages, of developing a certain trashiness of 
fibre?’ He refers to the influence of war in affording a means 
of self-discipline, but points out very clearly the difference of the 
military and ascetic types of character®. ‘What we now need,’ 
he concludes, ‘to discover in the social realm is the moral equivalent 
of war: something heroic that will speak to men as universally 
as war does, and yet will be as compatible with their spiritual 
selves as war has proved itself to be incompatible’*. What, he 
asks, of ‘voluntary poverty’ as the substitute? ‘ The prevailing 
fear of poverty among the educated classes is the worst moral 
disease from which our civilization suffers’®. Prof. James has 
probably his American countrymen chiefly in view, but those 
engaged in the education of those belonging to our own ‘ educated 
classes’ are not likely to think his strong words uncalled for in 
this country. ° 

From asceticism we pass to mysticism. Prof. James seeks its 
germ, as it would seem, in the ‘dreamy state’ of ‘ vaguely 
reminiscent consciousness ’*, which most of us have occasionally 
experienced. He thinks indeed that Dr. Crichton-Browne in 
connecting this state with inchoate epilepsy ‘takes a rather 
absurdly alarmist view.’ ‘ He follows it . . . downward to insanity; 
our path pursues the upward ladder.’ For ‘we make any pheno- 
menon appear admirable or dreadful according to the context 
by which we set it.’ But he calls attention not to this ‘dreamy 
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state’ only as alien to the mystic consciousness ; he finds some- 
thing of the same kind in the abnormal mental states sometimes 
produced by the action of intoxicants and drugs. Indeed ‘the 
drunken consciousness is one bit of the mystic consciousness’ ?. 
Strange as this may seem when we think of mystics so far 
removed from the condition of drunkards as St. Theresa or 
St. John of the Cross or Jacob Behmen, yet it must not be 
forgotten that the influence of strong drinks such as ‘Soma’ 
played no small part in the religious life of ancient nations ; that 
the Bacchic frenzy was accounted the inspiration of a god; that 
less Epicurean mystics than Omar Khayyam have used the 
excitement due to wine as the readiest symbol of divine enthu- 
siasm. An interesting passage from J. A. Symonds’s autobio- 
graphy, recording his experiences under an anaesthetic, is adduced 
by Prof. James as illustrating the capacity of drugs to induce 
a consciousness of the mystical sort. Prof. James himself (who 
regards, probably with only very partial correctness, the problem 
of Hegel as set to his intellect by mystical feeling)? only seems 
to himself to understand that philosopher when under the influence 
of nitrous oxide*. The remarks of Prof. James on this subject 
show a grave misunderstanding of Hegel, who was not properly 
speaking a mystic at all; and he could not have weighed, before 
writing what he has written, the famous retort of Hegel him- 
self to those who looked to mystical intuitions for a revelation 
of higher truth than reason can give, that the wisdom they thought 
God had given to them as His beloved in sleep was—dreams’ *. 
But there is no doubt that Hegel respected in the mystics their 
perception of the need of a unity, of which the ‘abstract under- 
standing’ did not even dream; that some of the phraseology 
which to him represented the goal of hard intellectual labour 
was, in its insistence upon unity in difference and the reconcilia- 
tion of opposites, not unlike that employed by the mystics; and 
that there does seem to be a real tendency in conditions of mind 
artificially induced by drugs to feel as though the unity and 
reconciliation which we painfully seek were suddenly attained 
without the intellectual ‘ mediation’ to which Hegel attributed 
so much importance. So far, though only so far, is there any 


1 Varieties, p. 387. 2 p. "7s. - > Cp. Will to Believe, &c. pp. 294 foll. 
erke, ii. p. 9. 
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connexion between ‘the drunken consciousness ’ and the Hegelian 
philosophy. 

Yet for himself Prof. James has learned much of the lesson 
Hegel had to teach on this subject. He says that ‘to come,’ 
as mystical experiences do, from the subliminal region, ‘is no 
infallible credential?’ ; and he contends that philosophy’s ‘ aspira- 
tion is to reclaim from mystery and paradox whatever territory 
she touches. To redeem religion from unwholesome privacy, and 
to give public status and universal right of way to its deliverance, 
has been reason’s task*.’ This is entirely in Hegel’s spirit. 

But much of the philosophy to which Prof. James devotes the 
later pages of his book is less satisfactory than this. He borrows 
from an American writer, Mr. Pierce, the expression pragmatism, 
to designate his position—by this he seems to intimate that he 
makes conduct or rather ‘ meaning for conduct ’ the test of truth *. 
On the ground of this principle he decides to ‘ bid a definitive good- 
bye to dogmatic theology *.’ If he here meant by ‘ dogmatic’ 
merely what, on the whole, Kant meant by it—that is, uncritical, 
all serious philosophers must agree with him. But he means more 
than this ; he will have nothing to do with the supposed ‘ meta- 
physical attributes of God®.’ And here he is, no doubt, in 
sympathy with the most influential school of theology—the 
Ritschlian—which our age has produced. He is right, we may 
add, again in this point, so far as he means to deny to the ‘ meta- 
physical attributes of God’ any religious value apart from religious 
feeling : but the ‘ dogmas’ of the traditional theology are (or were 
at the beginning) ways of expressing the needs and requirements 
of religious feelings when face to face with certain philosophical 
problems. There is indeed a measure of confusion running 
through the whole of Prof. James’s reasoning on this point. The 
incapacity of being proved by ‘philosophy’ alone is made a 
characteristic of religion in particular. But in fact philosophy is 
always critical of data otherwise obtained. It starts, as Plato 
said, from jroéces in its search for an dpy} dvumdOeros. It 
has, as Hegel taught, to explain rather than to create 
experience. 

Prof. James’s own conclusions, as to the validity of religious 

1 Varieties, p. 426. 2 5. 432. 3 p. 444. 
* p. 448. 5 p. 447. 
VOL. IV. 
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experience, rest upon a philosophy (not unlike that to which 
Prof. James Ward has given expression in his Gifford Lectures 
on Naturalism and Agnosticism) which he thus describes: ‘So 
long as we deal with the cosmic and the general we deal only 
with the symbols of reality, but as soon as we deal with private 
and personal phenomena as such, we deal with realities in the 
completest sense of the term’. ‘To describe the world with 
all the various feelings of the individual pinch of destiny ... 
left out ... would be... like offering a printed bill of fare as 
the equivalent for a solid meal. Religion makes no such blunder.’ 
It ‘remains infinitely less hollow and abstract, as far as it goes, 
than a science which prides itself on taking no account of any- 
thing private at all. A bill of fare with one raisin on it instead 
of the word “raisin” might be an inadequate meal, but it would 
at least be a commencement of reality. The contention of the 
survival theory that we ought to stick to elements exclusively 
seems like saying that we ought to be satisfied for ever with 
reading the naked bill of fare.’ For ‘it does not follow, because 
our ancestors made so many errors of fact, and mixed them with 
their religion, that we should therefore leave off being religious 
at all*.’ Prof. James thus finds the stronghold of religion in 
individuality *. He observes that Prof. Baldwin and Prof. Rutgers 
Marshall prefer to describe it, on the contrary, as a ‘ conservative 
social force. And this is certainly a more usual point of view. 
What is the relation of these two different ways of regarding 
religion? The whole history of religion seems to support the 
view of it as pre-eminently social rather than individualistic, and 
in laying stress upon this characteristic of it Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer, Nietzsche and Tolstoy are agreed. The consideration which 
has led some, like Prof. James, to reverse this statement seems to 
be this: that science is true for all alike, while a religious truth 
cannot (like a mathematical truth) be proved to the equal satis- 
faction of all alike, but, while certified to the believer as a fact of 
individual personal experience, must remain incommunicable to 
others by any abstract formula bearing the same meaning for all 
educated persons. In this way there is conceded to religious 
experience a greater concreteness or reality than belongs to 
science, while at the same time the often-noticed absence of that 
1 Varieties, p. 498. 2 p. 500, 3 p. 503. 
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agreement in the religious world which characterizes the scientific, 
is explained, and even connected with its superiority. 

But is there not here a difficulty only to be surmounted by 
abolishing this strict antithesis? Religion is precisely that region 
of human experience in which we are concerned with the unity 
of subject and object: in which what is objective—as true for 
others as for ourselves—is perceived, not as therefore indifferent 
to us in particular, but as our own most vital concern; in which, 
on the other hand, what is felt as most individual, as our personal 
life, our inmost self, is recognized as the presence in us of the 
universal and eternal, in a word, of God. 

This, indeed, is recognized by Prof. James himself. He tells 
us? that religious feeling always consists of two parts: of an 
uneasiness, a feeling that something is wrong about us; and the 
solution of the uneasiness, a feeling that we are saved from the 
wrongness. So far as an individual ‘suffers for his wrongness 
and criticizes it,’ he ‘is to that extent consciously beyond it and 
in at least possible touch with something higher.’ Thus he can 
adopt as his own* some words of M. Récéjac, the writer of a 
well-known work on La Connaissance Mystique, to the effect that 
‘we find consciousness possessed by the sense of a being at once 
excessive and identical with the self; great enough to be God; 
interior enough to be me.’ 

Though he loves tilting at the ‘transcendental idealists,’ whose 
position he seems not adequately to appreciate, Prof. James is 
not so far removed from their position as he would wish us to 
think. He is offended by the apparent submergence of morality 
in their view. He sympathizes with a friend of his who thinks 
‘a God who is on the side of our enemies as much as He is on 
our side’ is an ‘ odd evolution from the God of David’s psalms *’ 
But after all the Christian God, who is the God of the Gentiles 
as well as of the Jews, would have seemed—must have seemed— 
as odd an evolution to the older Jews. Though Prof. James 
recognizes‘ that ‘evil is not evaded but sublated’—what Hegel 
called aufgehoben, we suppose—‘ in the higher religious cheer of’ 
those whom, after Francis Newman, he calls ‘the twice born,’ he 
has hardly, so far as the present work bears witness, realized the 
startlingly close agreement of the attitude which is most markedly 

1 Varieties, p. 508. 2 p. 509. 3 p. 522m. * p. 488 n. 
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religious with the Spinozistic determinism — an agreement well 
brought out in Mr. A. E. Taylor’s recent book The Problem 
of Conduct, a work of real importance to the student of the 
philosophy of religion, however open it may be, as it is, to severe 
criticism in certain details. 

The Lectures are professedly only introductory to a further 
discussion of the subject, of which, indeed, it would probably 
be difficult to extract from them a consistent view. The philo- 
sophy to which the author’s conclusions point, does not appear 
to me adequate to the phenomena described; while to the descrip- 
tion itself it may be objected that it is confined too exclusively 
to cases which seem to have in them something of the extravagant 
and the morbid. To this objection Prof. James has himself 
replied by anticipation’; but it might have increased the value 
(as well as the bulk) of his book, had there been more studies of 
the soberer manifestations of the religious life by the side of those 
less sober; while some consideration was due to the remarkable 
absence of the ‘ extravagant’ features characteristic of the lives 
of saints from the recorded life of the greatest figure in the whole 
history of religion. But upon the whole we have nothing but 
gratitude for this sympathetic presentation of the facts of religious 
experience by one so fully conversant with the thought of his 
time, and so thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit as Prof. 
James; and look forward with eager anticipation to the sequel 
which he has promised us. 


C. C. J. WEBB. 


1 Varieties, p. 486. 
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THE SYRIAN LITURGIES OF THE PRESANCTIFIED. 


THE Syrian liturgies of the Presanctified fall into two classes, 
(A) Orthodox and (B) Monophysite, under the latter of which may 
be conveniently placed the Maronite rite, in this instance directly derived 
from that of the Jacobites. 

(A) The orthodox liturgy may be shortly dealt with, as it is only known 
from its diaconica contained in Cod. Sinait. ro4o under the title of 
St. James (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, p. 494). It 
seems to have been formed from the ordinary liturgy by the omission 
of all between the ecphonesis of the Veil Prayers and the Prayer of the 
Our Father. 

(B) a. The Jacobite rite is to be found in a considerable number of 
MSS in the British Museum and elsewhere. It has never yet been 
published, perhaps owing to the fact that in Wright’s Catalogue of the 
Syriac MSS in the British Museum it has been usually described as 
‘The Benediction of the Chalice,’ a misapprehension of the meaning of 
hens pai, or the consignation of the unconsecrated chalice with the 
presanctified host. There are three forms of Presanctified Anaphora, 
named respectively after Severus, St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom. 
The Anaphora of Severus is contained in nine MSS in the British 
Museum (saec. x, Add. 14,493, fol. 21a: Add. 14,496, fol. 18b: Add. 
14,525, fol. 67a: saec. x-xi, Add. 14,667, fol. 15a: Add. 14,495, fol. 
41a: Add. 14,522, fol. 27b: Add. 17,128, fol. 41a: saec. xi, Add. 
14,500, fol. 2b: saec. xii, Add. 14,498, fol. 40a, dated A.D. 1133), and 
it is the type on which the Anaphorae of St. Basil (saec. x, Add. 14,496, 
fol. 21a: saec. x-xi, Add. 14,522, fol. 27 b) and of St. John Chrysostom 
(saec. x-xi, Add. 17,128, fol. 41 b) are formed: it is moreover stated to 
have been translated from the Greek (Add. 14,495). The text given 
below is that of a MS in the possession of Mgr. Ignatius Ephraim II 
Rahmani, the Syrian patriarch of Antioch, who has kindly permitted its 
publication. Besides being slightly fuller, it is of a later date than any 
copy in the British Museum, having been written in the year 1546 of 
the Greeks (A.D. 1235). The outlines of the Anaphorae of St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom may be seen from the table which follows the text. 

The rite, as coitained in the MSS of the British Museum collection, 
almost invariably commences with the Sedro of the Entrance, the liturgy 
following the lessons and gospel of the ferial Vespers of Lent. Mention 
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of the Vespers is made in a few MSS, e.g. that containing St. John 
Chrysostom, and a rubric relating to it is to be found in the Lenten 
volume (tom. iv) of the Syrian Uniat )\.as9, printed at Mosul 1886-96 : 


hao pad MOS ilo biao of leo pad pro go |hamaly chino 
gee! > hota> pam whvdpco ar euimioe iho |sjao Ilo 
yeoo gS puil/ yee eis! emdo ors / Liao gis) ims 





toad qeortto Jew SO ELS Peio gud (wo pds Prio way 
yooh! JNus0 po? Jreweo Jockos e? luce teid) ion 
leno pais of loins aaedo yor) vores I lo JMwh» Jad, 


ehasody Jlad.9 obi ACY, yews? 97 (‘At the end of the service, 
before the signing of the chalice or the mass, and if there be no signing 
of the chalice and no mass after “ We believe,” they make reverences, 
genuflecting whilst they say ten times “ Kyrie eleison,” and ten times 
*O our Lord have mercy on us,” and “O our Lord spare and have pity 
on us,” and “O our Lord hear us and have pity on us,” each one of 
them ten times. The lessons, moreover, of the Old and the New 
Testaments for every day are part of the ecclesiastical prayer, and if 
the clerics do not read them at the mass or at the signing of the chalice 
it is necessary that they read them at the end of Vespers’). The liturgy 
of the Presanctified does not, however, seem to have been confined to 
the Lenten ferial Vespers, as we find it mentioned in Add. 17,128 at 
the blessing of the water on the Epiphany (fol. 60 b): JKasnal sho 
Listas gidcay Sha qwo....hmo emad eda sally (‘After 
the service of None they sign the chalice . . . . and after that we have 
received the oblation,’ &c.) and again in Add. 14,495 at the communion 
of the newly baptized (fol. 69 a) ksiaa\ yoru? er Wy Oonbre/ lo 
ehoore Jeq® yoo erono ko eas (‘And if they be those who 
are not able to wait for the mass they sign the chalice and give to them 
the body and the blood’). In fact it appears to have been used in lieu 
of the ordinary liturgy whenever the latter was inconvenient, a canon of 
the patriarch Theodosius (+1207 of the Greeks, a.p. 896) ordering its 
celebration when the oblations had been brought to the church by the 
faithful and there was no need of mass, and even permitting a deacon 
to ‘sign the chalice’ in the absence of the presbyter (Barhebraeus, 
Huddoyo, cap. iv. § 1). James of Edessa mentions its use by anchorets 
in priest’s orders (lesie hioso) either in solitude or in community, the 
people being absent, and leaves it to the discretion of the celebrant to 
recite any or none of the prescribed prayers, while a deacon is not 
permitted to say any prayers when ‘signing the chalice.’ This usage 
perhaps connects the liturgy of the Presanctified with the manner of 
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communion practised by the early hermits (S. Bas. Zf. xciii). James 
also permits the priest to sign the chalice with the host, if it be reserved, 
for the communion of the sick and of those who fast until evening 
(Barhebraeus, Huddoyo, cap. iv. § 8), but the celebration of this liturgy 
seems to have been the rule in Lent, as Isho'yabh the Nestorian metro- 
politan of Nisibis (c. A. Gr. 1501, A.D. 1190) in his Liber demonstrationis 
de vera fide (par. 4, cap. 1, in Assemani, 474/. Or. tom. iii, par. 1, p. 305) 
blames both the Melkites and the Jacobites for the practice of con- 
secrating only on the Sundays of Lent and giving communion on 
week-days with the presanctified host. This rite has now completely 
disappeared among the Monophysites, though Michael Jarweh, after- 
wards the Syrian Uniat patriarch, attempted to restore it from the 
description attributed to Severus in the Huddoyo of Barhebraeus (cap. 
iv. § 8); for it appears in a collection of anaphorae belonging to him and 
dated a.D. 1760 (now at Sharfeh in the Lebanon). At the present day 
a new liturgy has been constructed by the Uniats from the anaphora of 
St. James and is in use on Good Friday only. 

In point of form the ancient liturgy of the Jacobites differs from the 
rite of the Orthodox in the substitution of a single prayer for all that part 
of the ordinary mass which extends from the Prayer before the Peace to 
the end of the intercession. 

8. In the middle of the fifteenth century the liturgy of the Presancti- 
fied was still in use among the Maronites of the Lebanon on the ferias 
of Lent, though now it is restricted to Good Friday. In its present 
form it is merely the Anaphora of St. Peter iii (which nearly resembles 
the Persian type, and indeed is taken in part from the Nestorian liturgy 
of the Apostles) with the substitution of two prayers, composed of 
the anaphoral prayers of the presanctified liturgies of St. Basil and 
Severus, for the Post-sanctus. It is also to be noticed that the former 
of these two liturgies, with the exception of the central prayer, is formed 
in a like manner from other anaphorae. 

In conclusion I wish to return my best thanks to His Blessedness 
Mgr. Ignatius Ephraim II Rahmani, and also to the Rev. F. E. Bright- 
man, to whose assistance I am especially indebted. 


H. W. CoprINcTon. 


Lacunae in the Syriac original have been supplied from Add. 14,498. 
Cues have been expanded in the translation, those of frequent occurrence 
not being marked, while the rest have been completed within brackets 
from the following texts :—a. Add. 14,693 (1), saec. xiii-xiv: b. Add. 
14,691, A.D. 1230: c. Add. 17,229 (1), A.D. 1218: d. Missale Syriacum, 
Rome, 1843: e. hosane Jasnaly loko, Mosul, 1881 ; the last two of 
which agree in general with the modern Jacobite texts. 
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The Signing of the Chalice of the holy mar Severus, patriarch of 
Antioch. 


First, the holy mysteries being ordered on the table, the holy body 
and the chalice which ts about to be signed, while the clerks pray the Prayer 
of the Evening (i.e. Vespers), he also who is prepared to sign begins 
secretly to himself the prayer (of the beginning ?) and ‘Have mercy upon 
me’ (Ps. li), and so reads the Gospel in a loud voice in common and after- 
wards says the Sedro of the Entrance: 


{THE CENSING) 


For the Primiyon: Glory [4 and thanksgiving and honour and praise 
and good unceasing exaltation continually at all times and at all 
moments may we be accounted worthy to send up] to him the bread of 
life, who appeared from the daughter of David, and was broken on 
Golgotha, and is divided in the holy church, and given to the faithful 
people, and sufficeth to rejoice the living and the dead, whom befitteth 
glory and honour now [and at all times for ever. Zhe people. Amen.] 

Sedro. O Christ our God, who art true life and reasonable food to 
those who hunger well for thee, who hast granted to us from thy side 
spiritual drink, which is the strength of delights and the fount of all joy, 
and with thy lifegiving and propitiatory blood hast moistened our lips 
and hast given to us this holy chalice, the chalice of thanksgiving and 
of salvation, the chalice of gladness and of exultation, and hast granted 
to us thereby true life and forgiveness of sins ; thou therefore, O Lord, 
in thy love towards man art exalted over all and raised on high above 
the worlds: strengthen us that with pure and holy soul and with chaste 
and holy and lowly minds we may draw nigh to complete the immola- 
tion of thy divine mysteries, and with this smoke of incense which is 
offered to thee by our weakness may the savour of our prayers be pleas- 
ing unto thee, and turn not away thy grace from us by reason of our 
sins and of those of thy faithful people, but, O merciful Lord, change 
also the mixture in this chalice that is set before us into the holiness 
that is of thee, and by its participation may we be delivered from 
destruction of souls and of bodies, and accounted worthy of the portion 
of thy saints, and for all thy graces towards us send we up glory and 
honour and exaltation to thee and to thy blessed and blissful Father, 
and to thine holy Spirit, now and at all times for ever. Zhe people. 
Amen. 

The priest. Peace be to you all. 
The people. And to thy spirit. 

The priest. Holy is the Father, [bholy is the Son, holy is the holy 
Spirit, who halloweth our souls and our bodies by his grace and by his 
many mercies for ever. Zhe people. Amen.]} 
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{THE CREED) 


The deacon. Sophia: thed proschémen. 
The priest. We believe in one God, and the people answer. 


(THE PREPARATION OF THE ANAPHORA) 


The priest. O holy Trinity, have pity on me, [*holy Trinity spare my 
sinfulness, holy Trinity receive this oblation from the hands of my 
feebleness. O God make rest and a good memorial to our fathers and 
our brethren at this time on thine holy and heavenly altar. O God, 
pardon all the faithful men and women who have asked the prayers of 
our humility, by the prayers of all the saints. Amen.] 


{THE ANAPHORA) 


The deacon. Stdmen kalés. 
[4 Zhe people. Kyrie eleison]. 

And the priest begins after the manner of the kiirobho. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost: now 
and at all times and for ever. Zhe people, Amen. 

The priest. O Christ our God, who hast committed unto us this great 
mystery of thy divine incarnation, hallow this chalice, which is set with 
wine and with water, and unite it to thy venerable body, that it may be 
to us and to all those who receive and partake of it for holiness of soul 
and of body and of spirit, for the pardon of offences and forgiveness of 
sins and cleansing from all evil, for the sprinkling of conscience and the 
safeguarding of the life hereafter, for strength and the keeping and accom- 
plishment of thine holy and lifegiving commandments, and for answer 
before thy fearful and terrible tribunal, and account us worthy all the 
days of our life without sin and without molestations and error and dis- 
turbance, whilst pleasing thee, to serve thee with good service, by thy 
grace and by the goodwill of thy blessed and blissful Father, and by the 
operation of thy Spirit holy and good and adorable and lifegiving and 


consubstantial with thee, now and at all times for ever. Zhe people. 
Amen. 


{THE BLESSING) 


The priest. Peace be to you all. 
The people. And to thy spirit. 
The priest. The mercies of the great God and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ be with you all. 
The people. And with thy spirit. 
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{THE CONSIGNATION) 


The priest takes the coal‘ and signs therewith the chalice three times in 
the form of a cross and says thus: 

The chalice of thanksgiving and of salvation is signed with the pro- 
pitiatory coal for pardon of offences, and for forgiveness of sins, and for 
eternal life to those who receive. Zhe people. Amen. 


{THE LORD’S PRAYER) 


The priest: the prayer of the Our Father who art in heaven. 

O Lord God of holy hosts, who holdest all and disposest all accord- 
ing to the will of thy goodness, who art the life of spirits, who art the 
hope of those that are hopeless, who art the help of them that are help- 
less, who hast taught us by thine only Son, our Lord indeed, and our 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ the prayer of access to thyself: 
account us worthy in pure conscience together with right intention 
and love and confidence befitting children to make bold to call on thee 
O God the Father almighty holy, and to pray and say, Our Father who 
art in heaven. 

The people. Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come. 

The priest. *Yea O Lord who hast given us might and power to 
tread upon serpents and scorpions and all the power of the enemy, 
crush his head under our feet speedily and every artifice of his evil skill 
against us make void, for thou art a God mighty and all-powerful, and 
to thee do we send up glory and thanksgiving, with thy Father lover of 
man, and thy Spirit holy and good and adorable and lifegiving and 
consubstantial with thee, now and at all times for ever. Zhe people. 
Amen. 


{INCLINATICN ) 


The priest. Peace be to you all. 

The people. And to thy spirit. 

The deacon. Bow we down our heads to the Lord. 
The people. Before thee O Lord our God. 

The priest. Receive also this our supplication, O Christ our king, and 
send down thy mercies on the work of thine hands, whilst thou turnest 
away from our sins: convert us, O God our Saviour, and make the face 
of thy mercies to shine upon us, and we shall be delivered: for thy 
dominion standeth for ever, and of thy kingdom there is no end: and 
thee befitteth glory and honour and dominion with thy Father and thine 
holy Spirit now and at all times for ever. Zhe people. Amen. 


1 i.e. the particle of the host, cf. Isa. vi 6, 7. 
* This is identical with the corresponding prayer of the Coptic St. Gregory. 
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{THE BLESSING) 


The priest. Peace be to you all. 
The people. And to thy spirit. 

The priest. The grace and the mercies of the one nature of the 
holy Trinity, uncreated and eternal, adorable and consubstantial, be 
with you all. 

The people. And with thy spirit. 


{THE ELEVATION) 


The deacon. Attend we in trembling. 
The priest. ‘The presanctified holies to the holy. 
The people. One is the holy Father, [¢ one is the holy Son, one is the 
living and holy Spirit.] 
The priest. The one holy Father is with us [* Amen; the one holy 
Son is with us Amen ; the one holy Spirit is with us for ever. Blessed 
be the name of the Lord from everlasting and for ever and ever. Amen. | 


{THE COMMUNION) 
{THE THANKSGIVING) 


The deacon. Stand we fairly all of us, [after that we have eaten 
and drunk and partaken of these holy and heavenly and dominical and 
immortal and lifegiving and vivifying mysteries of the venerable and holy 
body and the propitiatory blood of Christ our God: glory send we up to 
him, the good giver, who hath given and accounted us worthy of so great 
a gift. ] 

The people. We give thanks unto thee, O Lord, [® especially for thy 
benefits towards us. | 

The priest. © adorable and all-wise and thrice blessed and only 
mighty, God the Word only-begotten of the Father, now that we have 
received and are filled with the sweetness of thine holy and lifegiving 
mysteries, we send up glory and honour and worship to thee and to thy 
stainless Father and to thy Spirit holy and good and adorable and 
lifegiving and consubstantial with thee, now and at all times for ever. 
The people. Amen. 

{INCLINATION ) 
The priest. Peace be to you all. 
The people. And to thy spirit. 

The deacon. After the reception [*of these holy mysteries which 

have been given, before the merciful Lord bow we down our heads. ] 
The people. Before thee, O Lord our God. 

The priest. O Lord, king of glory, look upon those who have bowed 
down their heads before thine invisible might and bless them with all 
spiritual blessing : support thy church by the grace and love towards man- 
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kind of thine only Son, with whom thee befitteth glory and honour and 
dominion, with thy Spirit all-holy and good and adorable and lifegiving 
and consubstantial with thee, now and at all times for ever. Zhe people. 
Amen. 

The priest. O our Lord Jesus Christ, the race of the house of Adam 
sufficeth not to give thanks to thine unspeakable grace for that thou 
hast given unto us thine holy body and thy propitiatory blood ; and we 
beseech thee grant us to receive it continually with our heart pure and 
our body and our spirit holy, and bless thy people and keep thine 
inheritance, that continually and at all times we may praise thee ; even 
thee who art alone our true God, and God the Father who begat thee, 
and thine holy Spirit, now and at all times for ever. Ziie people. Amen. 


(THE DISMISSAL) * 


The deacon. Bless O my lord. 

The priest. May God, who hath accounted us worthy to eat his holy 
body and to drink his propitiatory blood, account us worthy of his 
heavenly kingdom and of his mansion that passeth not away, and make 
us children of the heritage with all the just and righteous who have been 
pleasing before him, by the prayer of the mother of God, and of the 
prophets, and of the apostles, and the rest*. 

The people. Thy body which we have received *. 


The priest. Ye are committed to the grace of the holy Trinity [> from 
the propitiatory altar of the Lord, with the viatica and the blessings and 
the benefit which ye have received ; and may it keep your life from all 
corruption of sin, and us with you, by its grace and many mercies for 
ever. | 

Ended is the Signing of the Chalice of the holy mar Severus the 
patriarch: his prayer be with us. Amen. 


1 In the description given in the Huddoyo of Barhebraeus, and attributed to 
Severus, the rite is terminated immediately after the Prayer of Inclination by the 
usual ‘ seal’ or concluding prayer of the mass ‘ Bless us all, keep us all,’ &c. 

2 The conclusion of a similar prayer in Add. 14,693 runs thus :—‘ and of the 
martyrs and of the confessors and of the just and of the priests and of the holy 
fathers and of the orthodox doctors and of all the choir of the saints who have 
loved our Lord and kept his commandments and of all our masters and our 
brethren for ever.’ 

$ Add. 17,128, saec. x-xi gives ‘Thy body which we have received and thy 
living blood which we have drunk.’ Barsalibi (+1171) in his Exposition of the 
iiturgy mentions verses beginning with the same words, which may perhaps be 
continued from the second of the four verses said by the priest after the Sedro of 
the departed at the conclusion of the Syrian Jacobite mass, ‘ in faith be a bridge 
and a way, and thereby may we be delivered from the fire and from gehenna, 
halleluiah, and inherit life.’ Similar verses are still said by the minister at the 
end of the Maronite liturgy. 

VOL, IV. G 
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TABLE SHOWING THE OUTLINES OF THE ANAPHORAE OF ST. BASIL 
AND ST. CHRYSOSTOM. 


Sr. Basit, 
eit igs 





1. Add. 14,496. 


2. Add, 14.522. 


Sr. Curysostom. 
Add. 17,128. 





Rubric as to Vespers. 





Sedro. 


Sedro. 





Creed. 





The memorial of our Lord’,,. 


And he proceeds with the 
prayer and then says, Glory 
be to the Father... 





O Ruler over all, God of the 
Fathers... ZEcph. And we 
beseech thy grace, O King 
of ages... 


O Ruler over all, God of the 
Fathers... Ecph. And we 
beseech thy grace, O King 
of ages... 


O God the Father who for 
thy love towards man... 





Peace... 
And may the mercies... 


And may the grace... 


Peace... 





The chalice of thanksgiving... 


We sign the chalice of 
thanksgiving... 


The chalice of thanksgiving... 


The Commixture. 





O God the father of light and 
prince of life ... [Coptic 
St. Mark.]} 

Our Father... 

Yea, O Lord, and lead not 
any of us... (Coptic St. 
Mark.] 


O Lord God of holy hosts... 
[Severus. ] 


Our Father... 
Yea, O Lord, who hast given 
us power ... [Severus.] 


Do thou therefore, O our 
God, strengthen us con- 
tinually ... 

Our Father... 

Come to the aid of thy ser- 
vants... 





Peace... 

Bow we down... 

Those who have bowed 
down the necks of soul and 
of body before thy love 
towards man... 


Peace... 

Bow we down... 

Receive this our supplica- 
tion... [Severus.] (As 
alternative, the last Prayer 
of Inclination from St.Chry- 
sosiom.) 


Peace... 

Bow we down... 

To thee indeed and be- 
fore thee, O great eternal 
King... 





Peace... 
And may the grace... 


Peace... 
And may the grace... 


Peace... 
And may the grace... 





Attend we in fear. 
The presanctified holies... 
One holy Father... 


Attend we in fear. 
The presanctified holies ... 
One holy Father... 


Attend we in fear. 
The presanctified holies . .. 
One holy Father... 





O adorable and all-wise... 


Afterthat we have received... 
We give thanks unto thee... 
O adorable and all-wise .. . 


After the reception... 

We give thanks untothee... 

Jesus, Word of God.. .? 

We give thanks unto thee 
for this thine unspeakable 
ee 





Thy servants... (St. Chry- 
sostom. } 








Peace... 

Bow we down... 

Thy servants who have 
bowed down their heads 
before thy glory, O Lord, 
do thou protect... (Cf. 
Ethiopic Ch, Ord.] 





1 So also in Severus, Add. 14,525, and in the Maronite Presanctified. 
* A note has been inserted in the MS to the effect that this prayer, being out of place, 


is not to be said, 
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THE REPORT AND DEATH OF PILATE. 


THE document printed below forms part of a volume of miscellaneous 
MSS, which came into my possession a few years ago during one of my 
tours in the interior of Macedonia. The calligraphy of the manuscript 
is good, its orthography somewhat eccentric, and they both point to 
a date perhaps not earlier than the eighteenth century. The main 
interest of the find lies in the fact that it presents us with a new version 
of a legend familiar to students of Christian mythology, and as such 
it may fairly be considered an original contribution to Apocryphal 
Literature. Though shorter than any of the texts hitherto published, 
it includes two narratives usually found separate, viz. the 'Avagopa 
Tlovriov rod TAdrov and the Mapadocis TiAdrov. Compared with C. de 
Tischendorf’s standard edition of these (Zvangelia Apocrypha, 2nd ed., 
Lipsiae, 1876) it offers several variants. 

In the first place, while Tischendorf’s MSS end with the execution of 
Pilate, our text gives in the last paragraph a dramatic account of the 
death of Annas and Caiaphas, which apparently originated in a desire to 
supply a fulfilment to the prophecy supposed to be contained in the 
Psalmist’s words quoted in the text: ‘They shall fall by the sword; 
they shall be a portion for foxes. But the king shall rejoice in God.’ 

The manner of Pilate’s death also differs from that in Tischendorf ; 
but corresponds with a similar episode in the Letter of Tiberius, where 
the story is told of Annas, though some attribute it to Pilate. 

The miracle of the fall of the idols at the reading of Pilate’s letter 
before Caesar is in Tischendorf’s text described as occurring on the 
utterance of Christ’s name by Caesar (IMapadoois TAdrov 4). 

The cross-examination of Pilate, again, in Tischendorf occupies two 
days, while in our text it is compressed into one sitting. 

The executioner in Tischendorf is called “AASws, here SaAdws ; and the 
prefect of the East A:avés here figures as Acximos, a reading (Acxivuos) 
also occurring in MS E cited by Tischendorf in his critical apparatus. 

These are the chief points of difference, and, when to these is added 
the general difference in style, which is terser than that of the common 
text, there is little doubt left that we have here a version derived from 
an independent source. It would, however, be difficult to decide whether 
our text is the result of a later compression, or whether it preserves an 
earlier tradition of which the other narratives are mere amplifications. 


G. F. AsBBortt. 


[In the following text several minor errors of the scribe have been 
tacitly corrected : in the case of such changes as are of more importance 
the reading of the MS is given in the footnotes. ] 


G2 
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AN UNCIAL FRAGMENT OF THE ‘AD DONATUM’ 
OF ST. CYPRIAN. 


In the Preface to his edition of St. Cyprian *, Dr. Hartel briefly notices 
a MS fragment of the 4d Donatum, the existence of which had been 
made known to him by Nolte. When writing his Preface, Hartel had 
no information as to the whereabouts of the fragment, but in his 
Addenda he was able to state that it formed part of Codex Aurelianensis 
169. This Codex, which is now numbered 192, once belonged to the 
Monastery of Fleury, and contains the remnants of divers ancient MSS, 
most of them written in uncial characters. The Cyprian fragment, con- 
sisting of a single leaf (fol. 1 of the Codex), so far from being later in 
date than the other fragments, as Hartel was informed, is one of the 
most ancient in the collection. M. Chatelain* would place it as early 
as the fifth century: certainly it cannot be later than the seventh 
century—the date to which it is assigned in the printed Catalogue. 

By the kindness of M. Delisle and of the authorities of the Library 
of Orléans, an opportunity was given to me of examining this fragment 
at Paris in the autumn of last year, and I am encouraged to believe 
that a transcript of it may be acceptable to those who are interested in 
the criticism of St. Cyprian. There can be no doubt that such frag- 
ments—which are only too rare—throw much light upon the history of 
the text, and help us to form a right estimate concerning the relative 
value of the more complete MSS of later date. 

Unfortunately the Orléans fragment is in a poor state of preservation. 
As a rule, the concluding letters of the lines in the second column of 
the recto, and the initial letters of the lines in the first column of the 
verso, have disappeared through injury of the outer edge of the leaf. 

(Continued on p. 89.) 

' vetoovras 2 p. ix. 

* M, Chatelain gives a photographic reproduction of the verso of the fragment 


in his ‘ Uncialis Scriptura Codicum Latinorum novis Exemplis illustrata’ (Lutetiae 
Parisiorum, 1901), Tabula V. 
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Recto. 


a 
(Hartel, p. 14, 28-15, 8) 

ROSINREBUSHUMA 
nISSUBLIMENACMAG 
nUMVIDETURIN(T)RASU 
aMIACERECONSCIEN 

5 #AMGLORIATURNIHIL 
adPETEREIAMNIHILDE 
stDERAREDESAECULO 
POTESTQUISZACULOMA 
zoREST QUAMSTA 

10 d¢LISQUAMINCONCUS 
sATUTELAESTQUAMPE 
vENNIBUSBONISC/= 
ZESTEPRAESIDIUMIN 
pLICATISMUNDILAQUE 

15 SSOLVIINLUCEMIM 
MORTALITATISAETER 
NAEDETERRENAFECE 
PURGARIVIDERITQUE 
INNOSPRIUSINFESTA 

20 tISINIMICIPERNICIES 
t~NSIDIOSAGRASSATA 
sITPLUSAMARECON PEL 
ZIMURQUODFUTURISU 
MUSDUMETSCIRECON 

25 cEDITURETDAMNARE 
guo(DER)AMUS 


3 IN(T)RA] The central letter of this 
word has almost entirely disappeared, 
but what remains fits in with T better 
than with F. Jntra is the reading of 
SPMz and also of W, which is wrongly 
quoted by Hartel in favour of infra. 

6 IAM] The first two letters are very 
badly injured, but the word was certainly 
IAM, not CUM as Hartel says. 

13 INSLICATIS] So MS. There is no 
sign of a line above A. 

18 Viderit is the reading of S and of 
W as well as of P, though Hartel has 
omitted to say so. The reading is also 
supported by M (m. 1) and yw. 

26 The line has been almost entirely 
cut away, but the top of D is still visible, 
and the remaining traces leave no room 
for doubt that the second word was 
ERAMUS. 


b 
(Hartel, p. 15, 8-17) 
NECADHOCPRATIISAUT 
AMBITUAUTMAN(U) 
OPUSESTUTHOMINiés 
SUMMAVELDIGNITAS 
5 VELPOTESTASELAdo 
RATAMOLEPARIAT(U)r 
ETGRATUITUMDEDE(6) 
MUNUSETFACILEEST 
SPONTESOLRADIATDIES 
10 LUMINATFONSRIga# 
IMBERINRORATITa 
SESPSCAELESTISIN/fun 
DITPOSTQUAMAUCTo 
REMSUUMCALUMIN 
TUENSANIMACOgno 
VITSOLEALTIOReThac 
OMNITERRENazfotes 
TATESUBLIMiorides 
SEINCI|Pitquodesse 
SECREDI?¢ 
TUTANTU Mguemiam 
SPIRITALIbuscastris 
CALESTISMihtia 
SIGNAVITTENEI(N)cor 
25 RUPTAMTENES(OB)riam 
RELIGIOSISVIRTUTIdus 
(disciplinam) 


7 DE(O)) The horizontal line is 
quite distinct, so is the preceding E. 
DEO occurs again on the verso, col. a, 
line 3. 

8 It is practically certain that u¢ was 
never in the text of this MS at the con- 
clusion of the line. The word is also 
wanting in the Lambeth MS. 

27 disciplinam| If this word was ever 
in the text there must have been an 
extra line in this column. The parch- 
ment has been cut away immediately 
below 1. 26. 
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Verso. 


a 

(Hartel, p. 15, 17-25) 
SITTIBIVELORATIOAD 
SIDUAVELLECTIONUWC 


cumDEOLOQUERENUNC 
Ds(T)ECUM-ILLETEPRAE 
ce(PT)ISSUISINSTRUAT- 
ILLEDISPONAT-QUEMILLE 
DIVITEMFECERITNEMO 
PAUPEREMFACIET-PENU 
RIANULLAESSEIAMPO 
teRITCUMSEMELPEC 
tusCAELESTISSAGINA 
sa(TU)RAUIT 
iamtibiAURODISTINC 
talagueARIAETPRAE 
tiosimarMORISCRIS 
tisuest(ITA)DOMICILIA 
sordebuntcuMSCl 
eriste(essejexcOLEN 
dummagisTEPOTIUS 
ornandumDOMUM 
tibihanceSSEPOTIORE 
quamdnsinSEDITTE 
pliuicelNQUOSPSSNCT 
(us)coePITHABITARE _ 
25 piNGAMUSHANCDOMU 
p~iGMENTISINNOCEN 


10 CUM...sA(TU)RAUIT] This is 
the reading of SPWMyz. The editors 
are divided between cum .. . saturaverit 
(Rembolt, Erasmus, Manutius, Morel- 
lius, Pamelius, Hartel) and cui... 
saturavit (Rigaltius, Fell, Baluze). 
Krabinger, however, follows the ancient 
MSS in reading cum... saturavit. 

15 CRISTIS] So MS. Cf. ‘cristae 
sunt montium’ in De Spectaculis, cap. 9 
(Hartel, App., p. 12, 1. 4). 

18 (esse)] This word is not found in 
SWMg, but P has it, though Hartel does 
not record the reading. Fell quotes Voss. 
2 and Lin, in its favour. It was admitted 
into the text by Rembolt, Erasmus, and 
Morellius, and was probably in this MS, 
as the line would otherwise be unduly 


short. 
23 QUO] So MS. 


b 

(Hartel, p. 15, 25-p. 16, 6) 
TIAELUMINEMUSL(U)ce 
IUSTITIAENONHACUmg- 

(uam) 
P(ROC)UMBETINLAPSum 
SENIOVETUSTATISNec 
PIGMENTOPARIETIS(aué) 
AUROEXOLeSCENTEFoe 
DABITU(R)CADUCASUm 
QUACUMQ:-FUCATASUN? 
NECFIDUCIAMPRAEBent 
POSSIDENTIBUSsTAdi 
LEMQUAEPOSSESS1Onis 
NONHABENTVERIT(A)‘em 
HOCMANETCULTUIUGétter 
VIVIDOHONOREIN(TE) 
GROSPLENDOREDIUTur 
NOABOLERINONPOTEs¢ 
NECEXTINGUIPOTEST 
TANTUMINMELIUSCOR 
POREREDEUNTEFORMazv# 
HAECINTERIMBREVIéus 
DONATECARISSIME 
NAMETFACILEMBOni 
TATEM:PATIENTIAM 
MENTEM-INDMSOLi(D)am 
25 FIDEMTUAMSALU/a 

RISAUDITUSOBL(E)ctat 


5 Aut is omitted in the Lambeth MS, 
but was probably in this MS. 

12 HABENT] So P and W, though 
here again Hartel has overlooked the 
reading. Hadent is also the reading of 
My, and, I believe, of all the editions 
except that of Hartel. 

24 DM] So WMy and the Lambeth 
MS, and the editions of Erasmus, Morel- 
lius, Manutius, and Pamelius. P and the 
ed. of Rembolt have dum. Rigaltius, 
Fell, and Baluze read simply mentem 
solidam. 

25 TUAM] So P. 
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Similarly the initial letters of the lines in the first column of the recto, 
and the concluding letters of the lines in the second column of the 
verso are, for the most part, lost to us owing to the manner in which 
the leaf has been bound into the Codex. Furthermore, the bottom 
of the leaf has been cut off, causing the loss of the last line of both 
columns on the vec/o, and of the second column on the verso. Never- 
theless in spite of these and other injuries, it is possible, by making the 
most of what remains, to obtain a fairly exact notion of the original text. 
The writing on the vecfo appears to have been freshened up by retracing, 
but there is no indication of any departure from the original impressions. 
The verso has not been dealt with in this way. The leaf now measures 
21-6 x 16-5 cmm. 

As the representation of the fragment on pp. 87-88 is drawn up for 
critical as distinct from antiquarian ends, letters which are imperfect in 
the MS are printed without qualification if the traces that remain, however 
slight, place the identity of the letter beyond doubt. Letters which are 
in any degree doubtful, or which can only be certainly determined by 
inference, are enclosed in brackets. Letters of which no trace remains 
in the MS are printed in small italic type. When there is some Jositive 
reason for questioning the correctness of letters thus supplied, they are 
enclosed in brackets. 


The readings quoted in the notes from S (Codex Seguierianus), P 
(Codex Parisinus 1647 a), W (Codex theol. Wirceburgensis 145), M 
(Codex Monacensis lat. 208), » (Codex Monacensis lat. 18203), and the 
Lambeth MS are based upon my own examination of those MSS. 


H. L. Ramsay. 


THE GENUINE PROLOGUE TO AMBROSIASTER 
ON SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Even from the critical notes of the Benedictine editors one can 
see that the manuscript tradition of the Ambrosiaster commentaries is 
confused to a greater extent than usual at two points. These are, first, 
the end of the cominentary on Romans and the beginning of that on 
First Corinthians, and, second, the end of the commentary on First 
Corinthians and the beginning of that on Second Corinthians. 

Thus the following colourless production poses in the printed editions 
as the prologue to the commentary on the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians :— 

‘Secundam epistulam apostolus scribit Corinthiis, cuius haec princi- 
palis est causa: quoniam in prima pro quorundam peccatis doctores 
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eorum praecipue corripuerat, et multum fuerant contristati, nunc eos 
consolatur, suum eis proponens exemplum, et docens non debere aegre 
ferre, quod pro aliorum sunt salute correpti, cum ipse pro aliena salute 
periculis cottidie et morti subiaceat.’ 

I now publish what is certainly the genuine prologue, adding 
a proof of its authenticity from the character of the language. My 
knowledge of it is derived from manuscript collations in the possession 
of Father Brewer, S.J., of Feldkirch, who is preparing the edition of 
the commentaries for the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum LEcclesiasticorum 
Latinorum. Unwilling to take from him the honour of publishing this 
valuable document, and yet knowing it to be impossible to present my 
proof of its genuineness apart from its text, I asked, and obtained, his 
most generous permission to publish this prologue. I here offer him 
my heartiest thanks. 

The document in question is contained in two MSS at least, the MS 
of Troyes, n. 432 (saec. ix-x), and the MS of Koln, n. xxxiv (saec. x). 
For other reasons, I should not be surprised to learn that the Troyes MS 
is the best in existence for the commentaries on First and Second 
Corinthians. The Kéln MS is also of great value. I give the text of 
the Troyes MS, expanding the contractions. 


‘Sciens sanctus apostolus profecisse epistolam quam ad arguendam 
plebem Corinthiorum miserat propter diuersos illorum errores, aliam 
iterum epistolam ordinat ad exhortandam obauditionem eorum, et 
tangit horum contumaciam qui emendari' nequiuerant, in hoc tamen 
animo releuatus quia ea quae ad ecclesiasticam ordinationem pertinent 
audierat esse correcta, certus deinceps quia et uitia eorum paulatim cor- 
rigerentur, praeterea quod ex magna parte coeperant esse obaudientes. 
Qui ergo ea quae ad fidem et ecclesiasticum ordinem pertinent emen- 
dauerant sine dubio spes erat emendandi mores et conuersationem. 
Ac per hoc festinanter scribit eis ut contristati ex correptione consola- 
tionem haberent et cresceret in eis fructus paenitentiae, ut, uidentes iam 
placere se ei cui displicuerant, promptiores fierent circa bonos actus. 
Quid est enim paenitere, nisi iam ab errore cessare, interueniente mentis 
dolore? Ut ergo probet iam bene se de his sentire, sic scribit ad eos.’ 


I now proceed to illustrate the language of this prologue by parallels 
derived from the commentaries and the Quaestiones Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti by the same author. The following passage from gwuaest. 
102 would alone suffice for proof :—‘ Hinc est unde afostolus plebem 
Corinthiorum arguit, propter quod illum, qui publice uxorem patris 
habebat, non corriperent aut euitarent, ut se emendarent dicens . . . 
Ac per hoc quasi consentientes eos crimini eius apostolus arguit’ (Migne, 


1 Emendare, Colon. 
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P. L. xxxv, col. 2311, ll. 13 ff). Compare tract. in 2 Cor. vii 14 si ii qui 
arguuntur, incipiant emendare se. 

Sciens occurs in this author a very great number of times as the first 
word in a sentence or clause, with a noun clause dependent on it. It is 
unnecessary to give examples. 

Sanctus apostolus and proficere are also frequent expressions. 

For arguendam thus used compare, in addition to the passages above 
cited :—gentiles arvguis quod sine lege et deo sint.(in Rom. ii 21); in 
istis ergo omnium similium a7guitur malum (in Rom. iii 18); hic ualde 
arguit temeritatem illorum (in 1 Cor. iii 2); in quibus enim tanta uitia 
arguit... (in 1 Cor. iv 8), cet. ; arguitur etiam inprobus Manicheus (qu. 
76 (72)), cet. 

Plebem: ‘congregation,’ ‘church’: cf. salutare s/ebem Romanam ad 
quam scribit (in Rom. xvi 22); in una A/ebe duobus populis scribit (in 
1 Cor. i 4); qui prophetat, omnem A/edem aedificat (in 1 Cor. xiv 4); 
plebis erat corripere eum quem uidebant tam turpiter et obscene inter 
eos uersari (qu. 102, col. 2311); septem ecclesiae nuncupantur in una 
plebe (qu. 47); qu. 120. 

Diuersus is a favourite word of this author. 

Obauditio (cf. Philem. 21): inobauditio occurs in the commentaries (in 
2Cor. vii 7), never in the Quaestiones. The form obaudio, though much less 
common in Latin than odvedio, is the form almost always found in the com- 
mentaries (e.g. Migne, P. Z. xvii (later issue) col. 143 A, 270 C, 294 B, 
296 D, 298 B, cet.): obvedio is the exception (e.g. 248 A, 325 A codd., 
534 D). On the contrary, obaudio occurs only once in the Quaestiones 
(qu. 106, col. 2319, 67), and in that place one MS reads oboedio. The 
difference may be after all merely one of scribes. Jnoboediens (e.g. 
248 A, qu. 70) and inoboedientia (in 1 Cor. xiii 2) are found in the 
commentaries. 

Tangit ‘touches on,’ ‘refers to’: so Migne xvii 188 A, 193 C, cet. ; 
qu. 111, 113, 115 d¢s, cet. 

Emendari: it is somewhat difficult to decide between the passive and 
the active. Lmendo, reformo and corrigo are sometimes used by this 
author intransitively, like our word ‘reform’: emendo, e.g. 333 D, 
353 B dis, qu. 68; veformo, qu. 126 (codd.); corrigo, in 1 Cor. vi 11, 
and at least seven other times in comm. ; qu. 102 pr. 

Animo releuatus : cf. releuatur enim anima patientis (qu. 68); per 
omnia re/euati (qu. 44); in futuro iudicio re/euatus, qu. 115. 

LEcclesiasticam ordinationem: cf. ordinis officii ecclesiastia (in 1 Cor. 
xii 4); salutatio ecclesiastica (in 2 Cor. xiii 11) cet. ; ecclesiastica potestas 
qu. 93 ; ius ecclesiasticum qu. 93 dis ; 102 dis, cet. 

Certus quia... corrigerentur: certus quia... possit occidi (qu. 5) ; 
certi quia . . . non potest polluere (in 1 Cor. x 28); certi guia... 
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traderent (in 2 Cor. vii 5); certus guia obaudirent (in 2 Cor. viii 23); 
certus apostolus quia exitia . . . ministrantur (in Eph. vi 11); certé guia 
.. - habentur (in 2 Tim. iii 12) ; cer¢us uanitatem uulgi mortuos magis ut 
deos uenerari quam uiuos (qu. 25); ceréus dei uoluntatem non debere 
ab homine retractari (qu. 109, col. 2326); qu. 115 et saep.; cf. also 
ignari guia non licuit (qu. 46, col. 2245); cerfum est ergo guia non 
ascendit (qu. 74 (78)). 

Ex magna parte: ex magna parte, ex parte, ex aliqua parte, cet. are 
frequent. 

Sine dubio is used by the author almost to the exclusion of procul 
dubio. Examples are 51 C, 78 A, 84 D, 155 B, 196 C, 200 C, cet.; qu. 
3» 3°, 40, 46, 51, 62, 76, 81, 83, cet. Procul dubio occurs e.g. 195 C; 
qu. 102. 

Ac per hoc is found scores of times in each work. 

Festinanter: e.g. qu. 109 (col. 2326, 1. 27). 

Fructus paenitentiae: sine fructu paenitentiae (in Rom. ii 4) ; fructus 
erit agentibus Jaenitentiam qu. 102 (col. 2304, 20); itaque et est fructus 
paenitentiae, ibid. (1. 25); ut hac tergiuersatione /ructum amputet paenti- 
tentiae, ibid. (1. 51) ; fructus aliquis paenitentiae, ibid. (1. 54) ; quis autem 
Sructus est paenitentiae, ibid. (col. 2309, |. 7); misericordia fructum non 
haberet (qu. 69); uberiorem /ructum iustitiae (qu. 99). 

Promptiores fierent circa bonos actus: prompti sint circa fidem (in 
Rom. iv 17): circa haec peccata promptiores (in Rom. v 14); prompti 
sint circa obsequia dei (in Eph. vi 10); promptam .. . circa fidem (in 
Col. i 9); promptiores . . . circa traditionem euangelicam (in Col. 
ii 5). Cf. nequis indiligens circa se (qu. 22; cf. qu. 115, col. 2354); 
neglegentes et inprouidi circa se (qu. 34); studiosi circa scripturas 
sacras (qu. 46); circa curam animae neglegentes (qu. 110, col. 2332); 
cf. qu. 115 (col. 2358); sollicitus erat circa officium (in 2 Cor. vi 5), cet. 

Actus: this, and not acta, is the regular form in our author, who 
uses gesfa also, but hardly ever for the deeds of man. 

Paenitere, personally used, is common to this author with other Latin 
Christian writers. 

Ab errore cessare: ab hac appellatione cessare deberent (qu. 114, col. 
2344, 29). 

Interueniente mentis dolore: cf. interueniente causa neglegentiae uel 
erroris (in Gal. ii 11) ; nulla inferueniente lamentatione paenitentiae (qu. 
102, Col. 2306, 29); interueniente gemitu et fletu (ibid. 35); interuentu 
paenitentiae (ibid. col. 2308, 29); imferuentu misericordiae (qu. 105, 
col. 2315, 63), cet. 

The length of this proof could easily be trebled, but it will, I hope, be 
regarded as sufficient. 

ALEX. SOUTER. 
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THE EDITIONS AND MANUSCRIPTS OF EUSEBIUS: 
PART I. 


THE following notes are intended to summarise all the work that up to 
the present date has been done on the text of the Ecclesiastical History 
of Eusebius, so as to serve as a draft of Prolegomena to a projected 
edition. I should be very glad, therefore, to receive any suggestions 
or corrections that readers of the JouRNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
may be able to make. It is mainly with this object in view that notes, 
which must obviously be only tentative and imperfect, have been 
published. 

I. Epitions'*. 

The following are the editions of the Greek text which have been 

hitherto published. 


(1) Stephanus. Paris, 1544. 

(2) ~ Geneva, 1612. 

(3) Valesius. Paris, 1659. 

(4) - Mainz, 1672. 

(5) Paris, 1677. 

(6) ” Amsterdam, 1695. 

(7) - ed. Reading. Cambridge, 1720. 


(8) ” Turin, 1746. 

(9) - ed. Migne. Paris, 1857. 

(10) Stroth. Halle, 1779. 

(11) Zimmermann. Frankfort, 1822. 

(12) Heinichen, ed. 1 (quoted as Heinichen'). Leipzig, 1827. 
(13) Burton. Oxford, 1838. 

(14) Oxford, 1845. 1856. 

— « ed. Bright. Oxford, 1872. 1881. 

(16) Schwegler. Tiibingen, 1852. 

(17) Laemmer. Schaffhausen, 1862. 

(18) Heinichen, ed. 2 (quoted as Heinichen*). Leipzig, 1868. 
(19) Dindorf. Leipzig, 1871. 


1 For accounts of these see Stroth, pp. xxii-xxxii; Laemmer, pp. 856-70; 
Heinichen?, pp. xviii-xxix, 
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(1) The Zditio Princeps of the Greek text of Eusebius (the Latin of 
Rufinus had been printed long before) was that of Robert STEPHANUS* 
(Robert Estienne, 1503-1559), published at Paris in 1544. It was 
based apparently on two MSS, both still preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris: one described as Codex Regius, which is now Paris 
Graec. 1437, a thirteenth-century MS; the other as Codex Medicaeus, 
now Paris Gr. 1434, a sixteenth-century MS. In his text Stephanus 
followed mainly the Codex Regius, admitting occasional readings from 
the Medicaeus; in his division of the chapters he followed the 
Medicaeus ; when he deserted both, he probably had recourse to 
conjecture. The few various readings which he gives have been 
quoted as Manuscriptus Stephani (MSt.), but they are of no value, 
being drawn entirely from the MSS mentioned. 

(2) The second edition’, published at Geneva in 1612, in which 
the Greek text was only a reprint of that of Stephanus, is interesting 
because it contains the Latin version made by JOHN CHRISTOPHERSON. 
He was Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 1553 ; Dean of Norwich, 
1554; Bishop of Chichester, 1557. He died in 1558, shortly after he 
had been imprisoned by Elizabeth. He was chief of the pioneers of 
Greek learning at Cambridge, and had devoted very considerable labour 
to his translation of Eusebius, collecting various readings and emenda- 
tions from many different sources. This Latin version was published 
first after his death by Edward Godsalf, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge: ‘Zdvardo Godsalfo Anglo curante ac in prefatione in 
protestantes debacchante.’ This preface, addressed to Trinity College, 
is dated Cisteriae, 1559, and has suggested an edition in that year; 
another note dated at Antwerp, 1568, has suggested an edition of 
that year also; but there does not appear to be any trace of either, 
and the known editions are Louvain, 1570, Cologne, 1570, 1581, 1612, 
and this of Geneva, 1612. The editor of this Geneva edition adds to 


1 Ecclesiasticae historiae Eusebit Pamphili lib. X. Eiusdem de vita Constantini lib. V. 
Socratis lib, VII. Theodoriti episcopi Cyrensis lib. V. Collectaneorum ex historia 
eccles, Theodori Lectoris lib. II. Hermit Sozomeni lib. IX, Evagriilib.VI. Lutetiae 
Parisiorum ex officina Roberti Stephani typographi Regii, Regiis tvpis 1344. On 
this edition see Valesius, Pref. ; Stroth, p. xxii; Laemmer, p. 857; Heinichen’, 
Pp. xviii. 

* Historiae Ecclesiasticae Scriptores Graeci: nempe Eusebit cognomento Pamphili 
Caesareae episcopi historiae ecclesiasticae libri X, Eiusdem de vita Constantini Magni, 
libri IV, Constantint Magni ovatio ad sanctorum coetum, Eiusdem Eusebii oratio in 
laudem Constantini Magni, ad trigesimum illius Imperii annum ex bibliotheca Palatina 
nunc primum graece in lucem missa, &c. ... Graeco-latine nunc primum editi ex 
interpretatione Ioannis CuristopHorsoni Angli Cicestrensis quondam Episcopi, et 
recognitione Surrrip1 Perri I*t clarissimi....Coloniae Allobrogum. Excudebat 
Petrus de la Rouiere. 1612. See Stroth, p. xxiii; Laemmer, p. 858 ; Heinichen *, 
p. xix. 
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the Greek text a considerable number of various readings. These are 
quoted by later editors under the following titles :— 

Christophorsonus (Cph.): variants drawn partly from different MSS 
which he had examined, partly from MSS of the different authors 
quoted by Eusebius. 

Curterius (Curt.): only cited twice. 

Margo Genevensis Editionis (MG): those variations to which no 
particular name is attached; these are almost always the same as 
the Manuscriptus Stephani. 

Gruterus or Codex Gruteri (Grut.): these seem to have been drawn 
from a MS in the Palatine, now in the Vatican, Library. 

Bongarsius (Bong.): their source is not known. 

Editio Genevensis (Genev.): applies to any of the above. 

None of these variants are now of any value. 

(3) The first step towards a critical text was made by HENRIcUS 
Va.esius* (Henri de Valois, 1603-1675), who in 1659 published at 
Paris an edition with a new Latin Translation, a much improved text, 
and copious annotations. He collated four MSS, and had other material 
supplied him. 

Codex Regius (Reg.): saec. xiii= Paris Gr. 1437. 

Codex Mazarinaeus (Maz.): saec. x= Paris Gr. 1430. 

Codex Medicaeus (Med.): saec. xvi= Paris Gr. 1434. 

Codex Fuketianus (Fuk.): saec. xvi= Paris Gr. 1435. 

Codex Savilianus (Sav.). This was a copy of Stephanus’s edition, in 
which Sir Henry Savile had given the variants of a MS in his 
possession (now in the Bodleian), mixed, however, with variants of 
Christopherson. 

Schedae Regiae (Sched.): saec. xvi, now Paris Gr. 414. Some loose 
sheets containing the first book of the Zcclestastical History. 

Codex Turnebi (Turneb.): a copy of Stephanus’ edition sent to 
Valesius by Hadrian Turnebus (Adrien Turnébe, 1512-1565), with 
various readings in the margin. 

Codex Moraei (Mor.): a similar copy given to Valesius by Renatus 
Moraeus (Renatus Moreau, +1656), containing readings of Vulco- 
bius of no value. 

The text of Valesius was reprinted at (4) Mainz? in 1672, a reprint 


1 Eusebi Pamphili ecclesiasticae historiae libri decem. Eiusdem de vita Imp. 
Constantini libri IV. Quibus subicitur oratio Constantini ad sanctos et Panegyricus 
Eusebit. Henricus Valesius Graecum textum collatis IV MSS codicibus emen- 
davit, latine vertit et adnotationibus illustravit. Parisiis. Excudebat Antonius 
Vitré, Regis et Cleri Gallicani Typographus. 1659. See Stroth, p. xxiv; Laemmer, 
p. 863 ; Heinichen?, p. xix. 

2 Eusebii Pamphili ecclesiasticae historiae libri decem, Eiusdem de vita Imp. Con- 
stantini libri IV, quibus subiicitur oratio Constantini ad sanctos et panegyricus Eusebii. 
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which is said to be deficient in accuracy, at (5) Paris *, 1677, after the 
death of Valesius, with his corrections, and at (6) Amsterdam, 1695 *. 

(7) In 1720 appeared the edition at Cambridge of WILLIAM REaDING*. 

He was Librarian of Sion College, 1708-1744. His edition simply 
reprints the text of Valesius, but he added a large number of notes 
collected from the works of various scholars, and also a few various 
readings which have been cited as follows :— 

Codex Jonesianus (Jon.): a copy of the edition of Stephanus which 
had formerly been in the possession of Meric Casaubon and 
afterwards of an Englishman of the name of John Jones. All 
its various readings seem to have been taken from the margin 
of the Geneva edition, with the exception of a few conjectures due 
to Casaubon. 

Codex Castellanus (Cast.). Said to have been of greater value, and 
to have contained readings from the same Vatican MS which Gruter 
had used. 

This edition was reprinted at (8) Turin‘, 1744-1748, and that of 

Valesius (9) by Micne® at Paris, 1857. 
(10) The next edition of the LZuclesiastical History was that of 
StrotH*, published in 1779. This editor made a very full digest 


Hewnricus VALEsIus graecum textum collatis IV MSS codicibus emendavit, 
latine vertit, et adnotationibus illustravit. Iuxta exemplum quod antea Parisiis 
excudebat Antonius Vitré, nunc vero verbotenus et correctius edebant Moguntiae 
Christian Gerlach et Simon Beckenstein. 1672. 

1 Parisiis, typis Petri le Petit, 1677. 

® Historiae Ecclesiasticae Scriptores Graeci: Eusebius Pamphilus, Socrates Scholasticus, 
Hermias Sozomenus, Theodoretus episcopus Cyri, Evagrius Scholasticus, cum excerptis 
ex historiis Philostorgii et Theodori Lectoris. Graece et latine ex interpretatione 
Henrict VALEsI1 cum euisdem annotationibus ad postremas editiones Parisienses 
castigatissime recusi, Prostant Amstelodami apud Henricum Wetstenium, 1695. 

3 Eusebit Pamphili, Socratis Scholastic, Hermiae Sozomeni, Theodoreti, et Evagrii, 
item Philostorgii et Theodori Lectoris quae extant Historiae Ecclesiasticae graece et latine, 
in tres tomos distributae, Henricus VALEsius graecum textum ex MSS codicibus 
emendavit, latine vertit, et annotationibus illustravit. Gutrermus READING novas 
elucidationes, praesertim chronologicas, in hac editione adiecit. €antabrigiae, Typis 
Academicis, 1720. 

* The title of Eusebius’s History is as follows: Eusebii Pamphili ecclesiasticae 
historiae libri decem, Eiusdem de vita imp. Constantini libri quatuor, quibus subiicitur 
oratio Constantini ad sanctos et panegyricus Eusebii, Henricus VALEsius graecum 
textum collatis IV MSS codicibus emendavit, latine vertit et adnotationibus illu- 
stravit. Accesserunt criticae plurium eruditorum observationes, variantes lectiones et 
tabulae geographicae, quibus Gutretmus Reapinc editionem suam Cantabrigiensem 
locupletavit. Augustae Taurinorum, 1746. 

5 Eusebii Pamphili opera omnia quae exstant, Collegit et denuo recognovit 
I. P. Micne. Paris, 1857. Tom. II. Historia Ecclesiastica. 

* Eusebit Pamphili historiae ecclesiasticae libri X, Eiusdem de vita Constantiné 
tibri IV. Textum recensuit Frepericus Anpreas StrotH, illustri. Gymnas. Quedl. 
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of all the various readings which previous editors had amassed, and 
employed also in the composition of his work some readings from a 
Venice MS, which he quotes as Venet. (Codex Venetus), the Eccle- 
siastical History of Nicephorus Callistus (Nic.), and the Latin Version 
of Rufinus, besides quotations of Eusebius in the Chronicles, &c. 
His edition is chiefly remarkable for the theory he propounded, that 
Eusebius had published two editions of his history—one represented 
by the version of Rufinus, one by the Greek MSS. The latter he 
divided into three recensions: one represented by the Codex Regius 
(Paris 1437, which he incorrectly designates 1436), the second by 
Codex Medicaeus and allied MSS, the third, the mixed traditions 
of the marginal readings of Christopherson and Gruter. His chief 
merits seem to be that he first recognised the value of Rufinus as 
an old witness to the text, although his theory of recensions cannot 
be maintained. 

The edition of (11) ZimMERMANN’ (1822) does not seem to have 
added much to the materials for the text. In the main, he followed 
Valesius. 

The first edition of (12) HEINICHEN * (1827) in three volumes, did the 
same, while his description of MSS was taken from that of Stroth. 
Appended to Vol. III (pp. iii-xvi) was a letter from GrERsporF*, 
containing a description of the Dresden MS with a collation of a few 
chapters. In 1840 Heinichen published his Supplementa notarum ad 


Eus. H. £.*, which contained a digest of all the various readings 
collected by Burton and a collation of the Dresden MS. 
(13) The edition of Burton ® suffered by being left unfinished at his 


Rector ac in eodem Theol. Professor: Volumen I, Halae ad Salam, 1779 (only 
1 vol. published). See Laemmer, pp. 866-868 ; Heinichen ?, pp. xxi-xxii. 

1 Eusebii Pamphili ecclesiasticae historiae libri decem, Eiusdem de vita Constantini 
libri IV, necnon Constantini oratio ad sanctos et panegyricus Eusebi. Graece et 
latine edidit Ernestus Zimmermannus SS. Theologiae Doctor. Francoforti ad 
Moenum, 1822. 

2 Eusebit historiae ecclesiasticae libri X. Edidit Frepericus ApoLpHus HEINICHEN 
Rev. Min. candidatus societatis historiae-theologicae Lipsiensis sodalis ordinarius. 
Lipsiae, 1827, 1828. 

’ Epistola critica Ernestt Gotrnerri1 Gersporrit ad Fredericum <Adolphum 
Heinichen. 

* Supplementa notarum ad Eusebii historiam ecclesiasticam et excerpta ex editione 
Burtoniana, cum eiusdem ac Schoedelit vindiciarum Flavianarum censura et cum 
collatione codicis Dresdensis, Edidit Frepericus Apo.tpuus Hetnicuen Phil. Dr. 
Gymnasii Annaemontani Prorector societatis historico-theologiae Lipsiensis sodalis. 
Lipsiae, 1840. 

5 Eusebit Pamphili historiae ecclesiasticae libri decem. Ad codices manuscriptos 
recensuit Epvarpus Burton S.T.P. SS. Theologiae nuper Professor Regius. 
Tomi II. Oxonii e typographeo Academico, 1838. See Laemmer, p. 869; Heini- 
chen ?, p. xxiii. 


VOL, IV. H 
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death. He had made considerable collations, had digested the various 
readings, and had proceeded some way at any rate towards the con- 
struction of a text, but left no prolegomena or descriptions of MSS. 
His edition was published by the Clarendon Press, with a short preface 
including a list of the MSS cited. 
The following MSS were made use of for the first time :— 
E. Codex Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis 1431. 
G. Codex olim Regiae Societatis, nunc vero Musei Britannici. Collated 
by Burton himself. 
H. Codex Venetus 338, saec. x. This collation is described by 
Laemmer and Hollenberg (Zheo/. Studien und Kritiken, 1858, 
I p. 123) as being very inaccurate. 
I. \ Duo codices Florentini Bibliothecae Mediceo-Laurentianae, 
K. Plut. lxx 7 and 20. 
Fresh collations were procured of the following :— 
C. Codex Mazarinaeus Parisiensis 1430, first collated by Valesius. 
F. Codex apud Valesium Savilianus, in Bibliotheca Bodleiana hodie 
servatus n. 2278 (Auct. Eig). Collated by Burton himself. 
Codex Regius of Valesius, which Burton denotes A, is incorrectly 
stated to be Paris 1436, a mistake for which Stroth, who had been 
servilely copied by Heinichen, was responsible. Owing to this confusion 
Burton had a collation made of Paris 1437, which was published at the 
end of Volume II; a very cursory examination will show that this is 
the same as the MS cited in the body of the work as A. This 
unfortunate mistake has led to the neglect of Paris 1436 which (as will 
be seen) has a very interesting text. The editor of the volume also had 
a second collation made by J. Gronovius of the two Florentine MSS, 
which was placed at his disposal by Dr. Routh. He had purchased 
them at the sale of the Bibliotheca Te Waterana (Catal. ib. manusc., 
p- 36, n. 52). In the place of prolegomena, the preface of Heinichen’s 
first edition and his Notitia MSS (taken from Stroth) were reprinted. 
The majority of Burton’s collations which he owed to other hands are 
unfortunately inaccurate. For instance Paris Gr. 1430 is quoted at the 
beginning of the first book, where it is defective: the collator seems to 
have had Gr. 1430 and 1431 open before him at the same time and to 
have omitted the same variants in both. Nor is the collation of the 
Venice MS to be trusted. On the other hand both the collations 
of the Florence MSS are good, that of Gronovius being somewhat the 
better of the two, and very much superior to the collations given by 
Laemmer and Heinichen. This text was reprinted in 1845 and 1856, 
without notes, and again with a preface by Dr. Bright, in 1872. 
(16) The edition of ScHwEGLER! (1852) was the first which made 


1 Eusebii Pamphih historiae ecclesiasticae libri X, Recognovit ALBERTVS 
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use of the collations supplied by Burton, and the first to attempt any- 
thing like a scientific study of the MSS. Schwegler divided them into 
three families, the first containing the three Paris MSS 1430, 1434, and 
1435, with the Bodleian MS, the second the two Florence MSS, and the 
third the two Paris MSS 1431 and 1437 (the latter as usual is incorrectly 
numbered 1436). The Venice MS 338, which he only knew in an 
inaccurate collation, he considered had a mixed text, but classed it 
generally with the second group. He based his text for the most part 
(probably incorrectly) on the first group, and certainly rejected the third 
much too cursorily. The reason for his preference of the first group 
was that in his belief the text in the other MSS had been corrected 
from the various writers Eusebius had quoted, this suggesting that 
the greater conciseness of the text in the second group was due to the 
skill of editors rather than to the superiority of the tradition. 

(17) The editor to whom we owe the largest collection of material is 
Huco LaEMMER! (1859-62). He was educated at Berlin and became 
a member of the Roman Church. In 1858 he visited the libraries of 
Dresden, Vienna, Venice, and Munich, in 1859 the Vatican. To him 
we owe descriptions or collations of the following MSS. The list is 
the one he himself gives, p. 873, to which his own signs have been 
appended :— 

(i) Codex Dresdensis A 85. K. 

(ii) Codex Vindobonensis 71 (42). L. 

(iii) Codex Vindobonensis 174 (332). M. 

(iv) Codex Venetus Marcianus 337. N. 

(v) Codex Venetus Marcianus 338. O. 

(vi) Codex Venetus Marcianus 339. P. 

(vii) Codex Venetus Marcianus 452. Q. 

(viii) Codex Patavinus 1291. 

(ix) Codex Mediolanensis D. 95. 

(x) Codex Monacensis 380. R. 

(xi) Codex Vaticanus 399. R®. 

(xii) Codex Vaticanus 973. R°. 

(xiii) Codex Vaticanus Palatinus 209. 

(xiv) Codex Vaticanus Ottobonianus 108. Rb». 

He took as the basis of his edition the Venetian MS Codex Venetus 
Marcianus 338, which he designated O, reproducing not only its text, 


Scuwecier, Antt. Litt. in Academia Tubingensi Prof. P. E. Accedit brevis 
adnotatio critica. Tubingae, 1852. See Heinichen’, p. xxiv. 

1 Eusebii Pamphili historiae ecclesiasticae libri decem ... Graecum textum... 
recensuit atque emendavit... apparatum criticum apposuit Huco Larmmer SS. 
Theologiae et Philosophiae Doctor, Presbyter Varmiensis, Missionarius Apostolicus, 
in Seminario Episcopali clericorum Brunsbergensi subregens. Scaphusiae, 1852. 
See Heinichen’, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 


H2 
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but also its divisions into chapters, and largely its orthography. 
Except when otherwise stated he followed this MS, and naturally did 
not as a rule feel it necessary to quote its readings in the apparatus 
criticus. Weinichen in his second edition has not observed this, and 
only quotes the readings of O when they are specifically stated, i.e. when 
they are rejected or when Laemmer has given the readings of a large 
number of MSS together. This makes Heinichen’s apparatus of little 
value so far as this MS goes. But where O fails Laemmer uses the 
Vatican MS 399 (R®*), which has a text belonging to quite a different 
family. The Latin translation is that of Valesius, more or less corrected. 
The opinion of Laemmer on the MSS is contained in two prefaces 
printed at the beginning, pp. vii-xxv, and in an appendix pp. 856-886. 

In Harnack’s Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 1 ii 561 (a section 
due to Preuschen), the following criticism is passed on Laemmer’s 
collation of O. ‘Von Laemmer fiir seine Ausgabe nach seiner Versiche- 
rung “‘ maxima cum dxpiSeig” verglichen, doch fliichtig: vgl. Hollenberg, 
Zeitschrift f. christl. Wissenschaft und christl. Leben, N. F. iii [1860], 
p- 79. This criticism is probably quite justified. Moreover his 
collations of the two Florence MSS are singularly inadequate, and much 
inferior to both of the two used in Burton’s edition. He makes no 
distinction between the first and second hands of the older Florence MS 
(Plut. lxx 7), and thus makes the two MSS appear to have the same 
text throughout. 

(18) The second edition of HemicHEN’' is useful as putting together 
all the information which various editors had collected concerning 
the text of Eusebius, and as giving all the collations of MSS made up 
to his time. His material is so far sufficient as to enable us to form a 
general idea of the groups of MSS, but beyond that not much can be 
said. The collations were rarely made at all accurately in the first 
instance, and are in almost all cases very defective. For instance we 
have compared a collation of Paris 1437 with Heinichen’s collation, and 
have found that he omits nearly 50 per cent. of the variants. Moreover, 
he often uses collations supplied by others singularly unintelligently; we 
have seen an instance in the case of Laemmer, and another instance is 
in the Dresden MS. The collation of Dindorf of the early chapters 
was made with a copy of Valesius’s text. Heinichen quotes the variants 
of the MS when they are expressly cited in the collation, but in those 
cases where the MS agrees with Valesius’s text but differs from his own, 
he does not take the trouble to cite it. Again, the very important and 
obviously correct variant of Paris Gr. 1430 in I xiii 6, in which Abgar 


1 Eusebii historiae ecclesiasticae libri X. Recensuit cum prolegomenis, apparatu, 


et annotatione critica, indicibus denuo edidit Frepericus ApotpHus HEINICHEN. 
Lipsiae, 1868. 
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is called “ASyapos ody aya, is omitted, although it had been given by 
Burton. Moreover, he generally follows Laemmer in ignoring the 
differences between the two hands of the Florence MS, Plut. lxx 7, 
giving the corrected reading as that of the original text, and thus 
making this MS a mere duplicate of the other MS in the same library. 
These instances are quite sufficient to show how little Heinichen’s 
work can be trusted. 

(19) The only edition’ which remains to be mentioned is that of 
Dinporr, published in Teubner’s series in 1871. He based his text on 
the Paris MS 1430, of which he had begun, but apparently not com- 
pleted, a new collation: Ex guo genere est nova et accuratior Mazarinaet 
collatio qualem ego nunc turbis bellicis interruptam, sed tempore opportuno 
recensendam, in annotatione critica exhibebo. His remarks on the MSS 
are hasty and valueless. He also publishes the first four chapters of the 
Syriac version from a communication by Wright. 


In a short introduction to an edition of Tatian in Zexte und Unter- 
suchungen, E. SCHWARTZ? (who is, we believe, engaged on the edition of 
Eusebius for the Berlin Corpus) gives some account of the results of an 
inspection of MSS of Eusebius. He states that the editions of Eusebius 
are all untrustworthy, and that there is no accurate account of the MSS. 
The following is his account of the MSS which he had himself examined. 
It is unfortunate that sometimes quite unnecessarily he designates them 
by different letters from all previous editors. 

Parisiensis 1430 [A] ex bibliotheca Cardinalis Mazarinaei, s, xi. 

Vaticanus [V]s. xi: the text is similar to Codex Mazarinaeus. Copies 

of it are Florentinus Abbadiae 196, s. xv ; Ottobonianus 108, s. xvi ; 
Parisiensis 1434, Ss. xvi: a copy of Florentinus Abbadiae is Paris 
1435, S. XVi. 

Parisiensis 1436 [E] s. xv. 

Marcianus 338 [M] s. x. 

Parisiensis 1431 [B] s. xi/xii. Copies of it are Paris 1432 and 1437, 

s. xiv, and Marcianus 339. 

Parisiensis 1433 [D] s. xi/xii. 

He also notes that a critical edition of Eusebius will be a difficult 
matter, that accurate collations of all MSS are necessary, and that the 
text should not be based on any single MS: the mistake in most 
editions has been that of relying too exclusively on Paris 1430: 
probably all the MSS contain mixed texts. 

1 Eusebii Caesariensis opera. Recognovit Guiietmus Dinporrius. Vol. iv. 
Historiae ecclesiasticae libri I-X. Lipsiae in Aedibus B. G. Teubneri, 1871. 

2 Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur von OSCAR VON 
Gesuarpt und Apotr Harnack, IV. Band, Heft 1: TYatiani Oratio ad Graecos, 
Recensuit Epuarpus Scuwartz. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 1888. 
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The most complete list of the MSS of the Ecclesiastical History as 
yet published is that given [by PrEuscHEN] in Harnack Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Litteratur 1 ii (1893), p. 561, but it is unnecessarily 
inaccurate, and needs several corrections. 

(a) The Vienna MS (3), Cod. Venet. Marc. 452 (7), Cod. Vatic. 973 
(10), Cod. Monac. Gr. 380 (8) are all incorrectly placed in the list 
of complete MSS, as they only contain extracts. 

(4) Cod. Paris Gr. 1436, following the mistake mentioned above, 
which began with Stroth, is incorrectly identified with the Codex 
Regius (Burton’s A) of the older editions. Schwartz might have 
saved him this error. 

(c) He does not seem to be aware that Heinichen had completely 
collated the Dresden MS, for he only refers to Gersdorf’s collations 
of the early chapters. 

(2) The attempt to group the MSS by the position of the Martyrs 
of Palestine is not of much value, as it combines together MSS of 
different types of text. 

(e) The preference shown to the text of the Codex Mazarinaeus is 
almost certainly hasty. 


This review of the existing editions and history of the printed text 
will make it quite clear that there is no adequate edition, and that 


almost all the work will have to be done over again. No collations of 
MSS can be trusted, and very little attempt has been made to construct 
a text on principles which have any pretence to be called scientific. 
Since Heinichen’s second edition was published, one first-rate MS, the 
Codex Sinaiticus, has become known, and the Syriac version has been 
edited. There is not as yet any adequate edition of the Latin text of 
Rufinus, though the gap will no doubt be filled when Prof. Mommsen’s 
edition, which is announced as in the press, sees the light. The 
remarks of Schwartz quoted above are for the most part quite justified, 
although probably only a slight amount of work will suffice for clearing 
away the great majority of MSS. 


A. C, HEADLAM. 
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THE ORDER OF THE TREATISES AND LETTERS 
IN THE MSS OF ST. CYPRIAN. 


THE order in which the treatises and letters of St. Cyprian have been 
handed down to us in the principal MSS has long been recognized as 
of considerable importance for the classification and genealogy of those 
MSS. The following note examines the question in some detail. It 
is, however, only an essay and an attempt to start an inquiry which 
ought to bring forth great fruit when assisted by further materials, and 
especially when combined with new and careful study of the readings of 
the MSS. The subject has a further interest of its own in revealing to 
us something of the process by which our present body of Cyprianic 
literature was collected. 

The older and more important codices show us distinct and well- 
defined groups of treatises and letters, though the latter portions of them 
often degenerate into disorder, the result of borrowing from other 
MSS which contained letters which they themselves lacked. Later MSS 
degenerate more and more by the disintegration and mixture of the 
original groups. We shall consider these groups separately, showing 
their original contents and their gradual dissolution. We shall thus 
accumulate evidence with regard to the formation of the collections in 
the MSS, the relation of the MSS to one another, and their value as 
witnesses. A certain number only of the MSS is taken into account, 
those which are simply dependent on known parents being passed 
over. 

Almost all the more comprehensive MSS begin with the treatises, 
and add immediately to them one or two letters somewhat resembling 
treatises, and a group of beautiful letters on martyrdom. This seems 
to be the nucleus to which the other groups and the more loosely 
connected letters have attached themselves. I will call it 


Group Ag. 


I give in the first place a diagram for this primary group of the order 
found in the principal MSS. The small Roman figures refer to the 
treatises, the Arabic numerals to the letters, as in Hartel’s edition. But 
‘ii’ and ‘xiv’ I prefer to call #do/a and sent, as they do not occur 
among the other treatises *. , 


1 I take the order of S from Mr. Turner's note in J. 7. S., Jan. 1902, p. 282: 
that of V from Mercati, D’alcuni nuovi sussidi per la critica del testo di S. Cipriano, 
Roma, 1899, p. 12; that of the Cheltenham list from Studia Biblica, vol. iii, and 
Harnack’s Altchr. Litt. i. That of Pem. (= Pembroke Coll., Cambr., Fell’s Pem. 
c. 20, 1935 in Bernard, Schenkl, D 42, fourteenth century ; Benson, Cypr. p. 548, 
calls it early thirteenth century) was sent me by Dom Butler. Many are from 
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To begin with, iet us examine the first ten places. TH h.Pem. give 
the same order as Pontius, the deacon and biographer of St. Cyprian, 
for those treatises which they contain, except that they interchange 
x and xi. M Q give Pontius’s order, except that they invert v vii. SWy,' 
have it also, only x has wandered*. In 8 it has wandered further still 


Hartel’s introduction, where descriptions of the MSS will be found ; there are also 
short accounts in Harnack. 

For convenience I subjoin a list of treatises and addresses of letters, numbered 
according to Hartel’s Vienna edition. The letters not written by Cyprian are in 
italics : 

i Ad Donatum 


16. Cler. Carth. 53. Maximus 


idola Quod id. dii non sint 17. Pleb. Carth. 


iii Testimonia 
De hab. virg. 


De cath. eccl. unit. 


vi De lapsis 
vii De dom. orat. 
viii De mortalitate 
ix Ad Fortunatum 
x Ad Demetrianum 


xi De opere et eleemos, 


ii De bono patien. 
xiii De zelo et liv. 
sent Sententiae 

porum 
. Presb, Furnens. 
. Eucratio 
. Rogatiano 
. Pomponio 
. Cler. Carth. 
. Sergio et Rog. 
. Cler. Carth. 


. Cler. Rom. ad Cler. 


Carth. 
g. Cler. Rom. 
1o. Confess. Carth, 
11-12. Cler. Carth. 
13. Rogatiano 
14. Cler. Carth, 


episco- 


18-19. Cler. Carth. 
20. Cler. Rom. 

21. Celerinus Luciano 
22. Lucianus Celerino 
23. Confess, Carth, 
24. Caldonius 

25. Caldonio 

26. Cler. Carth. 

27. Cler. Rom. 

28. Moysi Maxim. 
29. Cler. Carth. 

30. Cler. Rom. 

31. Moys. et Max. 
32. Cler. Carth. 

33- Lapsis 

34- Cler. Carth. 

35. Cler. Rom. 

36. Cler. Rom. 

37. Moysi et Max. 
38-40. Cler. Carth. 
41. Cald. et Hercul. 
42. Cald. et Hercul. 
43. Pleb. Carth. 
44-45. Cornelio 

46. Maximo et Nicost. 
47-48. Cornelio 
49-50. Cornelius 


54. Maximo 

55. Antoniano 
56. Fortunato 
57. Cornelio 

58. Plebi Thibari 
59-60. Cornelio 
61. Lucio 

62. Ianuar. Maxim. 
63. Caecilio 

64. Fido 

65. Epicteto 

66. Florentio 
67. Concil. 

68. Stephano 
69. Magno 

70. Concil. 

71. Quinto 

72. Stephano 
73. Iubaiano 

74. Pompeio 

75. Firmilianus 
76. Nemesiano 
77. Vemesianus, etc. 
78. Lucius, etc. 
79. Felix, etc. 
80. Successo 
81. Cler. Carth, 


15. Confess. Carth. 51-52. Cornelio 


* Mr. C. H. Turner has pointed out that Dr. Sanday, in Studia Biblica, has 
omitted x from O, and O, by mistake (Classical Review, May 1892, p. 207, note). 
With this correction they have the same order as y for the treatises. 

? [have given xii xiii for S, instead of Mr. Turner’s xiii xii, which is unparalleled 
in the best MSS, while xii xiii gives the same order as W yp, etc. My reason is the 
following. The whole gathering R (fol. g1-98) has the headline de zelo et livore 
instead of de bono patientiae. Mr. Turner explains this by supposing that the page 
containing the explicit of xiii de zelo et livore and the incipit of xii de bono pat. was 
lost in the archetype. A simpler explanation would be that the gathering R, 
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The common parent of all these is obviously the order of Pontius. 
The same is true of the more disturbed sequences. In B it is evident 
that vii and xiii have been displaced. If we replace vii in its usual 
position after v and put xiii last, we get i iv vi v vii viii x xi xii xiii, that 
is to say, the order of Pontius with another new position for x. In L, 
xii xiii come too early. If we put them last we again get i iv vi v vii 
viii x xi xii xiii, so that L and B had probably a common parent, so far 
as the first ten treatises are concerned, though the affinity goes no 
further than this. The order of L is reflected in the curious MS ‘K’ 
(Leyden, Voss, lat. f° 40, roth cent.) and in Brussels 918 (11th cent.). 
The latter has i 13 iv Pudicit vi v idola xii xiii viii x ix vii 63 11 NMovat 
58 xi, of which K omits 13 édo/a vii 63 58. Brussels 922 (16th cent.) 
has nearly the same sequence. I am inclined to think that the order of 
V is derived (by wilful, not accidental rearrangement) from that of B, 
for if in B we move xi and xiii into the place of vi, and insert vi after 
xii, we have V. The late place of vii suggests that Chelt. may be 
connected with this family; but it is not certain that the order given 
in the stichometry is really the exact order of any MS. 

Z is apparently a corruption of SWy. Dr. Mercati has pointed out 
to me that the MS Vat. Reg. 275 (15th cent.) has preserved to us nearly 
the same order as the lost MS of Bec (see Turner, in Stud. Bibi. iii, 
p- 310). Nearly the same is found in two sixteenth-cent. MSS at 
Brussels, 919 and g2o, and in p and i (both twelfth or thirteenth cent. 
Paris 1659 and 1654). 

Beccens. ix ix xiii xii viiiiv -v vi Rufin. symb.iiiab 
Regin. 275 i x xi 11 ix xiii xii viii iv vii v vi 63 63 58 Rujin. symb.iiia 
This seems to be certainly from S W yp, copied in reverse order from ix ; 
iv is out of place, and xi x ought to be before xii xiii, 63 is given twice. 

P is from 8, as is seen from the sequences x ix and v vii viii xi xii 


which contains the middle of de bono pat., was bound by mistake between the 
beginning and the end of de zelo et liv., the scribe having signed the gathering 
with R by mistake for Q, before the headings of the pages were added. In this 
case one of the lost gatherings, Q or S, will have been a quire of five. The 
diagram will make this clear. The lost quires are bracketed : 
I. pp. 83-909 Ox ad Demetr. P- 352-17—363-8 293 lines 

” p. 363-8 —expl. 108 
Pt si de bono pat. inaip. —401-6 108 } 306] 
3- pp. 91-98 R ” P. 401-6 —412-4 295 

Pp. 412-4 —expl. 97 

+ (Q1 xii de aslo et lio. Ing 
1 Zelo et liv. incip. \ 347 673 


5. (s{ 


2. 


” a —expl. 
ix ad Fortunatum incip. —325-4 229 

6. pp. 101-108 T 2 P- 325-4 —expl. 88 
7. pp. 109-116 V incip. ad Caec. } 5 
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xiii‘. O, (10th cent.) and Vat. Pal. lat. 159 (15th cent.) have i x ix vi 
xi viii xii vii 63 iv xiii v #do/a 58 76 58 dis 55 iii 66 30 2 64 sent. The 
order i x ix and the late place of iv shows connexion with P._ R is also 
from 8, by the removal of xiii xi to an earlier place. 

Thus we have the following five families: TH h.Pem.—M Q—SWpZ 
Be—B L K V—and 8 P O, R, each descending from a progenitor 
which differed from Pontius’s order in only one particular. Therefore the 
order of Pontius is clearly the parent order of all our existing MSS. 

In all the chief MSS, except h and Z, the treatise ix ad Fortunatum 
follows, and then at once iii Zestimonia ad Quirinum, except in S W 
(which stops here) 8 Chelt. Then follow usually 55 (a long treatise 
on Novatianism ad Antonianum), 63 (on the mixed chalice ad 
Caecilium) and a collection of seven letters on the subject of martyrdom, 
with the addition of 58 on the same subject p/edi Thibari consistenti. 
Occasionally /aud and idola appear. The order of the seven letters 
6 10 28 37 11 38 39 is invariable. The omissions in H 8 B N P are 
unimportant, as these MSS are in the habit of dropping out letters 
without any reason, often adding them in at the end or even the 
beginning of the codex. In h.Pem. ZC R the seven occur without any 
interruption. The other MSS insert 58 or /aud or (absurdly) 55, which 
last is sometimes before, sometimes after 63; while 58, usually at the 
end, occurs before iii in L and before ix in Z, whence R has transferred 
it into the middle of the treatises. Zaud also occurs in M Q with 
two other sfuria at the end of the group, and in 8 before iii. 

With these facts in view, the order of h.Pem. is startling. It includes 
all the fixed stars and none of the planets. 

Now Pontius appears at first sight to mention (c. 7) twelve treatises. 
The first eleven are generally considered certain, the eleventh being 
ix ad Fortunatum, described by Pontius thus : 

Quis martyres tantos exhortatione divini sermonis erigeret? 

The position of ix in most MSS suggests this identification, and the 
fact that the treatise consists of a collection of passages of Scripture on 
subjects connected with martyrdom has appeared to make it certain. 
The twelfth and last description of Pontius runs thus: 

Quis denique tot confessores frontium notatarum secunda inscriptione 
signatos, et ad exemplum martyrit superstites reservatos incentivo tubae 
caelestis animaret? 

This has been taken to mean the spurious treatise de /aude martyrii®. 


1 The treatises have the order of P in Vat. Reg. 117 (11th cent.) and in Vat. 199, 
¢, and 200, both 15th cent. The rest of these three MSS is variously connected 
with o, » and, I think, T. 

? I see that Mr. Turner (Class, Rev. 1. c.) suggested that this twelfth question 


might refer to the letters on martyrdom, thus partly anticipating my present 
thesis. 
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The obvious objection was that Pontius (of whose truthfulness in 
describing his intimate relations with St. Cyprian there need surely be 
no doubt) could hardly have attributed a spurious work to his bishop. 
To get out of the difficulty by declaring it to be genuine, with Gotz, 
would be as uncritical as to deny the authenticity of the Life by 
Pontius. 

But as a fact the words of Pontius do not describe the de laude 
martyrit in the least. It is not addressed to confessors, but to /rafres ; 
it is not an exhortation to martyrdom, but an encomium of it, probably 
delivered after the persecution was over. It is African probably, it is 
Cyprianesque certainly, but it is neither by Cyprian, nor referred to by 
his biographer. 

Returning to ix, we find that a similar difficulty awaits us. 4d 
Fortunatum is not a treatise, but, like iii, a collection of texts of 
Scripture strung together and addressed to a layman. St. Cyprian says 
he has provided non tractatum, sed materiam tractantibus. As iii is 
omitted by Pontius, so might ix well be omitted also. It is true that 
its sub-title de exhortatione martyrit, together with its scriptural character, 
exactly fits the words of Pontius exhortatione divini sermonis. But it is 
not addressed to ¢anti martyres, but to a layman, and its exhortations 
are intended for the people. It is not so much meant to encourage 
martyrs, as to prevent lapse. It speaks of the absurdity and iniquity of 
idolatry, and how the Christian for the love of Christ must not fall 
back to heathenism, and how persecutions and sufferings will be 
rewarded in the life to come. 

If we suppose that Pontius had before him simply the collection 
of h.Pem., the invariable portion of our first group, the difficulties 
vanish. 

The letters 6 10 28 37 are exhortations to the confessors imprisoned 
at Carthage and at Rome, many of whom died as martyrs, including 
‘those famous martyrs,’ fantos martyres, Sergius and Rogatian (Ep. 6, 
perhaps Mappalicus was still alive when this letter was sent), Moses and 
Maximus (Ep. 28, 37'), and others (Ep. 10) well known when Pontius 
wrote. That they are full of Holy Scripture goes without saying. 

The letters 38 and 39 are concerned not with martyrs who died in 
torments or in prison, but precisely with confessors who have ‘ twice 
over had their foreheads signed’ with the sign of the Lamb, and have 
been preserved as a model to their brethren. Of Aurelius Cyprian says 
(Ep. 38) ‘ Gemino hic agone certavit, bis confessus et bis confessionis suae 
victoria gloriosus, and of Celerinus (Ep. 39) ‘ zon brevi compendio vul- 
nerum victor, sed adhaerentibus diu et permanentibus paenis longae con- 
luctationis miraculo triumphator” In the Apuleian lingo of Pontius this 


* 37 is called by Q aepistola secunda. 
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becomes ‘confessores frontium notatarum secunda inscriptione signatos.’ 
Again Pontius has ‘et ad exemplum martyrii superstites reservatos’ ; and 
Cyprian says of Aurelius, Ep. 38, ‘lta et dignitate excelsus est et 
humilitate summissus, ut appareat illum divinitus reservatum, qui ad 
ecclesiasticam disciplinam ceteris esset exemplo, quomodo servi Dei in con- 
fessione virtutibus vincerent, post confessionem moribus eminerent’; and 
of Celerinus, Ep. 39, he says that he is to be set up in the pulpit as an 
example to all who see him and hear him read that Gospel which he 
has so nobly put in practice, and he adds of both: ‘ Zn ‘alibus servis 
laetatur Dominus, in eiusmodi confessoribus gloriatur, quorum secta et 
conversatio sic proficit ad praeconium gloriae, ut magisterium ceteris 
pracbeat disciplinae. Ad hoc eos Christus esse hic in ecclesia diu voluit, ad 
hoc de media morte subtractos quadam dixerim resurrectione circa eos facta 
incolumes reservavit, ut dum nihil in honore sublimius, nihil in humilitate 
summissius a fratribus cernitur, hoc eosdem fraternitas sectata comitetur, 
It is inevitable that Pontius is echoing the very words of these two 
letters. 

A difficulty remains. Pontius says that Cyprian encouraged these 
confessors ‘with the sound of the celestial trumpet.’ On the contrary, 
these letters are not addressed to them at all, but to the clergy and 
people of Carthage, to inform them that he has ordained Aurelius and 
Celerinus to the office of Zcfor. The explanation seems to be that 
Pontius deals with the seven letters as a group, and speaks of all as 
exhortations, though he distinguishes the martyrs from the confessors. 
It was in fact impossible for him to mention that the real subject of 38 
and 39 was nothing but the intimation to the clergy and people of two 
clerical appointments. The point of the twelve rhetorical questions 
which give the order of the treatises is simply : ‘Who, if Cyprian had 
died in the first persecution instead of retiring into a hiding-place, would 
have written this or that?’ Obviously any one could have announced 
the appointment of two Zcfores! 

Of Ep. 11 I have said nothing. It is rightly described by the 
Cheltenham list as ‘de precando Deo.’ St. Cyprian has been warned by 
a vision that the persecution is a punishment of the sins of Christians, 
and that they are above all to pray. ‘Even the confessors, he says, 
‘do not keep discipline’; yet suddenly, while they boast of their 
confessorship, there bursts upon them the ingenious fury of the torturer. 
Prayer alone offered up for them, and unanimous prayer, will enable 
any to stand. And he concludes with a magnificent enumeration of 
the objects for which they should pray, an echo perhaps of the style in 
which he daily offered the great prayer of the Mass, already commencing 
possibly to crystallize into a Canon. I cannot but connect the ‘ zucentivo 
tubae caelestis animaret’ with this letter. ‘ Zuda caedestis’ is clearly not 
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Holy Scripture, but those ostensiones which so often moved Cyprian to 
act or write, and of which Pontius makes much elsewhere’. But if this 
is true, it can apply only to letter 11. 

If this identification be right, when Pontius wrote, a few years at most 
after Cyprian’s death, he had before him the earliest collection of 
Cyprianic writings, consisting of i iv vi v vii x viii xi xii xiii 6 10 28 37 
11 38 39, a collection which only h. and Pem. have preserved to us 
without interpolation®. It was formed at Carthage. The first two 
letters were addressed to the Carthaginian prisons, the last three to the 
Carthaginian clergy. The two remaining letters were indeed sent to 
Rome. But St. Cyprian himself tells us (Ep. 32) that he sent a copy 
of 28 (and also of 27, 30, 31) to the clergy of Carthage. It cannot be 
doubted that he must have communicated to the Carthaginian confessors 
the beautiful and elaborate Ep. 37 which he addressed to the martyrs 
at Rome. A member of the Carthaginian clergy probably put the 
letters together, perhaps Pontius, or the secretary of whom Paulus of 
Concordia spoke to St. Jerome. They were letters which will have 
been especially prized. To collect business letters (so to speak) about 
the lapsed, or the factions at Carthage, or Novatus and Novatian, was 
not yet thought of—still less about the happily dormant baptismal 
controversy. A large edition would be dispersed in Africa. The pious 
laymen, Fortunatus and Quirinus*, would send the treatises addressed 
to them (ix, iii) to swell the rolls, or perhaps already the codex. Next 
we presume that Bishop Antonian communicated the long treatise-letter 
against Novatian (55), and the aged Caecilius that on the mixed chalice 
(63). These were naturally added between the treatises and the letters. 
Next the Bishop of Thibaris would send the letter on martyrdom, 58, 
which was appended to the seven letters, as connected with their 
subject, or placed after 6 as still more closely belonging to the first 
three. That in TLNP 55 appears in this place, I can only explain by 
the suggestion that the scribe had been told to put 58 there, and 55 at 
the end, and that he reversed the order by mistake*. These MSS 


1 St. Cyprian uses this metaphor of his own voice: ‘classico nostrae vocis,’ 
Ep. 55 4, and ad Fort. 1; of the ‘divine precepts’ of Scripture also, sbid. 4, 
‘illa sint militaris tubae hortamenta, illa pugnantibus classica,. Novatian writes to 
Cyprian of the lapsed: ‘ resumant precum suarum tubam,’ Ep. 30 6. 

2 We shall see that h. Pem. have preserved the next collection, that of the 
letters to Cornelius, without addition, omission, or disarrangement. 

% They would presumably be alive, as the date of ad Fort. according to Benson 
was during the year of exile which closed the Saint’s life, and Quirinus is repeatedly 
mentioned in the last letters (Ep. 77. 3, 78. 3). 

* Can we go back behind this first collection? Perhaps we may have a right to 
guess that in St. Cyprian’s own time his works were to be bought in twos or threes, 
iv vi; v vii; xii xiii; while x, viii and xi, were either in separate rolls, or differently 
arranged in various copies, ifin one roll. The collection from the rolls would be 
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may be related, so far as the letters in this group are concerned. T and 
H h.Pem. must have separated soon after St. Cyprian’s death. The 
readings in h and T show a close connexion in the treatises and 
in the letters of this first group. In Bs they seem to be independent of 
each other. But the rest of h is simply borrowed from an ancestor of T. 
I have myself been able to collate what was necessary of h, by the 
kindness of the keeper of MSS at Leyden, M. Molhuysen. 

T and MQ appear to be quite independent for Group A’. yp» gives 
another slightly different version, and adds /aud to the martyr letters 
after 6. Chelt. and 8 may be connected with it. This appears to be 
a rather later arrangement than that of M Q and T for (1) Zaxd is 
spurious ; (2) the order of » is further on not quite so good as that of 
T ; and especially (3) because in MQ J/aud is an addition with Jud, 
aleat, and makes a stop*. It is therefore a later arrival than the ‘planet’ 
letters. In T it comes only after four more groups. The place it 
occupies is, however, witnessed to by Lucifer of Cagliari, who quotes in 
one treatise (Moriend. pro Dei Filio, a. D. 360-1), 6 10 37 55 and /aud, 
and by the list of 359. The order is not later than the first half of the 
fourth century. We may assume that the collection of four more groups 
in T is earlier than this. The difference between M Q and T will 
go back then to the third century. 

The parent of MQ I will henceforth call (M Q); (T) will mean the 
parent of T, and so forth *. 

The order of V is peculiar. Dr. Mercati* has shown that it gives 
the letters in well-arranged groups, and he argues that these represent 
the primitive collections. If this were so, V would bea sort of archetype 
for the other MSS, and their varying arrangements would be varying 
degrees of corruption of V’s order. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The order of V is not reflected in any MSS. The very care- 
fulness of its arrangement shows that it is due to some learned editor, 
such as those who flourished between the middle of the fourth and the 
end of the sixth centuries®. It follows that Hartel’s judgement that it 
represents a wilful recension, and does not in its peculiarities testify to 


in the new-fangled book form, which may have been introduced by that time 
(Sanday, Stud. Bibl. iii. pp. 233-6). 

1 This is verified by internal evidence of the readings, so far as I have been 
able to compare them. 

? We shall see how often the addition of spuria indicates a break in the process 
of formation of a collection. 

* The position of 58 and idola in Z suggests that for the first group it may 
exhibit an independent arrangement of the early fourth century, though Z is 
certainly a corruption of (#) further on. 

* D'alcuni nuovi sussidt, etc., pp. 12 seq. 

5 As Dr. Sanday points out Studiz Bibi. iii. p. 297. 
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the original readings, is less likely to be unsound than Dr. Mercati 
thinks. It is interesting to notice that the editor of V had our group A& 
before him. He leaves 63 with the treatises, which he has rearranged. 
He removes 55 to a collection of letters to suffragans which he has 
made up. He places 58 with the letters to martyrs 6 10 28 37, adds 
13 and 76, and leaves this as the first group. The three remaining 
letters, 11 38 39, remain in their place, but become the nucleus of a 
new group of eighteen letters to the clergy of Carthage. In the 
remainder of his groups we can also trace occasional snatches of the 
order of the MS from which he selected them’. 


Group Bs. 

Next follows in T h.Pem. a collection of eight letters to Pope 
Cornelius, 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51. MQ, after the three sfuria, give 
the same*. In LN P the first letter (60) of the Cornelian group is given, 
then follows C? (= Bapt. group), then part of D*, and Bs mixed with 
it, thus: 52 (1 56 3) 47 45 48 44 (61 46) 57 59. Land N add 51 in an 
appendix. In (LN P) it was doubtless after 44. What is principally 
noticeable is that 48 has appeared, thus making the collection of letters 
to Cornelius quite complete. Chelt. gives the letters to Cornelius as 9, 
but the St. Gall MS gives 8, so that 48 was probably absent. » gives Bs 
after C8, thus: 60 57 59 52 45 47 44 51; the transposition of 45 47 is 
accidental, and doubtless recent, if not a misprint of Hartel’s. 48 
appears as an extra at what we shall see is the end of a stage in the 
development of ». Like », Z gives B& after Ce. It has lost 60 and 52, 
but possesses 48. The order is 57 59 47 45 44 (49 50 54) 48 51. 
The omission of 60 is accidental ; 49 50 are replies of Cornelius. 48 is 
not in the same position as in L N P, and has been taken from the later 
place in (uz). 51 is followed immediately by D¢ as in», CR depend 
on (Z). They give after C+ 57 59 60 52 (C om. 52) 47 45 44 (49 50) 
followed by Ds. Here 60 52 are transposed, while Z omits them 
altogether. They were therefore doubtless in their proper place in the 
parentofZCR. CRomit 51. B has 59 52 47 45 44 51° 60 57 after 
fragments of Cs. H8 give 60 57 59 52 47 45 44, and have 51 at the 
end of the MS. The fragments called F have... 57 52 47 45 44 

. 3 t has after C8 60 59 45 44 51, and supplies 52 47 57 earlier. 


10 76 28 37 58l| 11 38 39 43 12 40 32 81 7 5 14 16 15 17 18 29 26 34 || 9 20 
27 35 3311 45 60 48 44 57 59 47 46 52 51 54 Il 25 41 61 55 694 696 65 67 72 
sent 68 74 73 71 70 2 64 3 1 || (miscellaneous) sdola 66 4 62 65 || (Rescripts) 77 
78 53 49 50 36. 

2 The complete enumeration of the contents of the MSS here mentioned will be 
given later. 

5 B calls 51 the 6th letter. 
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Evidently B, H 8, F, r give merely disarrangements of the true order. 
None but LN Py» 7 V (Chelt. ?) have 48, and its varying position 
appears to prove that it was not an original member of the group, 
which is therefore given correctly by T M Q, h.Pem. and p»’. 

The collection must have been made at Rome. It contains no letters 
to the Roman clergy or martyrs, so that it would seem not to have been 
the result of a general investigation made by some Carthaginian at 
Rome, but to have been simply drawn from the Papal archives, or from 
the private papers of St. Cornelius. The too notorious relations of 
St. Cyprian with Pope Stephen would be a sufficient reason why neither 
of the letters to that Pope should be given. We shall see that there 
is no reason for connecting any other group with Rome’. 


Group Cs, 


This group I take next because in » Z HSC R Chelt., &c., it comes 
in the second place, and also in LN P, but for the introduction of 60 
(the first letter of B®) before it. In TMQ it comes fourth of the 
groups. It does not occur in h.Pem. 

TLNP 76 73 71 70 sent 74 69 67 64 2 
Chelt. 73 71 70 sent 74 72 64 69 67 2 

» 76 73 71 70 sent 74 69 (40) 67 64 2 
Z (14) 76 71 70 (16) 69 (40) 64 2 

CR (14) 76 70 (16 15 40) 64 2 

B 73 71 70 sent 72 74 69 64 2 

Hs 73 71 70 (63) 76 74 69 (40) 67 64 2 

MQ have sent 69 67 64 2, and add 71 73 and 76 70 afterwards. 
H 8 show their dependence on (x) by the introduction of 40, which has 
nothing to do with the rest*. Z and CR show two stages of the 


1 T introduces Ep. 60 as ad Cornelinm i (and so also at the end of the letter), 
and at the end of 51 has ad Cornelium epistulae numero -viti- explicit. T does not 
number the intermediate letters. Q numbers all but the first, and M gives the 
correct numbers to 52 45 44. F gives the right numbers for 47 45 44. 

C R number the letters as they stand in their list: 57 59 (ii, R), 60 (iii, C R), 
§2 (iv, R), 47 (v, R), 45 (vi, C R), 44 (vii, CR). Next come the two letters from 
Cornelius 49 (viiij, R ssc), 50 (viii, C ; viiij, R). 

Of Z’s numbers Hartel gives only that for 48, viz. viii at the beginning, viiij at 
the end of the letter. Either is correct, according as we count or omit the inter- 
loper 54. Of » I only know that it numbers 48 xi. This is arrived at by adding 
49 50 to the original eight letters, thus 48 becomes the eleventh. 

LN P begin to number from 47 (i, P), 45 (ii, L P), 48 (iii, L P), 44 (iv, L P). 
They do not number 57 59. 48 is numbered iii ino ip. This shows that o took 
48 from P. 

? I venture to suggest that the eight letters were put together and published soon 
after the death of St. Cyprian by Pope Dionysius, 258-268. 

* H B have dropped sent, probably as being tiresome. They have put 63, which 
has fallen out of A§, in its place. 

VOL, IV. I 
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corruption of (u) by interpolation and omission’. B is strange. It 
gives Cé after Bé and fragments of other groups. It omits 76 here like 
Chelt. because it has already given it, like T,in Fs. But its dependence 
on » is shown by 40 67 together just before the group, from which they 
have dropped out. The introduction of 72, the letter to Stephen on 
baptism, is paralleled by Chelt. only, and appears to show that the 
doubts of Harnack and Turner as to 72, and not 68, being intended by 
Chelt. are unfounded. 

The group is obviously African. 70 sent are councils; 73 71 74 69 
are letters on the subject of heretical baptism. 67 is the letter of a 
council in answer to the legation from two Spanish churches. 64 is a 
council on infant baptism. 2 is a letter to Eucratius, probably Bishop 
of Thenae, on the impossibility of a Christian being allowed to train 
actors. 76 is a letter to the nine bishops and clergy and laity confined 
in the mines in the last year of Cyprian’s life. It is a collection of more 
or less official documents. Four out of ten are councils. 73 71 69 
were probably communicated to the bishops of the province. Doubtless 
the angry 74 was also widely published. 76 is addressed to a group of 
bishops and a very large number of clergy and lay sufferers. 2 may 
have been looked upon as a sort of legal decision by the great 
Primate *, 

Group Ds. 


Between Bé¢ and Cé in T are found 13 (to the martyrs—exhortation), 
43 (to the people of Carthage against Felicissimus), 65 (to the bishop 
and people of Assuras, about their former lapsed bishop), 1 (to the 
people of Furni, on clerical guardians), 61 (to Pope Lucius on his 
return from exile), 46 (to Maximus, Nicostratus and the other Roman 
confessors, to beg them to leave the party of Novatian), 66 (to Florentius 
Puppianus, a vigorous reply to a personal attack), 54 (to Maximus, 
Urbanus, Sidonius and the other Roman confessors, congratulating them 
on their return to Cornelius from Novatianism, and recommending the 
perusal of his own de /apsis and de Unitate). 

This is a scratch collection, if it is really a collection. 13 43 go 
together, as sent to Carthage from exile. 65 1 66 are addressed to 
Africans, 61 46 54 to Romans. In MQ 66 is omitted. The three 
Roman letters then come side by side. It is tempting to imagine that 


? C R supply 69 later from V, and C gives sent (68) 74 73 71 70 1 in appendix, 
from V, as the order shows, 

? A sub-group is formed by 73 71 70. To 73 in L is prefixed: Incipit ad Iuvaia- 
num de hereticis baptizandis epistolas numero tres. To 70 in P is prefixed: Incipit 
ad Iuvaianum liber secundus. T has before 73: Incipit ad Urbanum de hereticis 
baptizandis epistola ii; before 71: Item incipit ad Quintum epistola ii de his ipsis 
(and at the end explicat epistola iii), and before 70: ad Iubaianum de hereticis 
baptizandis epistola, n. tit. 
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this was the original arrangement. Nevertheless, there are many proofs 
that (MQ), from the three spuria after A& onwards, was merely a copy 
of (T). The original order of (T) was what T gives us now. This 
is shown not only by the witness of T’s own perfect preservation of the 
other groups, but the witness of » Z B H 8, which all insert 66 where 
T places it. pm gives after B& 13 43 65 (78 79 77=F8) 1 61 46 66 
54. Z, after 51, the last of Bs, has 13 43 1 61 46 66. Thus Z omits 
65. CR have only 13 after 51. B has 43 65 (C8) 1 61 54 66. HB 
(after Bs) has 13 43 65 66 (4 3 72) 61 1 46 (56) 54. The fragment 
of F gives us 61 1 46 (56) 54. h.Pem. give after Be, 61 46 (78) 13 
43 (76 77 idola) 66 54, the last two in Pem. only. LN P give (after Cs) 
13 daud 43 65 (52) 1, and later 61 46". Then in an Appendix L has ido/a 
66 40 (4 72 51) 54 Es; N has (40 and 6 others) 54 (ES sdo/a) 66. In 
M Q 66 is supplied next before 407. Chelt. gives 40 66. It may be 
noticed that M Q connect zdo/a 4, and V has idola 66 4. 


Group Es, 


In T after Ce we find 32 20 12°, in M Q the same occur after 
De, before Ce. A little further on in T come 30 31, and in M Q 
31 30%. In pw these have been made one group. 12 and 32 are to 
the Carthaginian clergy, 20 is to the Roman clergy. 30 and 31 are 
from the Roman clergy, and were sent with 32 (and with 28, as already 
mentioned, and with 27, which occurs much later) by Cyprian to 
Carthage. As 20 is a reply to the strictures sent by the Roman clergy 
to the Carthaginian clergy on the bishop’s cowardice in flying from 
martyrdom, it is certain that Cyprian must have communicated it to 
the Carthaginian clergy. The collection is therefore African, by the 
clergy of Carthage. 

Z gives only 12 20,C R none. L gives in appendix 32 20 12 30, 
N gives 20 12 30—the omission of 32 is accidental. Chelt. has 12 
32 20 30. B also has 32 20, but no 31; 12 and 30 are scattered ; the 
latter comes (as we have seen) after 6 in the Af group. H 8 have 20 30 
31 12 (77 78 79) 32. F had 20 30 31 12 (evidently 12 not 32). 

It is noticeable that 30 31 are the first letters to Cyprian we have 


1 P omits /aud here, and gives 66 idola 40 laud. 

2 O, from M Q E, is described by Hartel, p. xxxviii note, as giving 13 43 65 1 
60 46 54. I presume that 60 is a misprint for 61. 60 has occurred in its right 
place in B®. 


3M Q prefix to 32: Incipst ad Romanos epistula prima. Q has before 20: Incipit 
eiusdem secunda, 

* These form part of the lost nine letters in M Q, which are vouched for by the 
index of M. Hartel, p. xxxiv, gives 31 36. The index has Ixiv prbri et diac urbis 
roman ad Cyprianum, which ought to mean 36, I admit. But it certainly refers to 
30. Maximus and Nicostratus were Priests. Diac. is a mistake for confessores, 


12 
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yet come across. Till now only his own letters, and the councils, had 
been collected. These two letters from Rome appear here simply 
because they were enclosures in St. Cyprian’s letter 32 to Carthage. 
But this accident seems to have suggested the completion of his 
correspondence by adding to it any letters addressed to him that 
turned up. 

Group Fs. 

In T there comes next, after aud 40, a group of four letters 78 79 
76 77. 76 (to the bishops, clergy and laity in the mines) had already 
been given in the baptismal group. 77 78 79 are three replies to it. 
» omits 76, having given it already, and places 78 79 77 after the 
first three letters of Ds. They donot occur in LNP,norinZCR. In 
B we find 76 79 78 77 after A&, with two stray letters intervening. In 
H B 77 78 79 are at the end, and » also repeats them at the end 
in this order. In Chelt. Turner restores 78 79 after C8. Mommsen 
and Harnack substitute (I think wrongly) 56 for the two. V has 77 
78 only, omitting 79 and 76, though the latter was in two collections. 
M Q has placed 78 after E8, before sen¢# and the remainder of C8. 76 
with 70 at the end is obviously a fragment of Cs. 


Group Gs. 

After some sporadic letters, T gives 53 16 15 17 18 19 26 25 9 
29, and MQ has exactly the same. 53 is from Maximus and the 
confessors at Rome. It may or may not belong to the group. The 
rest are all addressed to Carthage, to the martyrs, clergy, laity, or to 
Bishop Caldonius, except 9, which is a reply to the Roman clergy. It 
is a Carthaginian collection. It does not occur in Chelt. L N P or 
H 8 B. E o p have the whole from MQ. ug has dispersed the col- 
lection, if it was a collection, into 17 18; 16 15 29; 26 25; but it 
omits 53, 19 and 9. Z has taken and scattered from (x) 25 17 18 26 
29, and has inserted 14 and 16 into C8, as we saw. It has added at 
the end from V 14 16 15 18 29, of which 14 and 16 are duplicates’, 
V has all but 53 15 19. In O, and O, the group is perfect. 


Group Hs. 

The remainder of T may be considered as one group for convenience : 
27 23 24 21 22 8 35 36 33 49 50 34 41 42 80; after these come 
ten spurious treatises of which I take no account. Of these letters, 
M Q have not one. Except the last, 80, they are a fairly homogeneous 
group— mostly rather early letters. They no doubt represent the last 
gleaning of the African efforts to collect all that remained of the 
Cyprianic correspondence. 27 35 are to the Roman clergy; 33 is 


* The duplicates at the end of Z are quoted by Hartel as z. 
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a notice about the lapsed; 34 is to the clergy of Carthage; 41 is to 
five bishops who represented St. Cyprian in Carthage during his con- 
cealment; 80 is the intimation to Successus of the publication of 
Valerian’s edict. The remaining nine are none of them Cyprian’s; 
21 22 8 are not even addressed to him, and the last of these insults 
him. It was doubtless only when great interest had been aroused in 
the Saint’s magnificent letters, that these letters connected with him 
were thought worth publishing. » has of these 49 50 and 27 35 41, and 
separately 33, then 23 24 22 8, at the end ofall. 80 81 come probably 
from an independent source. Z has not 23 24 22 8, so that they were 
apparently not yet in (u). But it gives 49 50 27 35 41 scattered, and 
also 34 which was no doubt in (u). At the end it gives 33 from p» or 
V, and 34 dés certainly from V. Z has also 80 81, and gives 81 in 
duplicate from V. V has 27 35 41 33 34, the same as Z (un), but in 
a new order. It has 81 and not 80, while T has 80 and not 81. V has 
at the end 49 50, the only two of the group in C R. 


THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE MSS. 


WE have seen that in the treatises T h.Pem. give the same order, while 
in the whole group T has added ix iii 63 55 58; h therefore repre- 
sents the parent of T. The order of (MQ) has, like T, only one 
point of difference from Pontius. ‘The same is true of S W yp, while L 
has two. There is no reason why these differences should be placed 
later than the third century. I have said the same with regard to the 
place of iii ix 65 55 58 in (T), (MQ), (LN P), respectively, while the 
early position of daud in M Q » Chelt. is before the middle of the fourth 
century, as we learn from Lucifer. 

At the end of the first group (M Q) stopped, and added three spuria, 
probably not so very long after the appearance of those treatises. (T) 
and (h) added the eight letters to Cornelius, I think, independently. 
(T) added the eight letters of group Ds and the baptismal group C*. 
(h) took only a part of Ds, and a little later, for it took also a part of 
Fé (viz. 78 79) édola and ES from (T), and stopped. (T) received Es (viz, 
32 20 12), then /aud and stopped; at least a spurious treatise usually 
implies the completion of a stage. (T) gives its collections so com- 
pletely that it must have taken them early as they appeared. It had 
probably already got to this stage when /aud was inserted in (mu) and 
Chelt., which had as yet only As. 

MQ are by their readings shown to be closely connected with T', 


1 The order of T (from Hartel, p. xxxix) is 1 iv vi v vii xi viii x xii xiii ix iii 
63 6 57 10 28 37 11 38 39 58 Il 60 £7 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 13 43 65 1 61 46 66 54 II 
76 73 71 70 sent 74 69 67 64 2 || 32 20 12 || laud 40 || 78 79 76 77 || tdola 30 31 || 70 
5714411 56 3 72 12] 53 1615 17 18 19 26 25 9 29 || 27 23 24 21 22 8 35 36 23 49 
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but in the letters only. Hartel thought their common parent had the order 
given in the index of M. We have seen already that T has preserved the 
groups far better than MQ. For instance, M Q have lost 66 out of Ds, 
and have dropped the first four letters of C*, giving them later in pairs. 
They also separate 78 from the rest of Fé. It is clear that the index of M 
is the index of the immediate parent of M Q, but that the archetype of 
M QT had the order of T. The parent of M Q was a very old codex 
even when M (eighth to ninth century) copied it, as it had lost nine 
letters, viz. many sheets. It was probably much older than 700, the 
date suggested as the latest by Hartel. Justinus, who corrected letters 
28 38 39 at Rome, probably had before him only the first stage of 
(M Q), as he corrects no farther. If his date was, as Dr. Sanday 
suggests, between the end of the fourth century and the middle of the 
sixth, this may give the earlier limit to the age of the complete (M Q). 
This codex or type of codex (for there must often have been a whole 
‘edition’ of a type, whether of three or four copies or of fifty) having 
reached its first halt /aud, appears to have copied all its remaining 
contents from a MS (T)*, which contained everything that T now 
contains, as far as H&, with the exception of the small group 70 dis 
5 7 14 4. A careful examination will show that (MQ) has omitted 
nothing. It has copied 12 twice as in (T), but 76 and 70 only once. 
It has 66 40 together. It adds 75, the letter of Firmilian, which is 


found in no MSS but E and I, which are apographs of Q. Doubtless 
Hartel is right that (T) had 75, but that T omitted it as disedifying. 
We may consider » next’. Taken as far as ido/a, it has exactly the 


50 34 41 42 80 Jud aleat it mont. ad Vigil. vita resurrec. caena oratio oratio ti 
Passio (T = tenth cent.). t (Paris 1648, thirteenth cent.) has almost the same. 
The order of M Q (from Hartel, p. xxxiv) is i iv vi vii v x viii xi xii xiii ix iii 
55 63 6 58 10 28 37 11 38 39 Il Jud aleat laud || 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 13 43 65 1 
61 46 54 ll 32 20 12 || 78 || sent 69 67 64 2 || 3.72 12 II (71 73 74 1 66 40 ll 77 79 Il 38 
30 [Hartel calls it 36) 75 Il 53 16 15 17 18 19 26 25 9 29 || 56 7 76 70 idola 4 
ti mont Pascha Oratio ti caena Passio. The nine letters in brackets are wanting in 
M Q and their derivatives, but are given from the index of M. The sign || is intro- 


duced to mark the divisions of groups, or fragments of groups (M = ninth cent., 
Q eighth to ninth). 


28 37 11 38 39 Il 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 61 46 Il 78 || 13 43 Il 76 77 Il tdola 66 54 Il 
32 20 30. At present h (tenth cent.) breaks off in the middle of idola, and 30 is 
missing in Pem. (thirteenth-fourteenth cent.). But the Vatican MSS ¥ (lat. 201) 
and 8 (lat. 5099) and the Bologna MS 2572, all fifteenth cent., have 30. 3 adds 
a quantity more, from some other source. For this information I have to thank 
Dr. Mercati of the Vatican and the librarians of the Universities of Bologna 
(Dr. L. Frati) and Leyden. H (Paris, 15,282) as far as xiii is of the same family, and 
must have branched off from (h) before 500. See Revue Bénéd. for this month. 

1 The order of » (Hartel, p. xlvi) is as follows : i iv vi v vii viii xi x xii xiii ix iii 
63 55 6 land 10 28 37 11 38 39 58 || 76 73 71 70 sent 74 69 40 67 64 2 || 60 57 59 52 
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same contents as T taken up to ido/a 30 31, only that » has added 4, 
and does not give 76 in Fé as well as in C®. Apparently » is not a 
descendant of T, but a brother; for though it has altered the order 
of the groups, it has not disturbed the order within each group. This 
could hardly be so, unless » and T both dealt with the groups as units 
out of which they independently formed their collections. Their close 
connexion with each other is shown by the fact that they received 
precisely the same groups, their independence by their receiving them 
in a different order. That » divides De in two parts by inserting Fé 
may be an indication that Ds was not a single whole when (x) and (T) 
took it. The inferiority of » is only apparent so far as this in the 
insertion of /aud in A& and of 40 in Cs’. 

# continues by receiving 56 3 72 (rejecting 12, which it had already 
in Es). This confirms the restoration given above of (T)*, a con- 
jectured parent of M Q, which we assumed to similarly pass over 5 7 14 
4. » has then 49 50 (from Cornelius), which occur near the end of T, 
then 48 (the ninth letter to Cornelius), and 62 (to Stephen), neither of 
which are possessed by T, and comes to a stop with two sfuria. Last 
of all it adds a quantity of letters, all of which (except 81) are in T, 
and which represent apparently a part of the material out of which (T) 
formed its completer collection. 80 81 are probably from a different 
source, and also the repetition of Fé (77 78 79). The conclusion is a 
flock of spuria. 

Z has a far more corrupt order*. I have already said that the treatises 
seem to show a corruption all its own, and the omission of /aud seems 
to indicate independence of (x). But dependence on (x) is proved in 
Cs by the insertion of 40, and is suggested also by the presence of 48. 
The remainder seems to consist of distecta membra of MSS such as 
(u) and others. 7 and 34 are not in »; the latter was perhaps in (y). 
The additional nine letters at the end 81 36 14 16 15 18 29 34 43 
are evidently all from V, as the order of some of them shows, and 
so are the preceding letters 67 sen¢ 68 74, and doubtless others. All 


45 47 44 51 ll 13 43 65 Il 78 79 77 Il 1 61 46 66 54 || 32 12 20 || 30 31 4 sdola || 56 3 
72 ll 49 50 48 62 spect. Turass. 9 27 35 41 25 5 14 17 18 26 33 80 8112 16 15 29 31 || 
77 78 79 || 23 24 22 8 vita ti mont ad Vigil. versiculi de caena (?) caena. (um 
fifteenth cent.). The same is found in Vat. lat. 197 and 198, and Palat. lat. 158, all 
fifteenth cent., and part in Vat. lat. 202, twelfth cent. 

+ The importance of p in its first stage is emphasized by its identity shown above 
with our best MS S, and with the excellent MS W; also with O, and O,. 

2 The order of Z (Hartel, p. xlvi) is as follows: i iv xi x viii v xii xiii vi vii 58 ix 
idola iii 63 6 10 28 37 11 38 39 || 14 76 71 70 16 69 40 64 2 Il 57 59 47 45 44 49 50 
54 48 51 Il 13 43 1 61 46 66 || 41 25 27 80 81 5 17 ii mont. 7 12 20 18 264 || 73 71 
70 Il 29 34 72 9 35 56 55 Ep. sp. 57 spect. 32 27 33 67 sent 68 74 Turass, ad Vigil, 
de pudic. 81 36 14.16 15 18 29 34 43 (Z = fourteenth to fifteenth cent.). 
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but 36 and 15 are repetitions. It cannot be doubted that at the 
same time the whole MS was corrected according to the readings 
of V. 

C R simply depend on (Z) for As Cs BS 13, i.e. as far as 13°. It 
would appear that (Z) possessed 15 and 60 52. The four letters 55 69 65 
67 are of course copied from V. C adds sent 68 74 73 71 701 from V. 
Evidently (C R) was a copy made from (Z) about the time of its correction 
by V. The value of ZCR was always small, if their readings are as 
much corrupted as their order. The value of their testimony to V is 
now diminished, since Latini’s collation of that lost MS has been 
discovered in the Vatican by Dr. G. Mercati. A copy of Latini’s 
collation used by Fell is in the Bodleian*. The readings of ZC R are 
hardly likely to preserve any genuine variants not to be found in better 
MSS, except possibly in As, 

LNP*, called the first family by Hartel, appear to be another 
collection of the first four groups, but somewhat mixed. The order 
was given by Dom Ramsay in /.7.S., July, 1902. Hartel thinks the 
additions in L N are from a corrupt member of the MQ T family. He 
notes that P has supplied 10 37 38 (probably ix also?) from a very 
interpolated MS, 58 from a better one, 69 from a codex of the C R type. 

o simply depends on E (from MQ), P and CR, as shown in the 
foot-note ‘. 


1 The contents of C R (Hartel, p. 1) are as follows: [i iv xiii xi vi 58 v vii viii 
xii x ix] sdola iii 63 6 10 28 37 11 38 39 || 14 76 70 16 15 40 64 2 || 57 59 60 [52] 47 
45 44 49 5° ll 13 Il 55 69 65 67. R adds 4 versus passio. C omits all in brackets 
and adds sent 68 74 73 71 701 (C R both ninth cent. ). 

? I found it last year in the margin of Rigaltius’s Cyprian, shelf-mark T 12 11 Jur. 
It was made at Rome by a Mr. Rigby. 

* The contents of L N P are AS, BE + 48-51, C®, D854, with 56 3 tdola 40 
(L = ninth cent., N = tenth, P = ninth). 

The MS X which belonged to Lord Crawford (Rylands Library, Manchester) is of 
the LN P family, independent of all three. It has (so Mr. Turner informs me) 39 
67 10 69b || iii 63 6 55 28 37 11 38 Il 76 73 71 70 sent 3 74 69a 64 2 || 72 || 12 32 20 
ll 13 43 65 52 1 56 3 dis Il 47 45 44 Il 61 46 Il 40 4 1 57 59 1148 51 54 60 idola. The 
four letters 39 67 10 69b at the beginning, and 48 60 idola at the end, are obviously 
additions to supply omissions, Of these omissions some are peculiar to X, some 
are paralleled by L, N, or P. E® and 72 appear earlier than in L N, and so do 40 
4. The rest is identical with (L N P), except the accidental insertion of 3 in C®, at 
a point where 67 and 69b have got left out, and 69a and 74 are incomplete, owing 
perhaps to some disturbance of gatherings or loss of sheets in the parent. Vat. 
lat. 203, twelfth cent., contains vii viii x xi xiii and parts of v. This seems to be 
a fragment of the order of L. 


30 Il [60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 13 43 65 1 60 (so Hartel for 61?) 46 54 || 32 20 12 || 
78 || 67 64 2 || 3) [14 49 50 68] [75 (beginning only) 53 16 15 17 18 19 26 25 9 
29 56 7 76 idola 4 %& mont) [6 55 28 39 58 69b 48 66 4063]. Hartel remarks 
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The Cheltenham list? is compared with LN P by Harnack, and with 
» by Turner. It is closely connected with both of them. 

B has got much disarranged*. The connexion of 40 with 67 as a 
fragment of Cé shows connexion with ». But the presence of 76 with 
Fé instead of Cé is against dependence on ». The contents are As Bs 
Cs Dé, with a few omissions, but all the groups more or less shattered, 
and the vagrant letters 30, 40 (in C8), 72, 4 (with zdo/a, as » MQ), 
and 56 3 at the end, which connect themselves with 72 and 4. It 
therefore contains none of the later groups. It may possibly be a 
corruption of an independent collection of the groups it contains. 
The loss of §5 recalls HB or CR, and the position of 72 is a parallel 
to its probable place in Chelt. 

H and 8° differ only in the treatises, H having copied (h), while 
8 appears to retain the order of the parent. The contents are A& 


that o in copying E has omitted mescio qito casu 69 72 12 7o and part of 75. 
The omission of 12 is easily accounted for, as T M Q E give it twice, o only once. 
Probably o thought 75 disedifying, and stopped in the middle. Hartel adds that o 
took 14 48 49 50 68 69b from aC R codex. No doubt he is right about 14 49 50 68. 
But 48 is not in C R at all! And o numbers it iii as L does. The position of 69 
suggests that it is not from C R. Hartel says that the treatises are from P, 
tmmutato ordine (which means obviously ‘in unchanged order,’ though the word 
immutatus is ambiguous), and also the letters 6 28 39 55 58 63. I assume that 
i-vi and 6-63 = P; 60-3, 75-1 mont = E; 14-68 = C R, as bracketed above. 

+ The Cheltenham list is restored by Mommsen and Harnack from the Chelten- 
ham MS (I have lost a note made at Cheltenham some years ago, but I think the MS 
is now at Brussels), and from one at St. Gall, thus: i iv vi xi x v xiii viii xii ix vii 
iii 55 63 6 laud 10 28 37 11 38 39 Il 73 71 70 sent 74 72 (or 68) 64 69 67 2 Il 56 40 66 
|| 12 32 20 30 Jud. viiij epist, ad Corn. vita. C. H. Turner (Stud. Bibl. vol. iii) gave 
78 79 instead of 56, and 54 for 12. The latter change is certainly wrong, the 
former is perhaps right, but I cannot discuss the question here. (A.D. 359.) 

2 B has (Hartel, p. lvi): i iv vi v viii x xiii xi xii vii ix iii 63 30 6 28 37 laud 10 
11 58 || 46 12 || 76 79 78 77 Il 32 20 || 59 52 47 45 44 51 60 57 I1 55 38 39 Il 40 67 Il 
43 65 ll 73 71 70 sent 72 74 69 64 21) 1 61 54 66 || 4 tdola Jud. 56 3 caena oratio 
(eleventh cent.). A MS at Lincoln Coll. (Fell’s Linc.), no. 47, is said to give the 
same order, and was copied from one ‘ described by Bandini i 268, viz. MS Laurent. 
plut. 16 cod. 22,’ so Benson, p. 548, on the authority of Bp. John Wordsworth. 
The Lincoln MS is fifteenth century. Vat. lat. 195 and 196, both fifteenth century, 
have the same order. 

3 The order of H 8 (Hartel, p. lvii) is: 

H i iv vi v vii xi viii x xii xiii ix iii 

B i iv vi v vii viii xi xii xiii x ix laud iii 
H B: 556 28 37 11 38 39 581 73 71 70 63 76 74 69 40 67 64 2 II 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 ll 
13 43 65 66 || 4 3 72 || 61 1 46 56 54 || 20 30 31 121] 77 78 79 | 32 51, H adds idola 10 
it mont Jud 80 caena; B adds Sp. Ep. Corn. idola 80 10 81. The placing of 30 31 
between 20 and 12, and both immediately after 54, suggests a corruption of y. 
But this may be accidental, as it was natural to place the replies 30 31 near the 
letters of Cyprian connected with them. Ottobon 80 (fifteenth cent.) and O, have 
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(—55 10), Ce (— sent + 40), BS (— 51), De (complete, but scattered), 
Es (+ 31 32), F8, 51 is added at the end, 8 has supplied to in an 
appendix. 56, 3, 72, 4 are also present. Thus only the earlier groups 
are given. The position of 4 implies dependence on pu. 

There is every reason to place the date of the collection in B and 
H 8 (but not their order) before the gathering up of the last fragments 
which made up the collections which I have called Ge and Hs; but 
the order has become very much disturbed. The importance of H8 
is greater when we recognize that they are from the same parent as the 
fragments called F, which are of the fifth or sixth century. Of these 
I need say nothing, as they were fully described by Mr. Turner in July 
last. 

It is not worth while to discuss the lists of other MSS in detail. I* 
is said by Hartel to have taken 60-51 and 16-76 from E. The order 
suggests that 46-12 are also from E. The intermediate letters are all 
in E, and 75 can hardly have come from anywhere else. When Hartel 
says they are ‘from elsewhere,’ one must suppose an intermediate MS 
between E and I, which borrowed readings from elsewhere. 

p and i* depend on 0, according to Hartel, from 37 to 40, except for 
two spuria. The additions at the commencement are all to supply 
omissions, except 69 70 72 which are not in 0; therefore it is natural 
to suppose that they were all taken from some other source. 

r® is simply a corruption of », except the treatises, which are in 
quite random order, but which appear to be taken from an early 
collection or first volume, possessing neither iii nor ix, probably of 
B family. 

Of the English MSS, as given by Dr. Sanday (Stud. Bid/. iii, p. 283, 
cp. Old Lat. Bibl. Texts, vol. ii, app. ii) : 

O, for the treatises = 8‘. The letters are exactly = T. Thus it is 
exactly the converse of H, whose treatises = T, and whose letters = 8. 
As O, is of the same date as T, its readings may be just as valuable, 


the treatises in the order of 8. Ottobon 600 (fourteenth cent.) is a selection from 8. 
Paris 1650 and 1655 are of the same family. A MS at Caius College has v iv vii 
viii xi xii xiii ix Jaud x i, from B (no. 114, dated Feb. 21, 1432). 

? The order of I (twelfth cent., Hartel, p. xxxvii) is as follows: vii i x xiii xii 
viii xii abus saec it mont idola caena pasch || 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 69 70 || 72 
75 Il sent 64 211413 3 67 11 65 1 43 46 Il 53 54 ll 32 2012 || 1615 17 18 19 26 259 
29 || 56 7 76 || 61 78 oratio oratio ti passio. The inscription of 12 calls it the first 
of a series of thirteen letters to the Romans! What this may mean, I cannot 
guess. 

2 The order of p and i is given by Hartel, p. lvii. The order of the treatises has 
been already spoken of. 

* For order of r see Hartel, p. xlvii. 

* The order of O, is as described, except that where T has 5 7 14 4, O, has 754 
14. (Fell’s Bod. 1; MS Laud Misc, 451.) 
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and it would be good for some one who can spare the time to examine 
whether it is brother, son, or father to T. 

O, gives exactly the order of T for all it contains’. There is no 
reason to connect it with MQ. It is strange that Dr. Sanday should 
have noticed the likeness of this MS to H, and not to T. 

O, and O,? give for the treatises the order of », next come a few 
odd letters, including the tail of Cé as in », 40 67 64 2. Then 
comes B& complete, De (-54), 4 tdola 56 3 72, then most of As, 
with another fragment of C% in the middle of it; then some letters 
which had been omitted, and Es (= 20 32), and G& complete, spuria 
and some vagabonds. No trace of Hs. 

Fell’s Bod. 3° is a corrupt descendant of (MQ); but my own 
examination of it suggests that it has not come through E, though 
Mr. Madan told Archbishop Benson that it follows Q as against M. 

The preceding inquiry has already reached an inordinate length. It 
can be pursued further by examining the order in which the spuria 
appear. But it can only have solid value by a combination with the 
study of the readings of the MSS. 


JoHN CHAPMAN. 


1 O, (MS Laud 105) end of eleventh cent. (Sanday), tenth or eleventh (Madan). 
Mr. Madan told Archbp. Benson that it ‘seems to be a selection from T M, and to 
agree with the first corrector of T’; see Benson, p. 207 note, and p. 548. There 
is no reason to connect it with M Q at all. It contains only i iv vi v vii xi viii x xii 
xiii ix iii 63 6 58 /aud tdola Jud aleat. Fell calls it Bod. 4. 

? O, and O, ( = Bodl. cod. 210, Fell’s Bod. 2, and New Coll. 130, both twelfth 
cent.) have the following order (Sanday, Stud. Bibl. p. 283) ; i iv vi v vii viii xi x xii 
xiii ix iii 55 (74 69] Il 40 67 64 2 || 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 51 Il 13 43 65 1 61 46 66 Il 4 
sdola || 56 3 72 Il 58 63 6 Il 76 73 (71) sent || 28 37 38 39 ll 70 spuria 79 || 20 32 Il 
47 bis 54 78 75 ll 53 161517 18 19 26 25 9 29 || spuria [31] (47 31 74 69). The 
treatises=S W yp. The numbers in square brackets are in O, only, those in round 
brackets in O, only. The likeness to T (before it got H®) seems very close, though 
Af and Cé¢ have got scattered. I suggest that it descends from the parent of B, and 
borrowed the end (from 47, or earlier), from (M Q), as the position of 75 next 
before Gt suggests. Fs has lost 77 altogether in its dispersion, unless 47 is a misprint 
for 77. An MS at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (xxv, fifteenth cent.) has the 
same order. 

* MS Laud 217, fifteenth cent., not given in Stud. Bibl. It contains vi vii v x 
viii xi xii xiii ix iii 55 63 6 58 10 28 11 38 39 || Jud aleat laud || 60 57 59 52 47 45 44 
51 || 13 43 65 1 61 46 54 |] 32 20 12 || 78 || 37 169 sdola carmen. The parent had 
probably lost the first pages. iv is altogether missing, i is added at the end with 
37, which had been overlooked. Brussels 921, sixteenth cent., is also from M Q, 
in part. 
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A QUESTIONABLE PLURAL IN HEBREW. 


In Hebrew, as is well known’, a plural noun is often used to express 
‘the idea of something composed of parts,’ which would in English be 
expressed by a singular: e.g. 0°28, the face. It is thus used of spaces 
regarded, so it would seem, as wholes made up of innumerable parts or 
points: e.g. D'POYD, the deep; O'PM, the far land. It is obviously 
far more difficult to account for a plural expressing a single point; and 
grammars, dictionaries, and commentaries alike appear to have passed 
over unnoticed an instance—probably the only instance—of such a 
plural in the Massoretic text. 

This is the word myyin, which is rendered very awkwardly in the 
E. V. by ‘goings out.’ It really means, as the contexts prove, the point 
at which a (boundary) line terminates, an extremity. 

The word has other meanings in Ezek. xlviii 30; 1 Chron. v 16; 
Prov. iv 33, Ps. lxviii 21. With these usages we are not concerned, 
nor is the plural in these cases open to question. 

In the sense of ‘extremity’ or ‘point of termination,’ nxyin is used 
nineteen times (in Num. xxxiv and Joshua xv-xix). In these cases, 
had the original text a singular or a plural ? 

The facts are as follows : 

1. In every case, the noun occurs as the subject of an expressed 
verb (mn). 

2. In the present Hebrew text, (a) the noun as pointed is always 
plural. The consonantal text would admit of a singular punctuation 
in Num. xxxiv 8 (mNyin) and Joshua xvi 3 (K’tib nxn). Otherwise the 
consonantal text of the noun is also decisively plural. 

(4) The verb is plural in Num. xxxiv 5, 8, 9, 12; Joshua xv 7, 11, 
xvi 3, 8, xix 14, 22, 29; it is singular in Joshua xvii 18, xix 33. It is 
singular in the K’tib, plural in the K’ri in Num. xxxiv 4; Joshua xv 4, 
xviii 12, 14, 19. 

3- In the Samaritan text of Num. xxxiv both verb and noun are in all 
five cases singular—v. 4 ISN WM; cv. 5, 8, 9, 12, INNYIN AN. 

4. The LXX always translate by a singular verb and noun (&éo8os), 
except in Joshua xvii 18, where the text varies and the noun is omitted, 
and in Joshua xix 33, where verb and noun are plural (against the 
Syriac and, so far as the verb is concerned, the Hebrew text). 

5. The Syriac version (texts of Walton’s Polyglott, and Lee) always 
translates by a plural noun and verb, except in Joshua xix 22, 33. 

The verb always precedes the noun, and, therefore, the singular 
predicate in certain cases in the Hebrew text (above 24) does not 
necessarily point to an originally singular subject. 


? Gesenius-Kautzsch ™, § 124 ; Davidson, Hebrew Syntax, § 16. 
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But in view of the unparalleled use of a plural noun to denote a 
single point, I am inclined to conclude 

(1) That the Samaritan text in Num. xxxiv is the original. 

(2) That the LXX, except in Joshua xix 33, is a literal rendering 
of its Hebrew original and not an idiomatic rendering of our present 
Hebrew text. 

(3) That the singular verbs of the K’tib are older than the plurals of 
the K’ri, and are a survival of the original text allowed to remain after 
the noun had become plural as standing Jefore the subject and there- 
fore excusable. In any case, the singular verb of the K’tib is more 
probably original than the plural of the K’ri. The K’tib should there- 
fore have been retained by Paterson and Bennett in the Polychrome text 
of Numbers and Joshua. 

(4) That subsequent to the date of the LXX, the plural noun in 
almost every case and the plural verb in most cases were substituted 
in the Hebrew text for original singulars. Sporadic traces of the earlier 
text are perhaps to be found in the Syriac of Joshua xix 22, 33. 

The reason of the change to the plural is not clear; and the unique 
plural rendering by the LXX in Joshua xix 33 is more interesting than 
easy of explanation. 

G. BucHANAN Gray. 


SARBOG, SHURUPPAK. 


Tue Hymn of the Soul in the Acts of Thomas, edited first in Wright’s 
Apocryphal Acts, pp. 274-279, and then again by Bevan in Zexts and 
Studies, v 3, tells the story of the Soul’s incarnation and subsequent 
return to its heavenly home under the figure of a Prince, who left his 
father’s palace in the highlands of Persia to bring back with him the 
Pearl which was guarded in Egypt by the ‘hissing Serpent that is in 
the midst of the Sea.’ The geographical details are suggested with 
great skill, and modern names like Ctesiphon and Seleucia are generally 
avoided. A journey which ends by an encampment in Egypt near the 
Serpent-guardian of a magical Pearl is necessarily a fairy voyage, and 
the places on the route are more likely to be found in myth and legend 
than in the pages of a gazetteer. Although the ordinary road to the 
prosaic Egypt of actual fact passes through the towns and districts of 
the Upper Euphrates where the author of the Hymn may be supposed 
to have lived, it is noticeable that these places are never alluded to in the 
Hymn. For aught that appears the Prince may have been wafted from 
Babylonia straight through the great and mysterious Syrian Desert. 

Three places are mentioned on the way. At Maishén, ‘the mart of 
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Eastern merchants,’ he leaves friendly soil; then comes Bade/, a land 
of evil spirits; then the city of Sardég. Maishin appears to be the 
district of Meséne near the mouth of the Tigris, Babel is naturally 
the district of Babylonia proper, but Sarbég is a town with walls. Its 
inhabitants are savage demons. 

Where and what is this city of Sarbég? The Prince goes to Egypt 
from the highlands of Persia by Maishan, Babel, Sarbég, and a letter 
follows him which passes these three places in the order named. On his 
return the Prince passes by Sarbég, leaves Babel on his left hand, reaches 
Maishan and so arrives home. Thus between Sarbég and Egypt there 
is no intervening stage: the devils in Sarbég are terrible and dangerous, 
but the journey between Sarbég and the land of Egypt where the Serpent 
dwells calls for no remark. If then we are to find a city with which 
Sarbég is to be identified it must satisfy three conditions. It should be 
(1) famous in legend, (2) the abode of demons, (3) suitable as a starting- 
point for a journey to the other-end-of-nowhere. 

All these conditions are satisfied by the city which is called in 
Babylonian legend Shuruppak, the home of the Babylonian hero Xisu- 
thros, who has been compared to Noah. 

In the first place the two names Sarbég and Shuruppak are practically 
identical inform. The Babylonian city is spelt 5u-ru-up-pak, iu-ri-ip-pak, 
and §u-ru-pak (pM 82. 8. 16, 1 obv). All these forms might equally 
well be transliterated ‘Shuribbag’ or ‘Shurubag,’ but the gentilic §w-ri- 
ip-pa-ku- (Nimr. Ep. xi 19) shows that the Assyrians at least pronounced 
the word with f and 4, not dand g. This, however, causes no difficulty 
in a word of Babylonian origin. Sharrukinu appears in Hebrew as 
yw7D (Sargon), so that Shuruppak might become 39D. The Syriac 
Hymn in which ‘Sarbog’ appears is unvocalised, but the metre shows 
that the word has only two syllables and that a vowel comes between 
the Dand the". If the text be correct,—and the word occurs three 
times in the Hymn without variant,—the vowels may be long or short, 
and there may or may not be a half-vowel between the 4 and the 3. In 
other words «a>+0, i.e. ‘Saré8éy,’ is as possible a spelling as gas, 
i.e. ‘Sarboy’ or ‘Sarbuy.’ If the first of these alternatives be adopted 
we have an equivalent for the doubtful second vowel of the Babylonian 
word. 

The identification of Sarbég and Shuruppak was suggested some time 
ago by G. Hoffmann of Kiel in a communication to P. Jensen, the 
Assyriologist, as my friend Professor Bevan has pointed out to me. 
Unfortunately the identification was made a matter of topography. 
Dr. Jensen seems to have understood that Sarbég was mentioned in 
some Syriac Acta Martyrum as a town near Babylon, and, as there is 
some reason for thinking that Shuruppak was the name of a real place 
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which existed or had existed in South Babylonia, he rejects Hoffmann’s 
identification on the ground of geographical discrepancy’. But from 
what has been said above it is evident that the position of Sarbég is as 
vague as that of Armageddon. We need in fact to illustrate the Gnostic 
Hymn from the Babylonian Legend, not the Babylonian Legend from 
the Gnostic Hymn. 

The mention of Shuruppak comes quite at the beginning of the 
Chaldean story of the Flood. Xisuthros begins his tale to Gilgamish 
with the words 

‘Shuruppak, a city which thou knowest [on] the Euphrates doth lie, 

The city it is old, and the Gods within it— 

The great Gods who brought their mind to the crossing of the 

Flood... .’ 
Xisuthros himself was of Shuruppak. Warned by the God Ea he 
embarks in the ship, and so is saved with his companions when the 
Flood overwhelms the rest of living things. It does not appear to be 
certain whether the ‘great Gods’ are distinct from the Gods within 
Shuruppak. 

Thus the Babylonian city occupies a very prominent place in the 
great Epic: it may very well have entered into the general folk-lore of 
the Euphrates Valley. It was the abode of ancient heathen Gods who 
were somehow concerned in a terrible deluge, and a Christian poet would 


naturally express this by calling it the dwelling-place of savage demons. 
Above all it was famous as the point from whence the Babylonian Noah 
started on his wonderful voyage. It was therefore not inappropriate 
that the Prince in the Gnostic Hymn should pass by this city on his 
way to find the Pearl that was guarded by the Serpent in the midst of 
the Sea in Egypt. 


F, C. BurkITT. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF BAR-FESUS 


WE read in Acts xiii 6-8 that when Paul and Barnabas came to 
Paphos they met with ‘a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew, whose 
name was Bar-Jesus’; and when they were speaking to Sergius Paulus, 
the proconsul, ‘ Z/ymas the sorcerer (for so is his name by interpreta- 
tion) withstood them.’ Here we at once meet with the difficulty that 
‘Elymas’ cannot be described as an interpretation of ‘ Bar-jesus,’ nor 
does it mean ‘sorcerer’; in fact, there is no satisfactory explanation of 
what the meaning of the name can be. 


1 Jensen, Assyrisch-Babylonische Mythen und Epen, p. 481. 
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The transmitted text, here as elsewhere, falls into two main channels. 
The ordinary text gives "EAvpas in ver. 8, while in ver. 6 MSS vary 
between Bapincoy (% &c.), Baprncoye (B &c.), and Baprucoyn (A &c.). On 
the other hand the Western texts imply éromos in ver. 8 in the place of 
‘ Elymas.’ 

The evidence is as follows. Lucifer 253 has efoemus in ver. 8, D* 
has eromac ; in ver. 6 the name Bar-jesus is spelt Bapicoyan by D*, and 
Bariesuban by Lucifer who adds the gloss guod interpretatur Paratus. 
It is important to observe that this gloss is not an isolated peculiarity of 
Lucifer. The Fleury Palimpsest (4) is not extant at this point, and the 
Gigas (g) and the Vulgate MS called demid have the ordinary names, as 
was only to be expected in late codices, but both g and demid have the 
gloss. Moreover E, has 6 peOcppnvevera: EXvpas, which is no doubt 
ultimately derived from the same source. No Old Syriac evidence is 
extant, but the Peshitta has Bar Shimé (? ‘Son of a wound’) instead of 
Bar-jesus, and in ver. 8 it reads ‘ This same sorcerer Bar Shuma, whose 


name is interpreted Alamés (eoasca/).’ 

Quite lately Dr. Rendel Harris (Zxfositor for March, 1902, pp. 189 ff.) 
has come forward as a champion of éromos, identifying the ‘ Bar-Jesus’ 
of Acts with a person called A/om (aropnos) by Josephus, and mentioned 
by him as playing a shady rdéle in the story of Drusilla and Felix. 
‘Atom’ must surely be a nickname. According to An/. xx. 7, this 
Atomos was a Jew, a Cypriote and a magician, so that the resemblance 
between him and the Etoemas of Codex Bezae is very striking. 

But I still hesitate to accept the identification, or to regard érotmos or 
“Eromas as the true reading in Acts xiii 8. No variation in spelling can 
make Baryesus mean ‘ ready.’ Still less can it be made to mean ‘ atom.’ 
At the same time we must not on this account neglect the reading of 
what is perhaps the most ancient line of transmission. We have, in 
fact, for the name in ver. 8 two spellings, edymac and eromoc. Is there 
no form which explains both, from which both may have been derived ? 
The text of the Acts is certainly faulty in several passages, and a tem- 
perate use of conjecture is not out of place in this book of the New 
Testament. I venture, therefore, to read odowoc, i.e. 6 Aowds, ‘ the pesti- 
lent fellow. This is so slight a change that the Peshitta reading 
woassad/ might be pressed to support it (cf. Rom. xvi 15), though no 
doubt it really stands for the ordinary ‘Elymas.’ The word occurs 
once again in Acts xxiv 5 and was used by Demosthenes for a gappaxdés, 
so that it is quite in place here. 

But now we have to consider how Baryesus, or whatever other spell- 
ing we adopt, can be ‘interpreted’ as é Aowds. It will not be necessary 
to seek a scientific derivation; Bar Yeshu‘ (yw "3) is an exceedingly 
appropriate name for an Aramaic-speaking Jew in the first century a.D., 
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and it is at the same time obvious that the name would sound distaste- 
ful to Christian ears when applied to a sorcerer and an opponent of the 
Apostles. The name was therefore variously disguised: perhaps the 
most probable spelling is Bapimcoy, found in & and some other authorities. 
Now S. Jerome (Lagarde’s Onomastica 67 25) says Berieu maleficum 
siue in malo, nonnulli Bariesu corrupte legunt, or as it is excellently para- 
phrased by Beda Corrupte legitur Bariesu, cum Barieu (i.e. maleficus 
siue in malo) legit debeat, credo quia nomen TIesu eisdem litteris sed nota 
superposita scribatur. In other words Beda and S. Jerome wish us to 
read Bapiny instead of Bapmmy or Bapry. This is not very probable: the 
real value of their conjecture is that it shows us how easily the greatest 
Hebrew scholar in the early Church could allow himself to believe that 
the sorcerer’s name meant ma/eficus (? Xy'w7 73). A similar piece of 
popular etymology may very well have commended itself to S. Luke, 
who is himself responsible for the questionable explanation of Barnabas 
as meaning vids mapaxdjoews (Acts iv 36). Moreover S. Luke may have 
been anxious to inform his readers that the name of the sorcerer had 
really nothing to do with the name of our Lord. 

The passage, therefore, as conjecturally restored, runs: dvéicraro 8é 
airois 5 howds, 6 payos, ovrws yap uebepunvevera rd dvoua airot, ‘ Now they 
were withstood by the pestilent fellow, the sorcerer I mean, for “ pesti- 
lent fellow ” is the interpretation of his name.’ 


F. C. Burkitt. 


THE PERICOPE OF THE ADULTERESS. 


Or the Pericope of the Adulteress (John vii 53-viii 11) we read in 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, that Jn the whole range of Greek 
patristic literature before Cent.(x or) xu there is but one trace of any 
knowledge of its existence, the reference to it in the Apostolic Constitutions 
as an authority for the reception of penitents. See Apost. Const. ii 24. 

The editors had overlooked the parallel in the earlier Didascalia, to 
which Professor Nestle has lately called attention. The Greek of this 
is lost, but a Syriac Version of it survives, and the passage in question is 
preserved also in one of the Latin fragments of the Didascalia edited by 
Hauler (1900). Lagarde in his Afos¢. Const. in Greek refers in the 
margin of ii 24 to the parallel on the story in his Syriac Didascalia, 
namely by the Syriac letters J), meaning page thirty-one. 

Hermae Pastor has no express quotation from any book except 
*Eldad and Modad’ ( Vis. ii 3. 4 as yéyparrat év rH"ENSA3 Kat Mwdar), but, 
as I understand the Pas¢or, it has many slight allusive references to Holy 
Scripture and other writings. J/and. iv 1. 4 puts the case of a married 

VOL. IV. K 
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woman whom her husband may jind in some adultery. Was this 
suggested by the story of the woman taken in adultery? The story 
ends pnxére dpdprave (John viii 11, cf. v. 14), and similarly ‘Hermas’ 
in his dialogue on the said case makes the Shepherd say, "Ey odv ob 
Sideope dhopphy x.r.rA, GAG eis Td pyKeTs dpaprdvecy Tov jyapryxéra (Mand. 
iv 1. 11, cf. 3. 2). An obvious inference is that he perhaps knew the 
Pericope, though not necessarily as part of any canonical writing. 

In Afost. Const. the rare word xapdiwyrvoorns is used in connexion 
with the Pericope, and this use of it is traceable through the Syriac and 
the Latin to the Didascalia. In the Pastor the word is used in one 
place only, and there (J/and. iv 3. 4) in connexion with the case of the 
woman found in some adultery. This and other coincidences confirm 
the hypothesis that the author of Hermae Pastor knew the Pericope, 
and seem to show that he was also acquainted with a primitive ddackadia 
upon it. 

The above note is an abstract of a paper read in May last (1902) to 
the Cambridge Theological Society. 

C. Taytor. 


A NEW SEPTUAGINT FRAGMENT. 


Mr. Batprey, of the Cambridge University Library, has discovered 
a Hebrew-Greek palimpsest in the Taylor-Schechter collection, contain- 
ing in its four consecutive pages of Greek a fragmentary uncial text of 
Psalms cxliii 1-cxliv 6 according to the Septuagint. 

Psalm cxliii. Above the middle of page 1 stands fAmea | 6 iordo- 
owv x.7., (ver. 2), and we can work back to a slight trace of part of 
verse 1. Page 1 ends dorpawov x.r.A. | xai ovvrapdges (ver. 6), and page 2 
[oli vioi airay ds ve... (ver. 12). The psalm ends és airot in line 4 
from the end of page 3. 

Psalm cxliv. Verse 1 begins [‘¥]yéoo ce 6 6s pov in the penulti- 
mate line of page 3, and the fourth and last page ends [kai] riv divapw 
rav oSepav (MS ge]... wv) cou epoiow | [kai r)iv peyadwotrqy [cov] | 
[8 ]ynoovra (ver. 6). 

C. Taytor. 


[We hope to publish a further account of this fragment in the next 
number of the /ourna/—Ep1Tors. | 
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CYPRIANICA., 


No satisfactory explanation has been given of the word dudinarium 
with which St. Cyprian’s Ep. 42 ends; and I may add that neither the 
name Soliassus, which is assumed to be that of the éudinarius, nor any 
other personal name ending in -assus is to be found in the African 
volumes of the C. Z.Z. But in the reading of ¢, soliarum there is 
a clue, and I propose soliarium baxiarium, thus reducing the number 
of the adstent#i by one, and making this the trade of Sophronius. The 
text would run: ‘item abstinuimus Sofronium, et ipsum de extorrentibus, 
soliarium baxiarium.’ This would probably include both Irene and Paula, 
just mentioned, among the exiles ; and it strengthens the evidence for 
the alien and democratic character of the opposition. An obscure 
person like Sophronius, of whom we never hear again, would hardly 
be named, as are the notorious Felicissimus and Augendus, without 
some description by which Cyprian might know who was meant, or at 
least the class to which he belonged. 


In regard to MSS of St. Cyprian, there is one in the King’s Library 
at Madrid (Codex 2 K 4) which is worthy of attention. It contains 
a large collection of letters, among which is 62, for which Hartel’s only 
authorities are ry, which are, like this Madrid MS, of the fifteenth 
century. But the readings of this last, from which some collations have 
been made for me, are so strikingly like those of the Aldine edition, that 
I had intended to publish the conjecture that Latini had used the MS. 


Though Mercati’s discovery has disproved this, the MS may be useful 
for determining the text of V. 


Mr. H. J. White kindly noted for me that the Wiirzburg MS Cod. 56, 
which Hartel (Introd. p. lviii) cites for Ep. 4 and Ep. 80, also contains 
Ep. 35; and that his W in the Treatises (Wiirzburg Cod. 145; Hartel, 


p. xix) includes a considerable collection of Epistles, for which Hartel 
has not employed it. 


E. W. Watson. 
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REVIEW 


PELAGIUS’ COMMENTARY ON THE PAULINE EPISTLES 
AND ITS HISTORY. 


Pelagius in Irland: Texte und Untersuchungen zur patristischen 
Litteratur. Von Heinricu Zimmer. Berlin (Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung), 1901. 


THE merits of this book are many and solid: its demerits lie on the 
surface, and may be dismissed in two or three sentences. Its contents 
do not correspond with its title: it is misleading to call your book 
‘ Pelagius in Ireland’ when you are going to write not so much about 
Pelagius as about his Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles, and not so 
much about Ireland as about Irish scholars and manuscripts on the 
continent. Its arrangement, partly no doubt owing to the accumulation 
of new material while it was in progress, is more faulty and confusing 
than would have been thought possible. And it is disfigured from time 
to time by expressions of opinion, intended to exalt Celts over Romans 
in general, and Pelagius as a Celt over his Roman contemporaries in 
particular, of which the following instance may suffice—the italics are 
my own—‘ Der Herrschaft des weltlichen Rom, das mehr als 300 Jahre 
die irische Freiheit aus nachster Nahe bedrohte, war Irland giliicklich 
entgangen’ (p. 224n.). It is a pity that Dr. Zimmer does not realise 
that it is possible to sympathise with Pelagius and yet not to believe 
him wholly right, possible to dislike Jerome’s controversial methods 
without admitting that the cause on behalf of which they were exercised 
was necessarily bad. But having said so much by way of criticism, it 
is necessary to add at once that the book is one of first-rate importance, 
that if it is troublesome to master it is well worth the trouble, and that 
indeed it may be pronounced indispensable to all serious students of the 
history of patristic exegesis. I cannot do better in this review than 
try to render access to the book easier to English readers by putting 
Dr. Zimmer’s facts and arguments before them in my own words and in 
my own arrangement. I propose then first to examine the allusions 
in early Latin writers to commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles; then to 
compare with these allusions the material hitherto extant in print ; lastly 
to bring into account the additional evidence from Irish sources collected 
in this volume, and so to throw into clear relief the value of Dr. Zimmer’s 
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contribution to the study of the subject: with this proviso only, that on 
one subordinate but interesting problem I shall venture to dispute his 
conclusion and to offer a solution of my own. 


I. Of commentaries of Pelagius clear mention is made by both 
St. Augustine and Marius Mercator. Mercator cites them as ‘in 
apostolum Paulum commentarios,’ and tells us that they were written 
before the sack of Rome (A.D. 410): Augustine calls them ‘in Pauli 
apostoli epistulas expositiones breuissimas, and in one place quotes 
them in a way which suggests that though their author was generally 
known they did not formally bear his name—‘ sunt quaedam expositiones 
epistulae Pauli quae scribitur ad Romanos, quae ipsius Pelagii esse 
dicuntur’’ There was of course no necessary reason why annotated 
editions of parts of Scripture should bear the annotator’s name, until 
such explanations multiplied so far as to make it convenient to distinguish 
one set of them from another. 

Augustine further cites an interpretation of Romans v 12 given by 
‘sanctus Hilarius*, meaning no doubt St. Hilary of Poitiers. There is 
nothing indeed in his words to shew that he is quoting from a continuous 
commentary, but we shall see later on that this is in fact the case. 

But the /ocus classicus on this early Western exegetical literature, so 
far at least as it was known in the sixth century, is the eighth chapter 
of the de Jnstitutione diuinarum litterarum, where Cassiodorus gives 
the inmates of his monastery of Vivarium in S. Italy a description of 
all the complete Latin commentaries on the Pauline Epistles, five in 
number, of which he knew or had heard*. (1) The first of these 
was also obviously the most important. The merits of its concise and 
acute method of statement were universally recognised, and Cassiodorus 
himself was not insensible to them. But careful study of it had shewn 
him that the ‘ poison of Pelagian error’ was contained in it—which alone 
was enough to prove that it was not the work, as was sometimes asserted, 
of Pope Gelasius—and he had therefore undertaken the task of re-writing 
the whole of the section on the Roman Epistle, leaving his disciples to 
‘continue the same process for the other Epistles‘. (2) The second 
commentary, likewise anonymous, was orthodox, and treated the thirteen 
epistles ‘non ignorabili adnotatione.’ (3) The third, like the first, is 
said to have been ‘very brief’ in its notes: some attributed it to 


1! Pelagius in Irland, pp. 13, 15 n. 2 5b. p. 119. 

3 ib, pp. 201-203. 

* It isnot, I think, necessary to conclude from the words of his later book de ortho- 
graphia that the disciples’ part of the business was still unfulfilled: ‘expositionem 
epistulae quae scribitur ad Romanos unde Pelagianae haereseos prauitates amoui, 
quod etiam in reliquo commentario facere sequentes admonui’ (Zimmer, p. 210n). 
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St. Jerome. From the fact that Cassiodorus uses the word ‘dicitur’ 
in relation not only to the Hieronymian authorship but to the brevity 
of the notes, one would conclude that, though he might no doubt have 
seen the book, he did not lay claim to much first-hand acquaintance 
with it. (4) The fourth commentary was only a cento from the works of 
St. Augustine, put together by an abbot Peter of Tripoli, and may for 
our purpose be left out of account. (5) The fifth and last was one 
which St. Ambrose was said to have left behind him, ‘suauissima 
expositione completum’: but Cassiodorus had never yet managed to 
come across a copy. 

Cassiodorus therefore supposed himself to know (beyond the work of 
abbot Peter) of four different commentaries. But he had only read 
two of them, and one he had never seen at all, so that the possibility 
must remain open that the third and last were not wholly independent 
of the other two. It is at least certain that neither the ‘ Jerome’ nor 
the ‘Ambrose’ commentary belonged in reality to its putative author: 
for if either of these two fathers had left a continuous commentary we 
should certainly have had other knowledge of it. 

II. If we now turn to the early Latin commentaries on the whole 
series of Pauline epistles which are extant in print, and take the sixth 
century, the age of Cassiodorus, as our “erminus ad quem, we find no 
more than three—Ambrosiaster or Pseudo-Ambrose, Pseudo-Jerome, 
and Pseudo-Primasius. These commentaries were originally published, 
no doubt on MS authority of some sort or other, under the name of 
Ambrose Jerome and Primasius respectively, and can still be read only 
in the editions, or appendices to the editions, of these Fathers: but, as 
the prefix implies, the attribution is now in each case recognised as 
incorrect. 

With regard to the Ambrosiaster, internal evidence shews that he 
wrote under the pontificate of Damasus, and no doubt at Rome: ‘cum 
totus mundus Dei sit, ecclesia tamen domus eius dicatur, cuius hodie 
rector est Damasus,’ is his comment on 1 Tim. iii 15. The date warrants 
the claim that this is the earliest complete Pauline commentary in any 
language ; but the personality of the author is quite uncertain. Ambrose, 
indeed, is out of the question; though as all the probabilities are in 
favour of identifying the ‘Ambrose’ commentary of Cassiodorus with 
our Ambrosiaster, the ascription must be as old as the sixth century. 
Still earlier is the ascription to ‘Hilary,’ for the interpretation of 
Rom. v 12 which Augustine quotes (as has already been mentioned) 
from ‘sanctus Hilarius,’ actually comes from our Ambrosiaster: it was 
under the name Hilary also, as Dr. Zimmer shews, that the commentary 
was known and used in Ireland. Either then the commentator really 
was an otherwise unknown Roman Christian Hilary, who was confounded 
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at least by Augustine with his more illustrious namesake—and this is 
Dr. Zimmer’s view’—or the name Hilary got attached to the work 
exactly like the name Ambrose, as that of a great contemporary saint 
and writer, no other person being meant from the beginning than 
St. Hilary of Poitiers. If the latter view is correct, the work must have 
been published anonymously, and the ground remains free for Dom 
Morin’s ingenious and attractive theory that the true author was the 
converted Jew Isaac, who played a not unimportant part in the Roman 
Church politics of Damasus’ day and afterwards relapsed into Judaism. 

The commentary of Pseudo-Jerome on the thirteen Epistles of St. Paul 
first appeared in Amorbach’s edition of Jerome (Basel, 1516), and owed 
its place there to the fact that a ‘very ancient’ MS of it, Gotthicis 
Uitteris exaratus, gave that father as its author. Of the next editors of 
Jerome, Erasmus rightly saw that the commentary was pseudonymous 
— if only because of the contrast of its concise and pithy style with 
Jerome’s diffuse exposition—and Marius Victorius that it was Pelagian : 
but it was Garnier, the seventeenth-century editor of Mercator, who 
first developed what may be called the accepted view, that we possess in 
it the revision which (as we have seen) Cassiodorus undertook of the 
commentary of Pelagius*. That Pseudo-Jerome is not unconnected 
with Pelagius is made certain by the single fact that most of Augustine’s 
and Mercator’s citations from Pelagius are present in Pseudo-Jerome: 
just as the absence of one or two of their citations proves that Pseudo- 
Jerome is not Pelagius pure and simple, but a revised form of it. What 
more obvious then than to see in Pseudo-Jerome Cassiodorus’ edition of 
Pelagius? Yet Dr. Zimmer objects with reason that it is impossible that 
Cassiodorus, himself a strict Augustinian, should have retained, after his 
‘careful purging’ of the commentary on Romans, as many as six of the 
passages to which Augustine and Mercator had taken special exception 
on doctrinal grounds: and he proposes the much more satisfactory 
alternative of identifying our Pseudo-Jerome with the third commentary 
on Cassiodorus’ list—the one ‘which by some is said to contain very 
brief annotations by blessed Jerome*.’ The perfunctory character of 
Cassiodorus’ acquaintance with this commentary would sufficiently 

. explain why its Pelagian tinge had escaped him. The ‘Jerome’ of 
Amorbach’s MS will then be the same as the ‘Jerome’ of Cassio- 
dorus. 

The third of our printed commentaries is that of which the editio 
princeps was published by Gagney in 1537 under the name of Primasius. 
No doubt the ascription rested on some MS or MSS: but neither ancient 
evidence nor internal probability points to the authorship of the celebrated 


1 Pelagius in Irland, pp. 117-120. 2 tb. pp. 14-16. 
3 4b. pp. 201, 206. 
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African writer of the sixth century, Primasius of Hadrumetum. On the 
other hand the connexion of this commentary with that of Pseudo-Jerome, 
in all respects save where anti-Pelagian orthodoxy called for alteration, 
is, as Dr. Zimmer was the first to notice, extremely close: e.g. on the 
Epistle to Philemon Pseudo-Primasius has nineteen notes, Pseudo- 
Jerome twenty-one, and sixteen of these are verbally identical, or nearly 
so, in the two commentators: it is in fact only in the commentary on 
Romans that the divergence is at all marked. Here then we appear to 
have a second revision, made apparently from doctrinal motives, of the 
lost commentaries of Pelagius: and in this case we have a ferminus 
a quo for the date in A.D. 450, since the words ‘death reigned until 
Moses’ are illustrated by the parallel phrase ‘fuerunt Hunni usque ad 
Attilam '.’ 

III. If we now compare the list of Cassiodorus with the commentaries 
just described, we shall find that we have already identified his last or 
Ambrose commentary with our Ambrosiaster, and his third or Jerome 
commentary with our Pseudo-Jerome. There remain his first and 
second: and if we grant Dr. Zimmer’s premiss, that books known to 
the sixth century are more likely than not to have survived till the 
twentieth, we shall probably not hesitate to see in the second com- 
mentary—doctrinally and exegetically sound, and fuller than the first or 
third—another reference to the Ambrosiaster: Cassiodorus, of course, 
would naturally not suspect that the Ambrose for which he had vainly 
sought might turn out to be a commentary which, without name of 
author, had been all the time in his hands*. But what of that first 
commentary—popular, brief, subtle, but Pelagianizing—of which Cassio- 
dorus commenced, but did not himself complete, the revision? Was it, 
as Garnier and most scholars since his time have thought, the original 
(though of course anonymous) Pelagius? or is Dr. Zimmer right that it 
was our Pseudo-Primasius, and that nothing of the whole Pauline library 
of Cassiodorus has disappeared, except his own revision of the com- 
mentary on the Romans *? 

The key to the explanation of the mutual relation of the three 
revisions of Pelagius’ commentary by Pseudo-Jerome, Pseudo-Prima- 
sius, and Cassiodorus, is naturally to be sought in the recovery of their 
lost original. To have achieved something like this recovery, and to 
have paved the way for a complete edition of the text of Pelagius, is the 
signal merit of Dr. Zimmer. 

Pelagius was of British, perhaps of specifically Irish, origin. How 
powerful an influence his teaching had in England we know from the 
visit of Germanus of Auxerre and Lupus of Troyes in 429: in Ireland 
its influence may well have been equally great, and the Irish Church 


 Pelagius in Irland, pp. 121-123, 135+ ? 4b. p. 207. 3 ib. p. 204 Sqq- 
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had no close relations with the continental Churches to counteract it. 
The barbarian invasions soon interposed a heathen barrier between 
Christian Ireland and Christian Europe; and after the mission of Palla- 
dius in 431 direct contact ceased for some hundred and fifty years. 
That Pelagianism, however, was alive in Ireland at the end of this 
period of separation is established by the direct evidence of a letter of 
Pope John IV in a.p. 640, in which the North Irish Church is blamed 
not only for its schismatic Easter reckoning but for its revived Pela- 
gianism*. And if, in connexion with this, we bear in mind the high 
degree of culture to which Irish monasteries attained during that long 
isolation, and the careful preservation and study of the older Christian 
literature therein implied, we shall naturally look to Ireland as the 
quarter where the writings of Pelagius were most likely to have continued 
in use and to have escaped the suppression of their author’s name. It 
is in this direction that Dr. Zimmer’s researches have been so fruitful of 
results. The ‘Irish’ collection of canons, about 700 A.D., twice quotes 
the authority of ‘ Pelagius*’ The Book of Armagh, a. D. 807, has 
several longer prologues at the head of the Pauline Epistles, and briefer 
summaries to each individual epistle: of the former, two are entitled 
respectively ‘ prologus Pilagii in omnes aepistolas ’ and ‘ prologus Pilagii 
in aepistolam ad Romanos,’ while of the latter ten bear the superscription 
‘argumentum Pilagii*.’ When the tide set from Ireland to the con- 
tinent, the Irish missionaries took their Pelagius withthem. A Wiirzburg 
MS of the Epistles (cod. Wirceb. mp. th. f. 12), written about 800 a.D., 
is equipped with a marginal and interlinear commentary, part Latin, 
part Irish: the Irish glosses were edited by Dr. Zimmer himself twenty 
years back, but the Latin, to which he has now turned his attention, 
are historically of no less interest. Much is anonymous in this Catena, 
but seven authors are cited by name—Origen on the Romans (07i.) 
twenty times; Ambrosiaster (e/. or #7., i.e. Hilary) twenty-nine times; 
Jerome, mainly from his four commentaries on Pauline epistles—Galatians 
Ephesians Titus and Philemon—(/r.) 116 times; Augustine (Aug. or 
Ag.) nine times; Gregory the Great (Gg.) fifty times; Isidore (Js.) five 
times ; but Pelagius (PZ) no less than 949 times*. The Collectanea ad 
omnes b. Pauli epistolas of Sedulius Scotus, an Irishman who taught at 
Litge Cologne and Metz about the middle of the ninth century, quote 
by name an exposition of Pelagius—‘ aliter secundum Pil.’—on Rom. i 
17°. The ninth and tenth century catalogues of three libraries on the 


? Pelagius in Irland, pp. 22-24. ? 4b. pp. 24, 25. 3 sb. pp. 25-39. 
* ib. pp. 39-117. Of these 949 citations from ‘Pelagius,’ 840 are found in 


Ps,-Jerome: the figures presumably measure the extent of Pseudo-Jerome’s 
revision. 


® 4b. pp. 112, 113. 
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line of Irish travel include Pelagius’ commentary: ‘ expositio Pelagii 
super xiii epistolas Pauli’ at St. Ricquier in Picardy, ‘ Pelagii super 
omnes epistolas Pauli in uno codice’ at Lorsch on the Rhine, ‘ expositio 
Pelagii super omnes epistolas Pauli in vol. 1’ at St. Gall’. And as late 
as 1079 A.D. Marianus Scotus, founder of an Irish monastery at Regens- 
burg, wrote there ‘for the use of his brethren from foreign parts’ an 
annotated copy of the Epistles, now at Vienna (cod. Vindob, 1247), 
in which the name of Pelagius is still attached to the general prologue— 
though that of Jerome has been written over it—and to 203 explanations 
in the body of the text*. 

That the commentary of Pelagius was popular in Irish circles for 
a long period during which it was quite unknown (under that name) 
elsewhere, is thus abundantly clear: and the material to be extracted 
from the Wiirzburg and Vienna MSS for the criticism of the ‘ continental’ 
revisions by Pseudo-Jerome and Pseudo-Primasius, and therewith for 
the restoration of the true text of Pelagius, is very considerable. Much 
of the first half of the book under review is occupied with elaborate pre- 
parations for this task—a task which has, however, been rendered in 
part easier and in part unnecessary by a happy discovery of Dr. Zimmer's, 
made after his earlier chapters had been written. For the Pelagius MS 
catalogued at St. Gall somewhere before a. D. goo, which Dr. Zimmer had 
at first sought in vain, turns out to be after all still extant as ‘codex 
Sangallensis 73, Glossae incerti auctoris,’ the first leaf, and with it the 
author’s name and prologue, having been lost between the ninth century 
and the nineteenth. That in this now anonymous MS we possess some 
form of the Pelagius commentary, the most cursory examination of its 
matter in comparison with Pseudo-Primasius, or still better with Pseudo- 
Jerome, is enough to shew: that it is the Irish form becomes certain 
from its repeated agreement in textual details with the Irish authorities 
against both Pseudo-Primasius and Pseudo-Jerome: and finally that it 
is a doctrinally unadulterated form is shewn by its retaining every single 
passage criticised by Augustine and Mercator, including even what was 
omitted by Pseudo-Jerome. 

Yet the new discovery does not enable us to dispense—far from it— 
with the older material. In the St. Gall MS, besides an unusually large 
proportion of omissions from careless copying, and besides the accidental 
loss of two leaves, there are evidences at two separate points of the 
hand ofan editor: in the First Epistle to the Corinthians section-headings 
are introduced, and alternative explanations are as a rule suppressed ; 
and in the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philemon and Titus, on 
which St. Jerome wrote, much has been interpolated into the commen- 
taries of Pelagius from the commentaries of his great opponent’. It is 


1 Pelagius in Irland, pp. 156-158. 2 ib, pp. 137-155- 3 ib. pp. 242-271. 
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indeed not improbable that all the ‘ Irish’ witnesses give a text which 
has suffered contamination—literary, not doctrinal—from Hieronymian 
sources: so that for these four epistles special caution must be used in 
admitting, as part of the ultimate Pelagius text, anything which is not 
guaranteed by one or other of the two continental authorities, Pseudo- 
Jerome or Pseudo-Primasius. 

About the relation of the Pelagius commentary to the epistle to the 
Hebrews a word must be said separately. When Pelagius wrote, 
Western and Roman opinion on the subject of that epistle was just 
coming into line with the rest of the Christian world. Ambrosiaster 
indeed had not included the epistle in his commentary: but Damasus’ 
Council of 382 a.p. had reckoned it as Pauline, and this was also the 
line taken by Pelagius himself in his general prologue to the epistles. 
There is therefore every ground to expect that Pelagius commented on 
all fourteen epistles: and in fact two authorities for the Pelagius text, 
the St. Gall MS and Pseudo-Primasius, conclude with an exposition of 
the Hebrews. On the other hand Pseudo-Jerome has no commentary 
on this epistle, the Wiirzburg and Vienna MSS have no Pelagius 
citations on this epistle, while the commentaries of St. Gall and Pseudo- 
Primasius differ here so much from one another that they cannot be 
regarded as two recensions of one original. Moreover Cassiodorus dis- 
tinctly speaks of his first or Pelagianizing commentary as a commentary 
on ¢hirteen epistles of St. Paul : and it is universally agreed among scholars 
that this commentary was either the actual Pelagius itself or at least 
a recension of it. We seem forced therefore to the conclusion that, 
whatever his reason, Pelagius did not in fact extend his exposition to 
the epistle to the Hebrews’. 

It is obvious then that large deductions must be made from any claim 
of the St. Gall MS to be a faithful reproduction of the original Pelagius : 
and Dr. Zimmer was perhaps wise in confining himself to a full collation 
of the new manuscript with the printed (Migne) text of Pseudo-Jerome, 
the commentary on Romans i and v 12-21, and on Hebrews, being 
alone given in extenso*. But though he has thus exhausted the materials 
at present available on the side of the Irish tradition, the recovery of the 
original Pelagius can only be accomplished when the continental tradi- 
tion of Pseudo-Jerome and Pseudo-Primasius has been critically edited 
from MSS. The two latter commentaries, like that of Ambrosiaster, 
though they have been known ever since the revival of letters, have 
suffered from the neglect which for generations has been the fate of every 
document to which the brand of spuriousness had been once attached. 
Is it too much to hope that as Vienna has its corpus of Latin Fathers, 
and Berlin its corpus of ante-Nicene Greek Fathers, so our English 


1 Pelagius in Irland, pp. 178-200, 271-276. 2 4b. pp. 280-448. 
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Universities should undertake the editing of the exegetical writings of 
the Fathers on the New Testament? It is in this direction that our 
special strength seems to lie: at least it would be difficult to name any 
other department of patristic study in which the last sixty years of 
English scholarship has produced an output of good work equal to 
Cramer’s Catena, Field’s Chrysostom on St. Matthew and on St. Paul, 
P. E. Pusey’s Cyril on St. John, Swete’s Theodore on St. Paul, Brooke’s 
Origen on St. John, and Gregg’s Origen on the Ephesians just completed 
in this JOURNAL. Pelagius and Ambrosiaster would be in good 
company. 


I venture to return, before concluding, to one literary question, the 
answer to which was left open in the course of this review for the reason 
that I wished to keep my exposition of Dr. Zimmer’s argument free 
from any premature expression of dissent. What was the nature of the 
‘ Pelagianizing ’ commentary which Cassiodorus began to re-write? Was 
it, as Garnier held, the real though anonymous Pelagius? Or was it, 
as Dr. Zimmer believes, the commentary now known as Pseudo- 
Primasius? The difficulties of Garnier’s view appear to be far less than 
those of Dr. Zimmer’s. The latter's main argument against Garnier 
is that the genuine Pelagius commentary could not possibly have been 
attributed to Gelasius within half a century after that pope’s death, seeing 
that even if he was not the author of the so-called Gelasian decree de 
libris non recipiendis—among the /ibri non recipiendi are included in 
the lump all the writings of Pelagius—he had at any rate certainly 
written against Pelagianism. No doubt the confusion is strange: but 
is it any more strange than the fact that an edition of Pelagius’ com- 
mentary, with no essential modification of the doctrinal standpoint, 
passed—and passed already, it would seem, in Cassiodorus’ time— 
under no less a name than Jerome? Possibly the similarity of the 
names Gelasius and Pelagius may have lent assistance to the error: 
certainly it would be hard to set limits to the freaks or the audacity of 
pseudonymous ascription. But in any case, and however matters stand 
for Garnier’s identification with Pelagius, Dr. Zimmer’s identification 
with Pseudo-Primasius seems to me liable to a much more serious 
objection. For Pseudo-Primasius is definitely and consciously anti- 
Pelagian throughout: ‘hoc contra Pelagianos facit,’ ‘hoc contra Pelagium 
facit,’ ‘contra abruptum Pelagianae impietatis errorem,’ ‘non sicut Pela- 
giani de hoc loco sentiunt,’ ‘ ubi est superbia Pelagiana?’—these are the 
phrases which he engrafts on to the Pelagian stock, and how then could 
Cassiodorus speak of ‘Pelagiani erroris uenena’? Moreover, it is 
specially in the commentary on Romans that Pseudo-Primasius has 
found it necessary to re-write Pelagius : it would surely be curious that 
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it should be specially in the commentary on the same epistle that 
Cassiodorus found it necessary to re-write Pseudo-Primasius ! 

Of the two views then which have been propounded as to the character 
of the ‘ Pelagianizing’ commentary, we shall more easily accept that 
which identifies it with Pelagius’ own work: but we shall be tempted to 
ask further why, when all the other contents of Cassiodorus’ Pauline 
library have been thus identified with extant documents, Cassiodorus’ 
own revision of this commentary should be left out in the cold. 
Neither Garnier nor Zimmer appears to offer any suggestion here : and yet 
Cassiodorus was no obscure writer, whose works would perish easily and 
leave no trace behind. His revision might indeed have circulated 
anonymously—being neither Pelagius proper nor Cassiodorus proper— 
and so even pseudonymously, but it is difficult to think it could have 
wholly disappeared. And if Dr. Zimmer’s identification of Pseudo- 
Primasius with the ‘ Pelagianizing’ commentary is wrong, 2s not the field 
left open for the identification of Pseudo-Primasius with Cassiodorus’ 
missing revision? Pseudo-Primasius is based on Pelagius: if Garnier 
and the scholars who have followed him are right, Cassiodorus revised 
Pelagius. Pseudo-Primasius is an anti-Pelagian edition of Pelagius: 
so was that of Cassiodorus. Pseudo-Primasius has revised his original 
more on the doctrinal than on the linguistic side, more in the 
epistle to the Romans than in the other epistles': Cassiodorus ‘in 
order to remove far the error of heresy’ purged the epistle to the 
Romans with all the curiositas that he could, leaving the rest of the 
revision to his pupils, whose work will doubtless have been much 
more perfunctory than their master’s. Pseudo-Primasius adds to the 
genuine Pelagius on the thirteen epistles a commentary on the 
Hebrews, which depends on Chrysostom’s Homilies*: but it was 
Cassiodorus who, in order to provide a commentary on an epistle 
which both Ambrosiaster and Pelagius had neglected, caused a certain 
Mutianus to translate these Homilies of Chrysostom into Latin®*. 
The correspondence appears to be exact: Pseudo-Primasius is surely 
nothing else than the new and standard commentary on the completed 
Pauline epistles evolved out of Pelagius and Chrysostom by Cassio- 
dorus and his monks of Vivarium. The hypothesis seems to me to be 
at any rate worthy of further consideration. 


C. H. Turner. 


1 Pelagius in Irland, p. 122. 2 4b. pp. 183-195. 3 4b. p. 202. 
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CHRONICLE 


LITURGICA. 


In Zhe Agape and the Eucharist (London, 1901) Dr. Keating collects 
and comments on the passages in the writings of the first four centuries, 
including the Hippolytean Canons, the Z.C.O. and the TZestament, 
referring or possibly referring to the Agape, prefixing some discussion of 
pagan and Jewish religious meals, and adding an appendix on the relation 
of the Christian Agape to the Roman Law. The resulting impression 
is, in view of the evidence perhaps inevitably, somewhat indistinct. 
M. Batiffol, in the fourth of his Etudes d’histoire et de théologie positive 
(Paris, 1902), has attacked Dr. Keating with some vigour ; in fact he has 
assailed the agape generally, and holds that there was never any such 
thing as an agape of apostolic institution, but that till the third century 
agape was a title of the Eucharist itself, to which all the passages refer ; 
while the Agape as generally understood was originated as a private 
and eleemosynary entertainment in the third century—and this is all the 
Church Orders refer to—and was made more public and held in churches 
for a while from the fourth century. This represents a change of view on 
M. Batiffol’s part since he wrote his article Agape in the Dictionnaire 
de théologie, when he still believed that Tertullian described a public 
agape. He now believes, and shows some reason for his view, that 
Tertullian’s description is of the Eucharist. And in fact the question 
seems to turn on Tertullian : if his supposed evidence can be disposed 
of—and Dr. Keating’s tabulation of his account on p. 66 is certainly 
rather inadequate—there is very little, if anything, left to support the 
traditional view. But M. Batiffol need not be so hard on those who 
still accept the traditional view, seeing that he has so lately changed his 
own mind on the most important item in the evidence. The startling 
has not the same immediate attraction for every one that it has for 
M. Batiffol. Another of these studies is on the disciplina arcani. 
After an amusing account of the origin of the phrase—and some people 
still need reminding that it is the invention of the protestant Daillé—and 
of the later controversial use of the principle, M. Batiffol shows that 
Christianity, however prohibited and therefore necessarily clandestine, 
was never, like the mysteries, intrinsically a secret esoteric cult. He 
holds that the discipline in its later form, such as it was, was unknown 
till the third century and was never more in reality than a pedagogic 
method ; in fact it was always artificial and inconsistent with itself. 
While agreeing that the thing was always artificial and accidental, one 
cannot but think that M. Batiffol post-dates the rise of it in one aspect 
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of its practical working. It seems to me that S. Justin Martyr clearly 
implies the distinction of masses in the liturgy; while the fact, which 
M. Batiffol mentions, that according to Epiphanius the Marcionites of the 
fourth century rejected the distinction, by no means proves that the 
distinction only arose subsequently to the Marcionite schism, and—what 
he does not mention—S. Jerome, who had access to Marcion’s com- 
mentaries on S. Paul, says distinctly that Marcion himself rejected it in 
his comment on Gal. vi 6, which goes to prove that Marcion found it 
already in existence. The two other studies, on the origins of Penance, 
and the primitive Hierarchy, only indirectly bear on liturgics ; but one 
is glad to see that M. Batiffol challenges—in fact denies—the assertion 
that there was ever any such thing as public confession in Exomologesis, 
and holds with good reason that the element of confession was always 
private ; and one may note that he argues that ‘ presbyter’ was for a while 
a vague title, and covered among other things an honorary presbyterate 
without the sacerdotium, a view which explains the treatment of con- 
fessors in the Hippolytean canons and derived documents. 

Mr. Walter Lowrie’s Christian Art and Archaeology (Macmillan & Co., 
1902) is a book that was wanted, an excellent summary of archaeological 
results, well and fully illustrated. He deals with the whole subject— 
the cemeteries and all that concerns them ; ecclesiastical architecture— 
and of course he makes short work of the figment of the conversion of 
‘law-courts’ into churches—and ornaments of the church; pictorial 
art, painting, sculpture, mosaic, miniatures ; metal work, glass, textiles, 
and ecclesiastical dress. The last section, in which Mr. Lowrie sum- 
marizes Dr. Wilpert’s illuminating results, is perhaps the newest section. 
There is appended a select ‘reasoned’ Bibliography. Perhaps it is not 
ungrateful to wish that select references to fuller treatment of the topics 
in hand had been given throughout the book. 

Mr. Crum’s Coptic Ostraca from the collections of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the Cairo Museum, and others, published by the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund (London, 1902), contains some documents which fall to be 
chronicled here. A flake or slice of white lime-stone may seem a strange 
form of service-book, but several of these, the texts of which are here 
lithographed, are in fact incipient service-books. The most important 
of them (no. 4) is a fragment of a Preface and Sanctus, closely akin to 
that of a S. Petersburg ostracon, obviously constructed like those of 
Sarapion of Thmuis and of S. Mark, and giving a new testimony to the 
fixed framework of the normal Egyptian preface which these illustrate. 
The Sanctus is in the otherwise unexampled form of Apoc. iv 8. 
Besides this there are a number of ‘choir-slips,’ containing verses of 
holy Scripture, which are evidently propers belonging to the mass or the 
divine service, and nos. 2, 512-15, Ad. 24, which are arranged under 
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‘ Biblical’ texts, belong to these ; fragments of prayers from the liturgies 
of S. Basil and S. Cyril; other fragments of prayers, Greek /voparia, one 
of which (Ad. 39) contains a farsed trisagion and Ave Maria; and 
fragments related to the Kalendar. A series (29-36, Ad. 7) are requests 
for ordination on the part of candidates themselves, or in one or two 
cases of other individuals on their behalf, undertaking that they will 
observe certain conditions, and in some cases that they have learnt by 
heart certain portions of Scripture, and in some cases also citing the 
names of guarantors. Are there other instances as early as the beginning 
of the seventh century of application for ordination on the part of 
candidates themselves? ‘The citation of guarantors illustrates the forty- 
seventh Egyptian canon of S. Basil (Riedel Kirchenrechtsquellen, p. 261). 
Mr. Crum has lithographed the text of the ostraca, translated and 
commented on them, and in an introduction discussed the date and 
provenance (chiefly the neighbourhood of Thebes) and the persons indi- 
cated, and summarized results as illustrating the ecclesiastical life of 
Upper Egypt in the seventh and eighth centuries. 

The first-fruits of our new school at Rome (Pafers of the British 
School at Rome, vol. i; Macmillan, 1902) contains an admirable 
monograph by the Director, Mr. Rushforth, on the Church of S. Maria 
Antiqua in the Forum, which was unearthed at the end of 1900. It 
represents the ecclesiology and decorative art of the Byzantine period 
of the City, a period which hitherto has been almost destitute of 
any monuments, except mosaics. Here we have recovered a specimen 
of a church with a complete scheme of mural decoration, which is 
Byzantine, but with a difference; ‘S. Maria A. is in process of 
transformation from an Eastern into a Western church,’ and the wall- 
paintings ‘show us a Byzantine art transplanted to the West, and 
acquiring something of a local character in consequence.’ Mr. Rush- 
forth examines the whole church, structure and decoration, in detail, 
and identifies and illustrates the scenes and persons represented ; and, 
in the decoration of the Eastern end of the church, distinguishes and 
dates the successive layers of painting, from the earliest, at the end of 
the fifth century, down to the final decoration by John VII (705-7), 
which is recorded in the Liber Pontificalis. 

Under the auspices of the Committee of the British School at Athens, 
and by the munificence of Dr. Edwin Freshfield, Mr. R. W. Schultz 
and Mr. S. H. Barnsley, sometime members of the school, have been 
enabled to publish in sumptuous form their monograph on Zhe Monastery 
of Saint Luke of Stiris in Phocis, and the dependent monastery of Saint 
Nicolas in the Fields near Skripou in Boeotia (Macmillan, 1901). 
St. Luke the Younger or the Stiriote died in about 946; and the 
present double church was built sometime within the following sixty 
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years. ‘They [the two churches] are both characteristic examples of 
the second great period of Byzantine building (the eleventh century), 
and the larger one is a magnificent structure, beautiful in its propor- 
tions, and gorgeous in the wealth of marble and mosaic decoration 
which still covers its interior. It is one of the most perfect examples 
remaining in the East, and even at the time of its erection would have 
occupied a not unimportant place among the great buildings of the day’ 
(p. 3). The book is a justification of this judgement of the authors, who 
examine the buildings in detail, their architecture, mosaic decoration, 
and furniture, and illustrate them in sixty magnificent plates of archi- 
tectural drawings and photographs and coloured reproductions of the 
pavement and wall-decorations, besides the illustrations in the text. 
There can be no better opportunity of studying a fully-developed 
Byzantine church. 

In the first fasciculus of the liturgical series of the Auctarium 
Solesmense (Solesmes, 1900) the Benedictines of Solesmes begin a pro- 
jected collection of the ancient monuments of the Ambrosian rite 
with the Lider sacramentorum of Bergamo and a lectionary of the Old 
Testament lessons of the Mass. The first is a hitherto unpublished 
Sacramentary defective only through the loss of a certain number of 
leaves, among others unfortunately some belonging to the ordinary and 
canon. These latter are supplied from an eleventh-century MS in 
the Metropolitana of Milan. The second supplies incipits and explicits 
of the lessons, which are not given in the Bergamo book, from a twelfth- 
century MS in the library of the Prefect of the Ceremonies at Milan. 
In Antiche reliquie liturgiche Ambrosiane e Romane (Studi e testi 7, Rome 
1902) Dr. Mercati publishes three essays. In the first he prints the text 
of an Ordo Ambrosianus ad consecrandum ecclesiam et altaria from an 
eleventh-century MS in the Capitular Library of Lucca, and in his 
discussion of it shows conclusively that it is, as the title describes it, 
really Ambrosian, and makes it fairly certain that it is the genuine 
Ambrosian rite, which has been displaced first by the old Roman rite, 
and subsequently by the modern Roman rite. In an appendix to this 
essay he criticizes Mr. Olden’s theory (Zvans. S. Paul’s Eccl. Soc. iv, 
1897-8) that there was no enclosure of relics in the old Irish rite of 
Consecration. In the second he prints and describes a series of 
‘Leonine’ collects contained, tachygraphically written, in an Ambrosian 
MS of the sixth or seventh century, and points out its bearing on 
the probable existence of an official sacramentary lying behind the 
private collection which we call the ‘Leonine Sacramentary.’ In the 
third essay he discusses the neglected liturgical passages quoted in 
the Arian fragments of the fourth or fifth century published by Mai 
(Script. vet. nov. coll, iii 2,[1827]) and shows their ‘Gallican’ affinities, 
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and conjectures that they belong to North Italy or to the line of the 
Danube: and in an appendix to this essay he considers the date of 
the fragments as a whole, and agrees with Mai in assigning them to the 
end of the fourth or to the fifth century. In a further appendix, 
@ propos of Mgr. Duchesne’s reply to the Solesmes criticism on his 
view of the origin of the Gallican rite, Dr. Mercati lucidly and carefully 
lays down the conditions of the problem, himself favouring the view that 
the oriental influences on the Gallican rite belong rather to the fifth, 
sixth and seventh centuries, than to the fourth. 

Dr. Paul Drews of Giessen begins a series of Studien zur Geschichte 
ad. Gottesdienstes u. d. gottesdienstlichen Lebens with an essay Zur 
Enistehungsgeschichte des Kanons in der rimischen Messe (Tiibingen & 
Leipzig, 1902) in which he essays to show that the Roman Canon was 
originally constructed like the Syrian anaphora, and conjectures that it 
was rearranged by Gelasius under Egyptian influence. I do not think 
the attempt is very successful. It is easy to compare the Roman 
paragraphs with their parallels in the Syrian rite, and then rearrange 
them, in the Syrian order; but this scarcely proves that they ever stood 
in this order. Yet Dr. Drews’ discussion amounts to very little more 
than this. It is possible enough that the Canon has at sometime been 
more or less rearranged and that the first three paragraphs have 
been inserted from elsewhere; but there is little plausibility in the 
suggestion that they ever stood after the consecration. On p. 24 
Dr. Drews is misled by the Greek ‘Liturgy of S. Peter’ and fails to 
realize that it is a conflate of Byzantine and Roman, in which the 
Byzantine éxpewvnces are interpolated into the corresponding positions 
in the Roman Canon: and in any case ‘S. Peter’ is too modern to throw 
any light on early history. And on p. 26 he resuscitates the ancient 
spectre of the ordo missae of Flacius Illyricus, and certainly mis- 
interprets it. 

Mr. Frere has edited, for the Alcuin Club, Pontifical services illustrated 
Jrom miniatures of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries (Longmans, 1901). 
In the first volume he has written with considerable fullness the history 
of the Latin rites for Consecration of Churches, Profession of Monks, 
Consecration of Nuns and Admission of Deaconesses and Widows, as 
represented by the extant service-books, distinguishing the several 
earlier forms and tracing the double process of fusion and elaboration 
which issued in the rites of the later Pontificals. It is an excellent 
piece of work and a model of what wants doing elsewhere. A descriptive 
list of English MS Pontificals is added. One is inclined to regret that 
this volume was not printed in octavo, instead of very large quarto: it 
would be easier to handle and read, and the tabulations in parallel 
columns would be easier to follow and grasp. The second volume is 
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a collection of reproductions in collotype of miniatures from four Pon- 
tificals, three English and one German, illustrating the series of 
pontifical offices, and in some cases their subordinate movements. 

In The Metz Pontifical (London, 1902) Mr. Dewick has sumptuously 
edited, for the Roxburghe Club, a manuscript belonging to Sir Thomas 
Brooke. A series of 100 plates of facsimiles, four of them in colours, is 
preceded by an Introduction, a description of the plates, and a reprint 
of the text and an index of liturgical forms. In spite of the erasure of 
most of the local and personal indications, there is enough left to enable 
the editor to identify the MS as written for Reinhald von Bar, bishop of 
Metz, 1302-1316; and the condition of the quires enables him to deter- 
mine that it was written in parts, which were used separately, and after- 
wards bound together: while it is plain on the face of it that the book is 
incomplete, not only as a Pontifical, containing as it does only the offices 
of Consecration of Churches, the blessing of Abbots of monks and 
canons, the holding of a Synod, and the Consecration of a Bishop, but 
also as a work of art, the decorations of the later pages remaining un- 
finished. Mr. Dewick treats shortly of its liturgical character, in which he 
finds it closely related to Hittorp’s Orvdines, but further developed ; and 
at greater length of its artistic character, in which he finds that it belongs 
to the same school as produced the Verdun Breviary, which belonged to 
Reinhald’s sister, Marguerite, abbess of S. Maur of Verdun, but is not 
by the same hand ; and he describes in detail and annotates the illus- 
trations of the rites. It is a gorgeous book in a fine script and 
splendidly illustrated ; and the grotesques in the lower margin, with 
reminiscences of Aesop, and perhaps of Reynard, are as charming as the 
pictures, and perhaps the delicate outline drawings of the unfinished 
pages are even more delightful than the finished work. 

Mr. Dewick has also edited, for the Henry Bradshaw Society, repro- 
ductions of the earliest known forms of the Horae de beata Maria 
Virgine (London, 1902) from MSS Royal 2 B. v, and Tiberius A. iii of 
the eleventh century. The whole of the texts is reproduced in collotype, 
with a printed text on the opposite pages, and is also reprinted con- 
tinuously in more modern form, with notes. In the Introduction 
Mr. Dewick describes the MSS and discusses their origin, identifying 
the former as a book for common recitation coming from S. Mary’s 
at Winchester, the latter as a private book from Christ Church, Canter- 
bury ; and examines the structure and relations of the service. Except for 
the Psalter, the two series are distinct ; even where the individual forms 
are identical, they are, generally speaking, differently distributed. The 
common Psalter is selected from the Gregorian system, on which a 
Benedictine element has been superimposed in the Canterbury book. 

The Breviarium Bothanum (Longmans, 1900) contains the text, 
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printed im extenso, of a MS of the middle of the fifteenth century, 
belonging to the Marquess of Bute. It is the Breviary of an undeter- 
mined Scottish Cathedral Church, possibly Dunkeld, or a copy for 
private use of such a Breviary. It is of the Sarum type, and according 
to the preface, signed W. D. M., follows the English text more closely 
than does the Aberdeen Breviary, but has characteristics of its own in 
the Kalendar and elsewhere. ‘Several historical notes added in the 
Kalendar by the original hand, as well as other later notes, connect the 
volume with Easter Foulis in Perthshire, and with the families of 
Mortimer and Gray, who were lords of that place.’ I have no right to 
judge of Breviaries, but a doubt may be expressed whether it was worth 
while to print this one 7” ex/enso, psalter, lessons, and all. 

In The Prayer Book of Aedeluald the Bishop commonly called the Book 
of Cerne (Cambridge, 1902) Dom Kuypers of Downside has edited one 
of the three MSS which are bound together to make up MS Ll. i 10 in 
the University Library at Cambridge. It consists of the Passio and 
Resurrectio Domini from each of the four Gospels, a collection of seventy- 
four prayers and hymns, with a selection from the Psalter, like that of 
the Psalterium S. Hieronymi or the Excerptae de Psalterio of the 
Irish Liber Hymnorum, and an apocryphal dialogue between our Lord 
and Adam and Eve in limbo patrum. On palaeographical grounds the MS 
is assigned to the eighth or ninth century, and the editor identifies 
‘Aedeluald the Bishop,’ who is two or three times mentioned, with 
Ethelwold of Lichfield, 818-830, and shows that the MS was written 
in Mercia. The prayers are not liturgical, but private prayers, of which 
fifty-two are addressed to God, and fourteen to Angels and Saints. 
Some of them occur elsewhere, and some have been printed, in documents 
which the editor catalogues, and one at least is common in mediaeval 
Horae and Primers. In a discussion of the character of the prayers, Dom 
Kuypers shows that the collection betrays the influence of two devotional 
currents, the Roman and the Irish ; and in an elaborate liturgical note, 
appended to the volume, Mr. Edmund Bishop discusses their phraseo- 
logy with great minuteness, comparing them with the service books, 
and coming to the same conclusion. On one point this comparison is 
carried out in still further minuteness and issues in the interesting result, ~ 
that of ‘the familiar prayer which begins the introit of the masses for 
the dead “‘ Reguiem aeternam dona eis Domine ; et zx perpetua luceat 
eis”... the second member .. . expresses the aspiration of the mind 
and soul of the Roman, the first the aspiration of the mind and soul 
of the Goth’ (p. 275). This and the rest of the note require careful 
study to enable one to have any opinion of one’s own on the matter: 
but one would like to ask at once what is the bearing on it of 4 Esdr. 
ii 34 sq.: Expectate pastorem vestrum, reguiem aeternitatis dabit vobis: 
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»+. parati estote ad praemia regni, quia /ux perpetua lucebit vobis per 
aeternitatem dierum. In the Appendix, Dom Kuypers further prints 
the similar and partly identical text of Royal MS 2. A. xx of the eighth 
century, discusses the text of the Gospel extracts, which he finds to be 
vulgate, fundamentally Celtic with corrections from a purer type, and 
adds notes on some other points. 

Mr. Frere has finished his Use of Sarum (of which the first volume 
appeared in 1898) by the publication of the second volume (Cambridge, 
1901), which contains the Ordinale vetus, the first few pages of the 
Ordinale novum, which is not here printed entire since it is practically 
identical with the rubrics of the Service Books as printed in the sixteenth 
century and reprinted in modern editions, and the Zonade. In his intro- 
duction Mr. Frere gives a lucid account of the nature, origin and 
relations of the books, and skilfully traces the course of the transition 
from the Old to the New Ordinal between 1270 and the early years of 
the next century. A further stage in the history of the Ordina/e is the 
‘Pye’ or Directorium, which is an Ordinal simplified, if not in appear- 
ance and dimensions, yet for practical purposes, by the reduction of the 
rules to the form of thirty-five Kalendars, corresponding to the possible 
varieties of the date of Easter. Mr. Christopher Wordsworth has 
edited the Pye for the Henry Bradshaw Society in the Ordinale Sarum 
sive Directorium Sacerdotum of Clement Maydeston (London, vol. i, 1901, 
vol. ii, 1902), reprinted from the Wynken de Worde edition of 1485, 
a page of which he reproduces in facsimile. In the preface, after interest- 
ing notices of Messrs. J. R. Lunn and W. Cooke, who spent much labour 
on the Pye and largely contributed to this edition, Mr. Wordsworth 
gives notes on the name, MSS and history of the Pye, and at the end of 
the second volume sixteen appendices, among which are an introduction 
and letters by Mr. Lunn, and notes and observations by Mr. Isherwood, 
and a note of his own in which he gives an answer, which will be 
welcome to many of us, to the question ‘What is a Pye?’, an answer 
which he could have illustrated by the thirty-five tables of the Greek 
Eiayyekuordpiov, which is a Pye in its simplest form, as the Tumixér is, 
I suppose, an Ordinale in its most appalling form. These two sets of 
volumes seem to complete the republication of the Sarum Ordinal 
literature begun in 1894 by Mr. Wordsworth’s edition of Zhe Tracts of 
Clement Maydeston (H.B.S.). 

Mr. Frere once more, and his energy is amazing, has completed the 
first volume of his Bibliotheca Musico-liturgica in a second fasciculus 
(London, ‘1901), containing a hand-list of Oxford MSS and nine 
facsimiles. 

In Nothers Sequenzen: Beitrige zur Geschichte d. lateinischen Sequen- 
zendichtung: aus Handschriften gesammelt, Aarau, 1901, Dr. Jacob 
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Werner attacks the question of the genuine sequences of Notker. He 
describes the state of the question, catalogues in detail thirty-one MSS, 
discusses the origin of sequences, and considers the evidence with regard 
to Notker, and concludes that out of a list of 117 sequences, forty-seven 
can with some certainty be ascribed to Notker ; and finally treats of the 
melodies. 

‘Procter’ has long been the best manual on the Prayer Book ; but it 
was originally written nearly fifty years ago, and meanwhile things have 
advanced apace. Mr. Procter therefore put his book into Mr. Frere’s 
hands to be revised, and the result is 4 mew history of the Book of 
Common Prayer (Macmillan, 1901), which will continue the life of 
‘Procter’ for a long time to come. It is about as good as is possible in 
the present state of our knowledge. While one or two topics, which 
belong more properly to other departments, are omitted, nearly the 
whole of the old book is in substance embodied in this, and its general 
character remains what it was. Naturally the chief changes and 
improvements are in the treatment of origins, where knowledge and 
precision have made progress, and Mr. Frere’s descriptions, analyses, 
tables, and illustrative documents of the older rites are full and adequate. 
Besides this, certain points in the history now admit of more detailed 
treatment in the light of new evidence. From time to time Mr. Frere 
gives summarized accounts of what he has treated more in detail 
elsewhere, e. g. of the history of the Sarum Use, and of musical matters 
connected with the Prayer Book. His treatment of difficult and dis- 
puted points, like ‘Gallican versus Roman,’ the relation of Convocation 
to the 1549 book, foreign influences in 1552, and the Ornaments Rubric, 
is useful, judicious, and equitable. I have noticed two or three small 
slips: the Quicungue was to be said in addition to, not instead of 
(p. 391), the Apostles’ Creed until 1662; the Collect for the second 
Sunday after Trinity does not ‘date from 1661’ (p. 553), but is the 
1549 translation of the Sarum Collect, which was only turned round 
and expanded at the last revision; and on p. 460 there is a puzzling 
misprint, ‘70’ for ‘§ 7.’ And why does Mr. Frere still talk of ‘ obsecra- 
tions’ in the Litany? What does it mean? When the book is reprinted, 
Mr. Frere might add on p. 102 that the only substantial addition made 
to the Litany since 1544, the expansion of the suffrage for the king, is 
a translation of the proper suffrage of the Coronation Litany: that the 
Antididagma of Cologne had certainly an important influence in deter- 
mining the drift of the Canon of 1549; that the frequent vernacular 
exhortations in German Ritua/ia are probably the origin of the Lutheran 
exhortations copied by Cranmer ; and on p. 577, that, whatever may be 
the origin of the first part of the opening prayer in the Order of Baptism, 
the end of it comes from the Deus patrum nostrorum of some older 
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- orders given by Martene, and continued in some German Ritualia, 
like that of Mainz; and on p. 578 that the baptismal Gospel from 
S. Mark is not an invention of Luther’s, but follows a common German 
usage, e. g. that of Cologne. 

Since the publication of Mr. Frere’s book, a chapter in the history of 
the Prayer Book has been rewritten by Dr. Gee in The Elizabethan 
Prayer Book and Ornaments (Macmillan, 1902), a book which it is a 
joy to read. Dr. Gee traces the history of the traditional account of the 
revision of 1559, and shows that it rests wholly on two documents, 
the Device for alteration of Religion, and Guest's letter to Cecil. He 
then reconstructs the history of the months during which the revision 
and authorization of the Prayer Book was in hand, and concludes that 
there was never any other course contemplated than a restoration, with 
whatever modifications, of the book of 1552. In the third chapter he 
traces the ‘rival policies’ in the matter of ceremonial, from the Orna- 
ments Rubric, through the /mjunctions and the Jnterpretations, down to 
the Advertisements of 1566; and in a fourth chapter traces the fate of 
the ornaments of the church down to 1571; and in an appendix he 
prints a collection of documents. Dr. Gee’s judgements on doubtful 
and controverted points, like the Ornaments Rubric, the ‘other order,’ 
and the date of the Jnterpretations, which he assigns to 1560, are of 
course valuable and important ; and from time to time he throws into 
relief neglected documents, like the Proclamation concerning Com- 
munion of March 22, 1559, or the Letter of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners on rood-lofts in 1560, which have important bearings on the 
history of things. But the most notable point in the book is the treat- 
ment of Guest’s letter, which Dr. Gee assigns to 1552, and regards as 
relating to a stage in the revision of that date, rejecting the traditional 
view of it as belonging to 1559. His view has all the attractiveness 
which must belong to anything that would throw more light on the 
genesis of the book of 1552. But there are difficulties: an array of 
them is marshalled in the C.Q.2. for July 1902. The letter refers 
to a situation which is otherwise quite unknown, and the question is 
whether it is more congruous with the conditions of 1552 or with those 
of 1559. The main difficulty lies in the first three sections, from which 
it is clear that what had been before the writer and his fellows was a 
proposal which involved both the book of 1549 and the restoration of 
‘ceremonies once taken away.’ If therefore it belongs to 1552 we have 
to suppose that the revisers were invited not only to revise the first Prayer 
Book, which in fact they did in such sense that the book of 1552 was the 
result, but also, what is surely very improbable at this date, to restore 
ceremonies which had already been ‘taken away, and among them 
‘the cross’ and out-door processions; whereas, if the letter belongs 
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to 1559, the restoration of the Prayer Book would ifso facto involve 
the restoration of ‘ceremonies once taken away,’ while the cross in 
Elizabeth’s chapel and the regulations as to Rogation processions in the 
Injunctions and subsequent documents, may serve to show that pro- 
posals for such further restoration as is referred to in the sections on 
the cross and procession were quite possible and even probable at 
this date. And however worthless the evidence may be as to any 
desire on the part of Elizabeth and Cecil for the restoration of the 
book of 1549, and however unlikely the revising committee proposed 
by the Device may have been to hark back to 1549—and all this 
Dr. Gee makes clear enough—yet if the balance of parties in 1559 
was so even that the Act of Uniformity was only passed by a majority 
of three in the Lords, and if among the majority there was a more 
conservative section strong enough to effect the ‘reaction’ implied in 
the Ornaments proviso, it is surely likely enough that there was at 
least a section of these who would have welcomed the 1549 book 
as a whole, and was influential enough to secure that a proposal for 
its restoration should be laid before the revision committee ; and this 
is all that is required by the traditional view. 

Of the multitudinous Coronation literature, good, bad and indifferent, 
only two or three volumes call for record here. Dr. J. Wickham Legg’s 
Three Coronation Orders (Henry Bradshaw Soc., London, 1901) 
contains a pre-Norman order of the second recension, but of a peculiar 
variety, from MS C.C.C.C. 44 of the eleventh century; an Anglo- 
French version of the rite of the fourth recension, from MS C.C.C.C. 20, of 
the beginning of the fourteenth century ; and the Coronation of William 
and Mary from MS L. 1g in the Heralds’ College; with appendices 
containing a number of subordinate documents concerned with the last ; 
and the most valuable part of the introduction is taken up with a discus- 
sion in detail and an evaluation of the changes made in the order by 
Sancroft for James II and by Compton for William and Mary. Mr. Leo- 
pold Wickham Legg’s English Coronation Records (Westminster, 1901) 
is a valuable collection, including texts of all six recensions, and all sorts 
of texts variously illustrating English Coronations, with a good many 
typical illustrations, an introduction discussing the details of the rite in 
all its stages, and a full index. The Latin texts are accompanied by 
English translations, which as translations leave something to be desired, 
and could have been dispensed with in exchange for the texts, or at 
least the rubrics and cues, of the orders used between William III and 
Victoria. The comparative table of the successive recensions, as is often 
the case with such things, is a little tantalizing, because it is so com- 
pressed that corresponding features are not always opposite one another. 
The Coronation Ceremonial: its true history and meaning, by Fr. Thurston, 
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S.J. (London, 1902), essays to show, all too slightly, the connexion 
between the English and continental and especially imperial rites, and to 
trace this connexion to the rise of imperial conceptions of the English 
monarchy ; and besides to dispute the ecclesiastical or quasi-clerical 
character supposed to be conferred on the King by his unction and to be 
symbolized by the assimilation of the rite to that of episcopal consecration, 
and by the King’s investiture with ornaments alleged to be sacerdotal. 
For my own part, I think Fr. Thurston is mainly right in his contention, 
and especially in deriving the regal vestments from the Byzantine; but 
it is a pity he should have turned his essay into a mere controversial 
pamphlet of the commonplace type : even the familiar unbiased witness 
‘ outside the Church’ is called on to the stage once more. Otherwise 
than as an expression of friendship to England and the English Church, 
the Archimandrite Eustathios Metallinos’s Jmperial and royal Coronation 
(London, 1902) is scarcely important: but it is useful as making easily 
accessible the Greek imperial rite, reprinted from Goar, and the further 
prayers used in the Russian Coronation. The several editions of the 
Order of Coronation used in August were sufficiently catalogued in the 
advertisements of the Oxford and Cambridge Presses and those of the 
King’s Printers. The edition which people will be most glad to keep 
is probably the large octavo issued by all three presses, especially the 
édition de luxe of which the Oxford Press issued 350 copies for sale. It 
is sufficient to mention without comment the not very creditable Form 
and Order issued for use in churches on the day of the Coronation, 
under the not very imaginative subtitle of Zhe Coronation Office adapted 
Sor general use. 

There are several new editions of Eastern service-books, issued by 
the Uniat communities, to be recorded. For information as to these 
I am almost entirely indebted to Mr. Codrington. A few years ago 
reformed orders of high and low mass were tentatively lithographed 
at Mosul, and what I imagine is the result of this experiment has now 
been printed under the title Jw yo! hajas JAX) p> J15ty lena 
Lido cor? Kner Jasdacoy Jaren Jhexy (Zhe Order of the Mysteries 
with the three anaphoras according to the rite of the holy church of the 
East Syrians or Chaldaeans), Mosul, 1902. ‘It has no special forms 
of high and low mass; the only difference being in the place of the 
prothesis. Several prayers have been added to the prothesis, before 
“Water is mixed with wine,” &c., drawn from the Maronite rite.’ The 
Anthems for the Sundays and feasts of the year, and references for 
Lessons and Gospels are added. For the Syrian Uniat, Mgr. Rahmani 
has edited, with ‘a good preface,’ lraima boas Jhassy (Prayers of 
simple days), Sharfeh, 1902, i.e. the ferial Breviary, ‘an excellent work, 
absolutely in conformity with the old texts.’ For the Arabic-speaking 
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Melkites is published 220 wleygzeall UW (The book of the divine 
Liturgies), Beirut, 1900, containing the three liturgies (S. Chrys., S. Bas. 
and the Presanct.) with the Orthros and the Hesperinos. The Coptic 
Uniat has published ErggoXocson tte fennANcia HadeZanapimnn 
(Zuchologion of the Alexandrine Church), Cairo, 1898, containing the 
Morning and Evening Incense and the three liturgies ; and Orxwas inte 
yuetpeyujesuys iuusarvctapron teovah (4 book of the ministry of 
the holy mysteries), Cairo, 1900, being a Rituale, containing the orders 
of Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, Penance, Unction of the sick, and 
Burial and commemoration of the dead. This last is especially useful, 
since Tuki’s Rituale is exhausted and no longer to be had. 

The Service for the Consecration of a Church and Altar according to 
the Coptic rite (London, 1902), has just appeared. The text, Coptic and 
Arabic, is printed from a MS given to the Bishop of Salisbury by the 
present Coptic Patriarch, of which Mr. Horner, the editor of the present 
volume, gave an account in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for March, 1899, collated with that of Tuki and that of an 
Arabic MS at Berlin. Mr. Horner writes an Introduction, containing 
notes on historical notices of Egyptian consecrations, a description of 
the MS, and an account of the office compared with other Coptic rites, 
followed by a translation (in which it were to be wished that ordinary 
usage had been followed, and the rubrics printed in italic and the whole 
made to look more like what it is) and notes on the Coptic and Arabic 
text. Except that the book is apparently intended for ritual use, it may 
be doubted whether it was worth while to print at length the Psalms 
and Lessons, which form more than a half of the whole of a costly 
book. 

The fourth number of the new series of Occasional papers of the 
Eastern Church Association is a valuable essay on The Ceremonial Use 
of Oil among the East Syrians by Mr. F. F. Irving, for some years 
a member of the Canterbury Mission to the Nestorians (Oxford, 1902). 
It has been asserted by a series of Western writers that there is, and 
for some time past has been, no unction of Confirmation among the 
Nestorians. Mr. Irving shows conclusively by the evidence of service- 
books and uniform present practice that this view is quite mistaken, and 
that the baptized are anointed, not indeed with chrism, but with pure 
olive oil, blessed by a bishop, but regarded as consecrated, not by the 
blessing, but by the admixture of the holy oil supposed to have been 
received from the Apostles. He adds an account of the other ritual 
uses of oil among the Nestorians. 


F, E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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ERRATUM IN No. 13. 


P. 64, line 1, for alien read akin. 





